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PREFACE 
S= Design is the motive power behind the specialist with his 


plating, errors and re-entries, the artistic collector who acquires 

what he thinks beautiful, and the historian or anthropologist who 
gleans facts from commemorative and pictorial issues. When we say we 
do not like a stamp is it because the designer has produced something 
contrary to our ideas of beauty, or is it because we are not in sympathy 
with the particular trend of Stamp Design which caused him to design 
the stamp in that particular way? We can only answer this question if we 
can prove that Stamp Design has developed or evolved in accordance 
with some definite plan or pattern, and not haphazard according to the 
whim of him who takes pen to paper or burin to steel. 

To my knowledge no attempt to classify the trend of British Stamp 
Design has yet been made. If it has then I have not read it, and this will 
surprise nobody who reads this book through to the end, for the fact 
that I have read practically nothing of Philatelic Literature will not be 
hidden from him. As a printer who has had a good deal to do with 
design, and knows the way in which a design grows to its ordained 
end—for a good design does not fall like a meteor from the clouds—I 
have tried to get under the skin of the man who was confronted by the 
problem ten, fifty, seventy or a hundred years ago. In doing so I may 
have been guilty of many elementary mistakes—particularly mistakes of 
omission through ignorance of the research that has been carried out so 
patiently by students of Philately during so many years. Where I have 
stumbled I plead ignorance and ask for enlightenment, for the writing 
of this book has filled the odd moments of a busy life during three years 
of war. Its findings, therefore, had to be original, based on personal ob- 
servation and examination. As a guide I have had before me Messts. 
Stanley Gibbons’s catalogue, and have followed it faithfully for the 
dates of the various issues and other details of their printing. To them 
first of all I acknowledge my gratitude. 

It has not been easy to illustrate the book. I first hoped to include 
every stamp whose design I analysed, but this proved too great an 
undertaking. I have, however, been able to show all of importance, and 
many of more than passing interest, and I hope that in this way the 
illustrations themselves, and the manner in which they have been 
grouped, will help to indicate the lines on which British Stamp Design 
has developed. The majority of the stamps illustrated come from my 
own collection, but some were obviously out of my reach; my thanks 
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are due to Mr. Robson Lowe, Mr. R. Roberts and Messrs. Bridger & 
Kay Ltd., who from their stock lent me those which were still missing. 

The reproduction of illustrations of postage stamps is not easy. Obvi- 
ously the majority can only be printed successfully by the process for 
which they were prepared, but to reproduce them by a series of engrav- 
ings, even if the original plates were available, would be out of the 
question; typographed stamps also would require separate printings. 
The only satisfactory process available is half-tone, in which case one 
is confronted by the fact that stamps are printed in various colours— 
not all of them ideal for photographic reproduction—which also vary 
in intensity of colour; moreover the necessity of grouping a dozen or 
more on one plate raises further difficulties. 1 must express my deepest 
gratitude to Mr. W. B. Hislop of Messrs. Hislop & Day Ltd., Edin- 
burgh, who undertook the preparation and making of these blocks at a 
difficult time. That he could attain such uniform intensity in each indi- 
vidual plate is to me little less than miraculous. 

I have been fortunate in being my own printer, and if any reader finds 
the references obscure, or the classification misleading in its presenta- 
tion, he has only me to blame. No attempt has been made to improve 
the results of the half-tones, either by etching or elaborate overlays dur- 
ing the printing process. They are intended to show how the engravers 
of the original dies achieved their results, rather than illustrate how 
beautiful, or how hideous, some of the British stamps have been. 

I cannot close this Preface without a personal, and professional, 
tribute to the magnificent work of the firms of printers, both of the past 
and today, who have produced the postage stamps of the British Em- 
pire. The deeper that I have delved into my subject the more I have 
marvelled at their craftsmanship. When I have criticised their work it has 
been in the spirit that I hope my own may be criticised. In the meantime 
I leave this study with the conviction that no branch of our industry 
can point to finer workmanship. 


PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 


Opportunity has been taken to correct a number of errors which have 
been pointed out by friendly critics. This includes considerable revision 
of Chapters III and IV, where many omissions have been made good, 
and several judgments modified in the light of fuller knowledge. My 
warm thanks are due to those who have made this revision possible, and 
particularly to those experts who have reviewed the book so generously 
and constructively. 
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PART ONE 


THE FIRST TWENTY YEARS 
(1840-1861) 


Chapter One 
THE PENNY BLACK 


n May 6th 1840 the first postal adhesive label, bearing Her 
Majesty’s portrait and the words POSTAGE ONE PENNY, Was 
placed on sale in Her Majesty’s post offices. It was not un- 
expected, for after a long battle the Postal Reformers, led by Rowland 
Hill, had gained their point, and in December 1839 the way had been 
prepared by the introduction of the system of charging a uniform pre- 
paid rate for delivery of letters at any address in the United Kingdom, 
in place of the complicated and inconvenient method of charging on 
a Sliding scale according to the distance travelled by the letter, and of 
collecting the amount due—sometimes no mean figure—from the 
‘ recipient. 

The great advantages of this system, apparent to all except certain 
Tories who kicked themselves for not having thought of it before, en- 
sured that its symbol, the new adhesive label, would have a kindly 
welcome. 

The new rate was fixed in December at fourpence per half ounce for a 
short experimental period while the Post Office settled down to the new 
system, but it was altered to one penny on January roth, so that the 
public had enjoyed cheap postage for four months before the Penny 
Black—to give it its accepted name—appeared. 

There had been a public competition for the design of this label, in 
which more than two thousand suggestions had been submitted, but 
none of these can claim the design of the Penny Black as its offspring, 
although a number of awards were granted. Apart from the production 
of a label with some artistic merit there were the twin bugbears Forgery 
and Fraud to counter, and the question of economy and facility of manu- 
facture to bear in mind. 

As might be expected, such a competition brought forth a huge crop 
of suggestions, some of them of the wildest character, and before it was 
over Rowland Hill had reached the conclusion that he must choose his 
own method and printer, and work in close co-operation with him to 
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achieve, by trial and error, the required result. He chose Perkins, Bacon 
& Petch, a firm of bank-note printers, to carry out the work by the 
process of steel engraving, and the head of the Queen as engraved by 
William Wyon for a special medal struck to celebrate Her Majesty’s 
official visit to the City of London in the year of her Coronation. 

Many of the suggestions put forward still survive in private collec- 
tions, and they have been carefully annotated and illustrated in books of 
reference. Not all were for stamps but three have a passing interest: 

(a) A design submitted by Robert W. Sievier, which shows the 
Queen’s head, POSTAGE ONE PENNY, and an ornamental design which 
is a forerunner of the 3d, 1d and 24d values of the King Edward VII 
issue of Great Britain, (i, 1; xx, 234). 

(6) A sketch in Indian ink submitted by William Wyon himself, 
which included the Queen’s Head and possibly led to the use of his 
design, although he was not granted one of the awards, (i, 2). 

(c) Certain specimens of work submitted, after the competition had 
closed, by Perkins, Bacon & Petch to show their skill in fine engraving, 
(i, 3, 4), both direct and by the mechanical process known as “engine 
turning’. These probably led to their selection as printers, although some 
of their competitors went into the matter far more thoroughly, especially 
Rowe, Kentish & Co., who had concentrated on the question of 
security against forgery and fraud and gave no evidence of being 
interested in the aesthetic side of the question. 

An examination of the surviving essays from this competition can 
only leave us with a feeling of intense relief that Rowland Hill rejected 
them all, for none of them shows any promise of exerting a benevolent 
influence on its successors. 

The twin bugbears Fraud and Forgery have already been mentioned, 
and it would be better to detail at this point the various steps taken to 
counteract them, before studying the design of the Penny Black. Some 
of them influenced the design, others hampered the printing process, 
and others do not affect the issue. They can be divided readily into 
sections: 


Operations affecting the design 

(a) The choice of a printing process which would be exceedingly 
costly to imitate, and would call for more skill than an unknown forger 
could likely possess. There could be no better process for this purpose 
than microscopic steel engraving. 

(6) The arrangement of the stamps in Plates of 240 copies, each of 
which had its own special code letters in the corners, indicating its exact 
position on the plate. Thus the forger working on a large scale would 
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either risk discovery by habitually using stamps with the same code 
letters or else be put to considerable extra expense in manufacturing a 
large plate. 


Operations and ideas not affecting the design 


(2) The use of watermarked paper, which again provided a vast deal 
of extra expense and labour for the forger. Experiments were made in 
1841 with a paper having a silk thread through it, but this was not 
adopted. 

(b) The cancelling of stamps with heavy obliterators, so as to prevent 
the cleaning of used stamps. This led to the change of the colour of the 
first stamp from black to that indeterminate red which never printed 
well as the sharpness of the design was lost. 

(c) The addition of prussiate of potash to the ink in order to make it 
fugitive, so that the design would be removed from the paper if the 
stamp were cleaned. It had the disadvantage of turning the paper blue. 

The adoption of the steel engraving process from the outset, in con- 
trast to the cheaper methods of letterpress printing or lithography, is a 
matter of far-reaching consequence. It is the most important factor in 
the whole of the subsequent history of stamp design and stamp design- 
ing, not only for Great Britain and the British Empire, but for the whole 
world. From the outset the printed adhesive label was removed from 
the status of a mere official document. It was to become the subject of 
skill, ingenuity and pride; it was to be the object of admiration and com- 
petition; it was to set a standard which succeeding generations endea- 
voured to interpret, however unsuccessfully, in the spirit of the age in 
which they lived. In the end it was to roam over the whole gamut of the 
history and geography of the world, for it became automatically the 
playground for the world’s printers, a universal competition open to a 
trade renowned for the fertility of its invention and the immense possi- 
bilities of its achievement. 

That nowadays the art of postage stamp design is perilously near 
being confused with the arts of propaganda and advertising is not the 
fault of those who planned the first postage stamp one hundred years 
ago. Fortunately the tradition of 1840, in spite of occasional alarms, 
remains unbroken as far as the stamps of Great Britain are concerned. 

The insertion of the humdrum corner letters, though providing no 
technical difficulty, must have been a severe drawback for the designers. 
It was bad enough at the outset, when only one set of the two letters was 
insisted upon, to find some unobtrusive method of satisfying official 
demands: when the letters were duplicated, and when the officials be- 
came more and more insistent in their demands that the letters should 
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be prominent, the problem became almost insuperable, and British 
Stamp Design entered into a period of obloquy which it never really 
deserved; but of this more in its place. The only person who has bene- 
fited by the introduction of these letters is the Specialist Collector. He 
has been presented with a wide field of research in which he has toiled 
with miraculous assiduity and achievement; his work has been stimu- 
lated by the fact that the engravers at one time or another used four dis- 
tinct sets of punches for these letters. 

Perkins, Bacon & Petch, under Rowland Hill’s persistent super- 
vision, had to design an adhesive label covering postage to the value of 
One Penny, and at the same time something that would look as if it were 
worth One Penny, as much a token as a sixpenny piece or a half-crown; 
also it had to be clear that it was issued by the Government of Great 
Britain on behalf of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. It had to be both diffi- 
cult and expensive to imitate, and it had to contain the check letters 
already mentioned. 

The vital point was the head of Queen Victoria. That it must be 
‘Formal’ was certain, for the stamp is a token of payment by the Govern- 
ment of services in return for the penny paid by John Citizen to the Post 
Office, just as a shilling is a token that a man has performed twelve penny- 
worth of labour. There had been in existence for centuries a traditional 
method for the treatment of the Monarch’s head on the coinage of the 
realm, and it is hardly to be expected that any other method would be 
used for these new tokens, even though they were made of paper instead 
of silver or gold. 

The reign was a young one. When the engravers started to work on the 
head for Perkins, Bacon & Petch the coronation of the young queen 
had taken place only two years ago. Reproductions of Chalon’s famous 
portrait of the young Queen in her Coronation robes (vi) must still have 
been displayed by every printdealer and bookseller in London; the 
temptation for the young engraver to cut those delicate features in steel, 
and start the history of Stamp Design with a flesh-and-blood likeness of 
Her Majesty, must have been strong. If it had materialised the whole 
trend of British Stamp Design would have changed, for one of the 
essentials of a ‘Proper’ portrait—to borrow an expression from her- 
aldry—is surely that it should be topical: the postage stamps of Great 
Britain would have reflected during the next sixty years the gradual 
change in Queen Victoria from the young girl in Coronation robes of 
1837 to the gentle old lady who sat in a carriage at the foot of the steps 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral in 1897. But the ‘Formal’ portrait won the 
struggle, and, little though the designers realised it at the time, the 
design chosen was to remain unchanged for the next sixty-two years on 
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the postage stamps of Great Britain. All the ‘Proper’ stamps, from 
Chalon’s Coronation picture to Von Angeli’s portrait for the first 
Jubilee in 1887 (xiv), were to be issued by the Empire. 

Just as the public conception of the Queen was based on Chalon’s 
picture, so must the attention of engravers and sculptors have been 
riveted on the special medal which had been struck to commemorate 
the Queen’s official visit to the Guildhall in the Coronation year, (i). It 
was the work of William Wyon: it is ageless, perfect in its simplicity, 
magnificent in its royal dignity. It is impossible to dissociate one’s mind 
from the wisdom of the event: even so it is a strange man who will not 
feel, on examining this medal, that there is in its atmosphere and 
strength a foreshadowing of the great changes, social, political and in- 
dustrial that were to take place among the British peoples during the 
amazing years covered by those two words VICTORIA REGINA. The 
simplicity of that superscription is repeated in the Penny Black, (i, 5). 
No need for GREAT BRITAIN, nor for the superscription and titles to be 
found on the coins of the day. 

And so Charles and Frederick Heath, against a background previously 
engraved mechanically by Perkins, Bacon & Petch with one of their 
regular bank-note designs, cut in steel the ‘Formal’ head which graces 
the Penny Black. The inscription, POSTAGE ONE PENNY, was added 
later: it also follows the style of the lettering on the Wyon medial, except 
alas, for the insertion of a full point after PENNY. 

The four corners were left blank, and into the lower two of these were 
punched the letters that officialdom required as an additional security. 
At first they were small, and one hopes that they were a bone of conten- 
tion between the engraving department and the partners of the firm who 
had to placate Rowland Hill. Gradually they got larger and bolder, and 
always they seem to have been inserted with a vigour and lack of pre- 
cision that hints at savagery: and in 1858 they are extended to all four 
corners. But here one is trespassing in the fields of the specialist. 

In the meantime the upper corners were filled with a Maltese Cross, 
on the centre of which a star-shaped diagram had been superimposed. It 
is the weakest part of the design. It gives the impression of having been 
hastily conceived—of being a ‘fill-up’ for the abominable corners that 
have wrecked everything. Many people must have examined the stamp 
a hundred times without realising that the design is in the main a 
Maltese Cross; it has been described as a ‘squashed beetle’, and again as 
‘just a woozy’. If the Heaths had had their own way those corners must 
surely have been more distinctive. Fortunately Perkins, Bacon & Co. 
were to have their own way later: as will be seen, the time was to come 
when they could design those corners without any hampering restric- 
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x. An essay for the Penny Black submitted by Robert W. Sievier, < 
sculptor and engraver. The design was embossed. Of the several 
hundred essays submitted this most closely resembled the postage 
stamp as we shall see it develop. Its main features appear in the 
Penny Black and its details are found in the Edwardian designs, (see 
Plate xx, 234, 241). Sievier did not get one of the rewards. 

2. A sketch in Indian ink submitted in the competition by Wiliam 
Wyon, engraver to the Royal Mint. Although it attracted no atten- 
tion it also forecasts the form in which the first stamps were to 
appear. 

3, 4. Specimens submitted by Perkins Bacon to show their skill as 
engravers. 3 shows an allegorical subject and 4 shows the Lord’s 
Prayer engraved on a threepenny-piece. 

5- The Penny Black, a reproduction of a copy printed from Plate Ia, 
showing the original Die I of the Queen’s head, as engraved by 
Frederick Heath from a drawing of the Wyon Medal made by Henry 
Corbould. 

6. The Twopence of 1841, showing the addition of the white lines, 
which marked the first step towards the panelling of letters of value, 
etc. 

7. The Penny Red, showing Die II of the Queen’s head, as re-engraved 
by William Humphrys in 1855. 

x -« * 
The Wyon Medal was issued to celebrate the visit of Queen 
Victoria to the City of London in the year of her coronation. The 
head was selected for the model of the Penny Black, and held pride 
of place throughout the reign. 
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tions of lettering: and in seizing the opportunity they produced the 
finest achievement of Stamp Design and printing that the world has yet 
seen, (V, $1; vi, 62). And now, on May 6th 1840, they gratified the people 
by producing the adhesive label known as the Penny Black, and by 
opening up to the world an entirely new field of research, interest, and 
beauty. 

There seems to have been little contemporary criticism of an aesthetic 
kind, and no wonder! The hounds were already baying after that most 
pungent herring that the Post Office had drawn across the trail a month 
earlier. The Mulready envelope had appeared in April, and against it 
the Tories vented their spleen. The whole artistic world laughed it to 
scorn. Thackeray, John Leech, and Phiz joined the list of artists who 
set out to caricature it. But the Penny Black sat quietly in the back- 
ground, being licked, pressed and blessed perhaps, but not lampooned. 
For it was not a work of art but a gem of craftsmanship, and therein lies 
the secret of its excellence. 

Good craftsmanship must essentially appeal to a public far wider than 
the most inspired work of art can hope to touch. While the artist has a 
message—more often than not his own message, which is a little lop- 
sided in that he so frequently regards himself as different from other 
people—the craftsman has to achieve something of practical use, and he 
will abandon any inclination to be precious if he suspects that it is likely 
to affect the real, practical value of his work. Similarly in the exercise of 
his craft, which he has acquired through a long apprenticeship in which 
the rule of thumb has been his principal inspiration, he observes a meti- 
culous accuracy of detail and representation which would appal most 
artists of to-day, or of any age since the days when Nicholas Dow 
painted the grain on a broom-handle with a magnifying-glass. 

The motive power of good craftsmanship is enthusiasm, and that 
there was no lack of enthusiasm in the firm of Perkins, Bacon & Petch, 
once the work had been entrusted to them, is proved by their achieve- 
ments during the next twenty years. 

The Twopence value, which was printed in blue, was an adaptation 
of the One Penny design. There was no room for the full point and it 
was omitted. Evidently the authorities felt that a greater difference was 
required than lettering or colour could provide, and a year later the 
design was further altered by the addition of two thick white horizontal 
lines. These filled up the plain area caused by the Maltese Crosses 
overlapping the lettering, and they created the upper and lower hori- 
zontal lettering panels which become such a feature of Victorian Stamp 
Design later, (i, 6). After being in use for fifteen years the die for the 
One Penny was replaced, (i, 7). The new one shows a general coarsen- 
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ing and thickening of the features, and much of the ethereal quality of 
the Wyon medal has been lost. The most interesting feature of this new 
die is the fact that it was engraved by William Humphrys, an Irishman 
who had been trained in America, and had acquired a considerable repu- 
tation both in Philadelphia and in this country for his vignettes and 
illustrations to annuals. He illustrated Longfellow’s works, and also 
engraved for the bank-note printers. Immediately before his return to 
this country in 1845 he had engraved the head of George Washington 
for the first United States postage stamps, and by the time he re- 
engraved the die for the One Penny he was at the height of his career 
with Perkins Bacon, as we shall see later. 

The One Penny design received a far more serious dint when it was 
mangled in 1870 in order to produce a Three Halfpence value; a shaped 
frame was added in order to convert it into a shield, and on this frame 
was feeble lettering and worse ornament. This oddity kept company 
with a greater freak, the curious miniature Halfpenny, with a miniature 
head floating. in a small white circle, and miniature letters in each 
corner. As if in exasperation the designer added figures of value of huge 
proportions on the flanking panels. But by this time the stamp designs 
of Great Britain were entering on so strange a phase that one cannot be 
surprised at anything. 
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Chapter Two 


THE PRIMITIVES 


MAURITIUS, 1847 to 1859 (ii, 8-11) 
| | Ihe urge to imitate did not spread so swiftly over the world one 


hundred ycars ago. The Cantons of Switzerland began to issue 
stamps in 1843, feeble designs of the kind from which we had 
been saved by Rowland Hill. Certain Postmasters in the United States 
started from 1845 to make their own issues in anticipation of the first 
Government issue two years later. But it was left to Mauritius to pro- 
duce the second real stamp issue, and the work was entrusted to J. Bar- 
nard, a watchmaker living in the colony. He engraved on the back of a 
copper-plate advertisement the famous Post Office issue, comprising 
two values, printed direct from the original, a single copy at a time. 
This stamp is a heroic copy of Heath’s Penny Black, made by a crafts- 
man who was used to handling delicate and intricate work, and though 
it bears no signs of a master hand it ranks high among the Primitives. 
With only one engraver in the colony there was no fear of forgery and 
the bottom corner letters were replaced by the Maltese Cross. post 
OFFICE and MAURITIUS were added to the sides, so that lettering ran 
all round the stamp. This lettering is poor, and affords one more ex 

ample of the fact that the ability both to draw and letter is very rare in 
one man. 

In one particular it improved on its original, for following the 
example of the Twopence of 1841 it omitted the full point after ONE 
PENNY. This full point in the Penny Black is a definite weakness: one 
would like to think that it was an afterthought, inserted in deference to 
authority against the designer’s will. The position in the line would tend 
to confirm this were it not that the early proofs, when the lettering was 
first inserted as a single line in small type, indicate clearly that it was put 
in by the engraver as a matter of course. No attempt was made to imitate 
the engine-turned background of the Perkins Bacon original. 

The second issue from Mauritius, also engraved by Barnard, shows a 
certain falling off in the quality of the engraving of the Queen’s features, 
probably due to the fact that his eyesight was failing, and that he had to 
make twelve separate engravings in order to provide a pane from which 
Stamps could be produced in quantity and with speed. post PAID was 
substituted for post OFFICE, (ii, 8). 
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Although Barnard’s engraving was deeply cut the plates were not 
hard enough to stand constant wear, and in ten years’ time they were 
re-engraved by Sherwin. The results were lamentable, for the Queen’s 
head revealed a smug, thick-necked matron wearing a fillet in the 
Classical style, (ii, 10). Even worse was to follow, for in the same year a 
new plate for the Twopence was engraved by a Frenchman with an 
artistic bent named Lapirot, and he could do no more than produce a 
kind of monkey with its hair trailing in the breeze, irreverently known 
to collectors as “The Dog’s Head’ (ii, 9). This was the worst of the 
primitives, although a lithographed design by Dardenne, also printed 
in the colony, was little better, (ii, 11). 

The Mauritius Primitives had their day, and there was only just time 
for Perkins Bacon to restore the situation with the issue showing the 
delightful design of Britannia and the sugar bales, which was later 
adopted both by Trinidad and Barbados, before the colony changed 
over to de la Rue and typography. In the meantime the example of 
Mauritius had spread. In 1850 both New South Wales and Victoria pro- 
duced engraved issues designed and printed in the colony. 


NEW SOUTH WALES, 1850 (ii, 12), 1851 (ii, 13) 

The first issue of New South Wales, designed by Robert Clayton, 
marks the first departure from the principle of using the Queen’s head 
as the main feature of the design. The famous Sydney view is the fore- 
runner of the Colony Badge. The influence of the Penny Black is still to 
be seen in the arrangement of the lettering and the inclusion of the Mal- 
tese cross at the corners, but the colony badge—a view of Sydney har- 
bour with what appears to be a group of immigrants sitting on their 
luggage at the quayside, while their ship lies at anchor in the back- 
ground—and colony motto, sIC FORTIS ETRURIA CREVIT, occupy a 
circular area in the centre of the stamp within a band containing the 
motto of Australia, (ii, 12). 

This stamp was re-engraved at an early date by H. C. Jervis and 
passed through several states, but the design, although improved, 
remained substantially the same. Manning designed and John Car- 
michael engraved new Penny and Twopence values in 1851 which 
restored the Queen’s head to her proud position in theory but fell sadly 
short of dignity in practice. Their effort is better than Lapirot’s Dog’s 
Head, but it is a chicken-necked affair as far as the portrait is concerned, 
and the task of introducing NEw sOUTH WALES, which was later to 
trouble all designers of stamps for this colony, proved too much for 
Manning, nor did Jervis make any improvement when he re-engraved 
the plate later, (ii, 13). That the task was not insuperable was shown by 
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Perkins Bacon in the stamps which they engraved for these same values in 
1856, for they have ruthlessly cut out all the fussiness that marks Mann- 
ing’s effort, and by restoring the lettering to its correct proportions 
produced the handsomest stamp issued in New South Wales, (ii, 14). 
VICTORIA, 1850 (ii, 15), 1852 (ii, 16) 

Mr. Thomas Ham of Melbourne was a Romanticist: he was also the 
first designer to eschew the ‘Formal’ and adopt the ‘Proper’—and a very 
pleasant, plump, nursery story-book Queen he has given us. 

The design is simple; a full-face portrait, showing the head and 
shoulders of the Queen, sitting comfortably with crown and sceptre— 
not,the classic and delicate beauty of the Chalbn portrait which was to 
serve the stamp designers so admirably later, but a homely, pleasant 
body, evidently deeply interested in her new colony, and quite content 
to have reached her thirties, (ii, 15). It is a rare piece of work, marred 
only by the fact that the stamps were lithographed from transfers and 
Not printed direct from the engraved plates. The lettering is neat and 
effective, and the lower corner letters are so small that they are barely 
noticeable. This plate and its successor, which was a sharper and im- 
proved version of the same design, went through various states during 
their lifetime in the hands of the lithographers, who were lavish in their 
attentions to the work when it had been laid down on their stones. 

In 1852 Thomas Ham engraved another design, and this time he was 
able to print an issue direct before it passed into the hands of the litho- 
gtaphers. This time he showed the Queen complete, on the Coronation 
chair, and his conception is rather chilly after the cosy comfort of his 
first issue, (ii, 16). He omitted the name of the colony, and cleared the 
smallest possible space for the lettering at the foot, which clearly has 
been inserted by another hand, for the offending full point, omitted 
from the first issue, appears in all its hideousness. One gathers the im- 
pression that this design was intended to serve as a keyplate for several 
values. Perkins Bacon were given this stamp as a model for their issue 
of 1856, (ii, 17). Their work is excellent, but they fell down over the 
lettering, which they cut in two distinct styles. The arrangement of 
VICTORIA, which is engraved in outline letters on a curved clear space, 
is due to the fact that the design had been submitted by Perkins Bacon 
for New South Wales three years earlier, so that it was clearly intended 
to serve for several colonies. Thus a good design was sacrificed to a 
forlorn hope. 


TASMANIA, 1853 (ii, 18) 


The early stamps of the colony were engraved by C. W. Coard and 
printed at a newspaper office. From the point of view of design they are 
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dull. They contain the head of the Queen, or of a woman with a bun 
facing right who must be the Queen because she couldn’t be anybody 
else, VAN DIEMEN’S LAND, and the value. There seems to have been 
dubiety about the apostrophe in DIEMEN’S. It appears in the Fourpence, 
(ii, 18), but not in the One Penny. They are of great interest to the col- 
lector specialising in this country, owing to their many varieties, but 
they play no part in the development of Stamp Design, and have not 
even the merit of being quaint or imaginative. Tasmanian design begins 
with Perkins Bacon’s ‘Proper’ issue of 1855, and the Chalon portrait, 


(vi, 56, $7). 


INDIA, 1854 (ii, 19, 20) 

India’s first real stamp was designed at the Surveyor-General’s office 
in Calcutta and reproduced by lithography in 1854. The Government 
Printing Office in India has always been a long way ahead of its con- 
temporary commercial printing presses as far as quality is concerned, 
especially in the Survey department, and this first Indian stamp is a 
good one. It is simple, and it offered no problems to its designer—only 
the Queen’s head, and INDIA HALF ANNA. The designer worked with 
Wyon’s head in front of him, but he cut it very simply, without shad- 
ing, for he intended to rely on the contrast of vivid solid colouring and 
white space for his effect, (ii, 19). 

This is the simplest of the Primitives, but it is effective; it has clearly 
been designed by a craftsman who had shut his ears to the blandish- 
ments of imitation and had concentrated on producing a design which 
he knew could be printed easily and effectively with the means at his 
disposal. It is here that he triumphs over Barnard of Mauritius, who 
sacrificed his design to a process beyond his powers, or Thomas Ham, 
who designed for a process which he was unable to employ. The design 
for the One Anna follows the Half Anna closely. 

In the same year an octagonal design was made for a Four Annas value, 
but the designer overreached himself. The principle of using white 
paper was carried to excess, and there was not sufficient printing surface 
left to give the stamp the gay colouring of the lower values. On the 
other hand the stamps were printed in two colours, and were the first 
British stamps to have that distinction. 

The Two Annas value, which appeared a month later, was made at the 
Calcutta Mint, and falls between two stools, (ii, 20). The designer has 
fallen into the pitfall of incorporating detail unsuitable to his printing 
process. The head is shaded, the lettering lacks definition, and the orna- 
mental border shows a half-hearted attempt to imitate the work of 
Perkins Bacon. One is tempted to believe that he tried to go one better 
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than his opposite number in the Surveyor General’s Office, and failed 
dismally. 

Perkins Bacon never designed a stamp for India: as a country it might 
have appealed to Humphrys’ imagination, if he had been given a free 
hand, for he was just passing from the period which produced Cape of 
Good Hope and Western Australia to the series of Chalon masterpieces 
which started with New Zealand. But the days of Perkins Bacon were 
numbered when it came to printing for countries who required stamps 
in vast quantities. India printed thirty million copies of the 1854 Half 
Anna in three months. When the first issue to be printed at home was 
issued in Calcutta in 1855 it bore the imprint of de la Rue; it had been 
produced by typography, and the head, engraved for the new process 
by Joubert de la Ferté after Wyon’s original medal, (x, 94), was the 
same as that which had appeared in Great Britain three months earlier, 
when the new Fourpence value had been issued, (ix, 77). 


THE TEMPORISERS 


These were the days of sailing ships, and the delays caused by con- 
trary winds or irregular calls are reflected in the postal histories of cer- 
tain of the colonies, especially those at a great distance from the mother- 
land. Frequently the shortage is made up by surcharging the values for 
which the local demand is comparatively small, but sometimes this 
expedient failed also. Recourse was had to improvisation: stamps were 
printed from type set up in the local printing offices, on any paper of an 
unusual quality that might be available. Of countries issuing such 
stamps British Guiana—our one colony on the mainland of South 
America—has become the most famous because of its solitary one cent 
black on magenta, which has assumed the role of being the most valu- 
able stamp in the world. The design of these stamps, while it might 
interest a student of period typography, does not come within the scope 
of an examination into the history and trend of Stamp Design. 

In three instances, however, these local attempts were more ambi- 
tious: an attempt was made not to produce an improvised stamp but 
to imitate the existing stamp. These stamps therefore might be treated 
as Primitives, although they lack the originality of the designs of 
Barnard, Clayton or Ham. 


TRINIDAD, 1852 

The Trinidad imitation of the Perkins Bacon Britannia and the sugar 
bags, (iv, 29), ran concurrently with its original from 1852-1860. It was 
engraved by Charles Petit and reproduced by lithography. Unfortu- 
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8. Barnard’s engraving for the second issue of Mauritius in 1848, 
based on the first, but showing some deterioration in the details of 
the Queen’s head. posr parp has been substituted for post OFFICE, 
which appeared in the first issue by error. 

g. Lapirot’s lamentable performance for the Mauritius Twopence of 
1859. It has been nicknamed ‘The Dog’s Head’. 

ro. Sherwin’s re-engraving, in 1858, of Barnard’s second issuc of 1848, 
(8), after the plates had worn out. 

rx. A lithographed issue of 1859 by Dardenne, also a Mauritius printer. 
Both the Penny and Twopence values were reproduced in this 
design, which lasted until de la Rue’s first typographed issue was 
ready in 1860. Usually referred to as the ‘Greek Border’. 

12. The famous Sydney view, first designed by Robert Clayton in 1850. 
There are numerous versions of the design, which was used for 
three values. This shows the first version of the One Penny, without 
clouds. 

13. Manning’s design of 1851 for New South Wales, engraved on steel 
by Carmichael of Sydney, and used for three values (from a retouched 
print). 

14. In 1856 Perkins Bacon re-interpreted Manning’s design in their own 
fashion, and sent the plates to the colony for printing. The design 
was used for various values, and lived for over fifty years. 

15. In 1850 Thomas Ham of Melbourne engraved plates for the One 
Penny, Twopence and Threepence of Victoria. They were litho- 
graphed. A lightly cancelled copy of the Twopence, with a butterfly 
postmark. 

16. Thomas Ham’s design of 1852, printed direct from his engraved 
plates. 

17. Perkins Bacon re-interpreted Ham’s idea in 1856. The engraving of 
VICTORIA On a curved panel suggests that they meditated a standard 
colonial issue. 

18. Coard’s design for the early Tasmanian issue of 1853. 

19. The first Indian adhesive, designed and lithographed in the Sur- 
veyor-General’s Office, Calcutta, in 185 4. 

20. A more ambitious attempt by the Calcutta Mint in 1854. 
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nately so much has been lost in the printing, and the printing deteri- 
orated so rapidly, that it is not easy to determine how closely or ably 
Petit had followed his original. He certainly introduced no new feature, 
and his attempt shows signs of good craftsmanship. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 1857 


In 1857, during a temporary shortage, an issue was lithographed by 
the Government Printer. The original has the appearance of a rough 
drawing transferred to the stone. It is hard to see why the work could 
not have been carried out more carefully in view of the process used, 
particularly in regard to the quality of the lettering. While a small 
colony might have had difficulty in finding an engraver even of 
moderate skill the discovery of an artist or draughtsman should not 
have been difficult, even if the printer had to look beyond his own staff 
for the purpose. Can it be that the Government Printer himself, or the 
Governotr’s Lady, sought to gather artistic laurels? 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 1861 


During a temporary shortage in 1861 the Perkins Bacon triangular 
stamp was imitated locally by C. J. Roberts, who engraved it on steel. 
Two values were printed by typography from stereo plates made from 
Roberts’s plate, so that the result is surprisingly good. These ‘wood- 
blocks’, as they are called for some unknown reason, are much sought 
after, and the fact that there are so many shades of colour, and also 
errors in colour, has made the field a very wide one for the collector. 
As the missing stamps which they were replacing were, in fact, lying in 
Capetown harbour during the whole of the time that this issue was 
making philatelic history, one is led to wonder whether the cult of the 
speculative issue may not date back to 1861. 


These Primitives have a special interest of their own, for they repre- 
sent the contribution of the amateur to British Stamp Design. Unfor- 
tunately they are so rare that they normally cannot be studied except 
in the Tapling Collection at the British Museum, where the discordant 
encouragement of the Bloomsbury schoolchildren who forgather in 
that sacred spot, and the storklike discomfort of one’s stance, robs the 
privilege of much of its charm. 


Chapter Three 
THE OLD MASTERS 


he die engraved by Frederick Heath for the Penny Black in 1840, 

and used for the preparation of the Twopenny Blue in 1841, 

lasted for fifteen years. Perkins Bacon therefore had ample time 
for developing their facilities for stamp production, and when the call 
came after ten years for stamps for the Colonies they were well prepared 
to seize the opportunity. 

Only one of the smaller colonies, Mauritius, had made any move in 
the interval, but in 1850 the demands began to pour in. The North 
American Colonies and the West Indies were the first, for the two 
Australian colonies, New South Wales and Victoria, decided to make 
their own arrangements. Canada also decided to issue stamps at this 
time, but the order went to Rawdon, Wright, Hatch & Edson of New 
York, who had prepared the first general issue for the United States in 
1847. The design of the British stamps printed in America will be 
examined more conveniently later on, in Chapter V. 

It will be remembered that before they secured the contract for print- 
ing the first stamps Perkins Bacon submitted certain specimens to Row- 
land Hill which indicated the quality of their craftsmanship. The sub- 
jects selected were a group of allegorical figures, (i, 3), and micro- 
scopic lettering showing the Lord’s Prayer engraved on a threepenny 
piece, (i, 4). It is not surprising therefore that as soon as the designs 
gave them the opportunity Perkins Bacon excelled in the production of 
allegorical figures and devices as a means of imparting to Stamp Design 
the symbolism it was meant to convey. The stamps which they engraved 
during this period of seven years include the most beautiful that have 
ever been produced, either by them or their contemporaries. 


NEW BRUNSWICK and NOVA SCOTIA, 1851 


The first issues for both these colonies appeared in September 1851. 
The stamp was square in shape, a side being equal to the depth of the 
Penny Black, and in order to balance the lettering, due to the names of 
the colonies consisting of two words in each case, the square was stood 
up on one corner; by this means the name of the colony reads con- 
veniently round the upper portion of the stamp, and the value and 
POSTAGE runs round the lower portion. The central portion contains 
a crown on a white octagonal background, and as off-shoots there are 
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heraldic flowers, also on white backgrounds of an eight-pointed star, 
representing the races that make up the British nation. The work is 
beautifully engraved and the lettering follows very closely the style of 
the lettering in the Penny Black. The figures of value were inserted 
neatly in each corner. 

It would seem that the stamp for New Brunswick was engraved first, 
for the four heraldic flowers consist of two roses, a thistle, and a sham- 
rock, (iii, 22). Evidently some ardent Welshman protested at the 
exclusion of his race before the dies of the Nova Scotia stamps were 
engraved, for the latter have a daffodil in the fourth place instead of 
the second rose. 

These two issues lasted for ten years, except that a new value for One 
Penny was engraved in 1853 for New Brunswick. This stamp is of the 
greatest interest for here is Humphrys’s first engraving from the famous 
Chalon portrait, (vi). The detail is so fine that the design is best ex- 
amined from a die proof. The designer planned to superimpose the 
portrait on a background reminiscent of the stamp that had been de- 
signed for the colony two years earlier, but experiment quickly shows 
that this cannot be done successfully if the stamp is diamond-shaped. 
The stamp therefore was placed squarely, but the portrait was placed in 
a diamond-shaped panel, so that it follows the general arrangement of 
the first stamp. The lettering had to be divided up, however, so that the 
name of the colony appeared at the top and bottom, and the value and 
POSTAGE at the sides. By keeping this lettering small, and not spread- 
ing it out unduly, the two groups of words do not appear to be as badly 
separated as they might have been with less careful treatment. The fact 
that ONE PENNY on the left-hand side reads downwards instead of up- 
wards is quite revolutionary, (iii, 21). 

It would be interesting to know whether the inclusion of the Chalon 
head was suggested by Humphrys. One fears that he was working under 
instructions, because he was not the pioneer. The first adaptation of the 
Chalon head had appeared two years earlier in the first Canadian issue of 
1851, printed in New York, and one must conclude that her sister 
colony of Nova Scotia had asked for the Queen’s head to appear on her 
stamps also in future. But, whether she had stipulated that the head used 
in the Canadian Twopence should be copied or not, it is clear that the 
careful detail in the original New Brunswick design, if it were to be 
reflected in the second design, demanded a ‘Proper’ rather than a 
‘Formal’ portrait. On the other hand Humphrys may well have main- 
tained touch with his old engraving associates in America, and would 
certainly have been deeply interested in their work. The inspiration 
therefore may have come from him. 
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TRINIDAD, 1851 (iv, 29) 

Trinidad was the first of the West Indian Colonies to issue a stamp, 
and Perkins Bacon carried the allegory a little further, for the four races 
comprising the nation were represented in the single figure of Britannia 
with her shield and trident. By her side are the bales of merchandise— 
presumably sugar in those days, which we imported in large quanti- 
ties—with a full rigged barque in the background. On the whole there 
is a touch of arrogance not evident in the North American designs. 
Originally designed for Mauritius, the stamps were engraved in 1848. 

The stamp is of normal size, and the central figure shows a solid 
Britannia, alert but comfortable, not aggressive and yet very secure in 
her possession of the sugar bags and the ships. The design is very simple, 
and the lettering is confined to the name of the colony in white sans serif 
letters across the bottom. In each corner there is a small star, and a 
simple border encloses an engine-turned background, (iv, 29). The 
omission of the value, which was followed when the design was subse- 
quently adopted for Barbados and Trinidad, was due to the fact that 
the negro population of these sugar-producing islands—who had only 
enjoyed twenty years of freedom from slavery—was still illiterate, and 
would only be able to distinguish one value from another by its colour. 
In 1858 and 1859 all three colonies added the value, which was inserted 
across the bottom of the stamp, and the name of the colony, which was 
placed across the top of the stamp in a curved line. This enabled the 
designer to fit the long names in comfortably without cramping them 
or making them too small, which would have been the inevitable result 
if they had been printed horizontally between the corner stars in the 
usual way, (iv, 30). 

White sans serif letters were used for the Trinidad and Barbados 
issues, in the style of the original lettering, but it is curious that for the 
second Mauritius issue of this design a letter with serifs, very like the 
lettering of the Penny Black, should be used for the value at the foot, 
whereas the name of the colony is printed in sans serif letters. The styles 
clash badly, (iv, 31). 

Were these West Indian stamps engraved by Humphrys? A com- 
parison with Nova Scotia or New Brunswick suggests the contrary. 
They have also been attributed to Frederick Heath, working from asketch 
by Henry Corbould, who in turn was influenced by Rotier’s Britannia on 
the coinage, for which the Duchess of Richmond served as a model. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 1853 (iii, 25) 


Once again the length of a colony’s name has determined the size of a 
stamp, and few will quarrel with this happy hazard when examining 
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Humphrys’s engraving of Charles Bell’s design for the first issue which 
Perkins Bacon produced for the Cape of Good Hope in 1853. This 
stamp is probably one of the most popular ever produced—at the same 
time it is one of the simplest, and it affords an outstanding example of 
the perfect balance of lettering with design. It is a well-known com- 
plaint amongst modern designers that they are expected to crowd far 
too much into the space available: but even if they were given unlimited 
space, and freedom to choose their own shape for the stamp, they could 
hardly make a better job than this first issue of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Oddly enough the shape came first: the triangular stamp was in- 
tended to be used for inland mail only, so that the illiterate native post- 
man could distinguish it from the incoming mail from abroad, which 
would presumably have stamps of rectangular shape. One is happy to 
have been spared argument with a Government Official of this type, 
and can only be grateful for the fact that the length of the Colony’s 
name demanded a triangle with a long hypotenuse. There was also a 
proposal for a shield-shaped stamp to distinguish the mail going abroad, 
but somebody had the courage to squash it. In practice the length of the 
perpendicular was made the same as the depth of the Penny Black. 

The name of the colony appears along the hypotenuse, and posrAGE 
and the value fit comfortably into the remaining sides. The three 
corners were filled with an ornament cut with far more care than some 
of the previous corner-pieces, and the whole of the centre of the design 
is occupied by an allegorical figure showing Hope seated with her 
anchor—which, with the addition of a ram later became the badge of 
the Colony—so arranged that the general outline of the figure con- 
formed with the shape of the triangle. The background was engine- 
turned, and the lettering followed closely the standard style of the 
Penny Black. The background has been carried underneath the lettering 
with considerable success, (iii, 25). 

It is difficult, after studying this design in detail, to avoid the conclu- 
sion that the craftsmanship of the stamp engraver reaches its highest 
peak in Humphrys’s work on the first Cape of Good Hope issue. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 1854 (iv, 32, 33, 34) 

The reproduction of the Colony badge as the central motive in the 
design was by now becoming the rule, and for the first Western Austra- 
lian issue of 1854 the swan gave full scope to the engraver. But it must 
be admitted that Perkins Bacon fell from the pedestal which they had 
erected when they approached the problem set by the lettering. It is 
hard to believe that Humphrys was even consulted. The shape chosen 
was oblong—the same dimensions as the Penny Black—and there were 
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three values. Of these the Penny is the happiest, and the swan, with its 
engine-turned background, is excellently cut, (iv, 32). The lettering, 
however, which is engraved in white sans serif letters on a solid border 
round the design, is far too large, and the word AUSTRALIA is too con- 
densed. One is forced to conclude that the shorter words were engraved 
first, and that the size of the lettering had been fixed before the engraver 
tackled the word AUSTRALIA. If AUSTRALIA had been cut first, in 
letters of sufficient size to get it comfortably into the space available, 
and the remaining words had been uniform, with similar spacing be- 
tween each letter, an exceedingly attractive stamp would have been pro- 
duced. This method was adopted by the engraver in the second issue 
of Nova Scotia a year before, and it is surprising that the same idea was 
not followed. The floral ornaments in the corner are also too elaborate 
in detail, and their fine lines are lost in contrast to the general boldness 
of the design. 

The Australian lithographers struggled with the same problem when 
they patched up the Fourpence value; they tried to snatch extra space by 
removing the ornaments and clipping each corner diagonally. But they 
defeated their object by putting AUSTRALIA in still deeper and more 
condensed letters, and threw away the advantage of the extra width, 
(iv, 33). When they prepared the Shilling value they capitulated. The 
design was reduced to an oval, and the lettering was reduced and spaced 
more evenly. But the word wEstT was contracted to w., and the swan 
became far too large for the space in which it was meant to float so 
nobly, (iv, 34). A better example might have been given in the first place 
by a firm who set store on its ability to engrave the Lord’s Prayer on a 
threepenny bit; but these two higher values were produced on the cheap 
and are condemned accordingly. They are the result of slipshod borders 
imposed on the original One Penny, and lettered by hand. 

In the meantime Humphrys had started work on the Portrait issues, 
which call for a special section of their own, but from the style of the 
workmanship it would seem that his hand is to be traced in the pre- 
paration of the Victorian Sixpence of 1856, (ii, 17), which has already 
been described, and there is one final achievement in the allegorical 
style which he probably inspired, even if he did not actually engrave 
the dies for all of the values. 


NEWFOUNDLAND, 1857 (iii, 23, 24, 26, 27, 28) 

The first Newfoundland issue of 1857 followed the tradition for the 
North American colonies which Perkins Bacon founded in 1851, and it 
also created its own problems, for the full title of the colony was to be 
ST. JOHN’S NEWFOUNDLAND, and the value and posTaGE had also to 
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be included. Nor did the fact that one of the values called for the letter- 
ing SIXPENCE HALFPENNY simplify matters. As a result this series, for 
there were five types, affords a most interesting example of the influence 
of lettering in determining the design. One is tempted to conclude that 
Perkins Bacon themselves could not make up their own minds, and that 
having submitted five suggestions to the authorities they found that they 
were all accepted. 

The One Penny is an adaptation of the first New Brunswick issue, 
which had been engraved six years previously. The word NEWFOUND- 
LAND was the crux of the matter, and we have already seen in West 
Australia how a long word can force an engraver to produce work un- 
worthy of his powers. Clearly it had to be divided, and it is clear that 
the division into NEWFOUND and LAND shows that then, as now, the 
accent was laid on the first syllable. This division meant that the name 
of the colony would occupy three of the sides: there was no need there- 
fore to stand the square on edge, as it had been for New Brunswick. 
The difficulty of getting in a fifth line PostTAGE was solved by cutting it 
in small letters as an upper line at the bottom of the stamp immediately 
above the value. This is a device that we shall find adopted frequently 
later, and it invariably has an ugly effect, catching the eye and upsetting 
the balance of the design. The rest of the design follows New Bruns- 
wick closely: the Welsh enthusiast has not put in any plea for inclusion, 
but the die has been turned round so that Ireland shares pride of place 
with England at the head, while the thistle and the second rose point 
downwards, (iii, 23). 

The second solution was obvious, for the Cape of Good Hope tri- 
angular design had met a precisely similar situation; NEWFOUNDLAND 
can be printed as a single word, balanced by st. JOHN’s, and POSTAGE 
and the value occupy the long hypotenuse. The inside of the triangle 
consists of the three emblems—there is still no thought given to Wales 
—on a white pyramid of three intersecting circles, (iii, 24). The choice 
of a pyramid is ingenious for, like the figure of Hope, it enables the 
designer to carry through the triangular motive. The rest of the back- 
ground shows some fine details of engine-turning. 

This triangular stamp ranks very high among the early masterpieces, 
although it has certain blemishes. The insertion of a point between 
POSTAGE and THREEPENCE Is ugly, and gives a cramped effect to the 
spacing of the letters of the line. The expansion of letters in st. JOHN’S 
in order to spread out the word in an attempt to fill the panel and 
balance NEWFOUNDLAND misses fire, for what it may have gained in 
Space is spoilt by the strong contrast in the cut of the lettering. 

The remaining three types in this series are to an extent variations of 
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21. The second Nova Scotia design of 1853, a charming adaptation, 
showing also Humphrys’s introduction of the Chalon portrait to 
British Stamp Design. It had already been used in New York for the 
first Canadian issue of 1851, but by that time Humphrys had been 1n 
this country for six years. 

22. The first New Brunswick issue of 1851. The design was also used 
for the first Nova Scotia issue at the same year, with a slight altera- 
tion of the emblems. 

23. In 1857 Humphrys adapted his New Brunswick design for New- 
foundland. 

24. The imitation of the triangular shape of the Cape of Good Hope 
stamps solved the problem offered by the Newfoundland lettering 
in the Threepence value. 

25. The famous Cape of Good Hope triangular of 1853, designed by 
Charles Bell, engraved by William Humphrys. 

26-28. The Newfoundland lettering remained a thorn in the flesh. For 
the Twopence and One Shilling an excellent design was prepared 
(26). For the Fourpence postAGE was taken to the top and the rest 
of the design pushed down (27), which spoilt the balance. The Six- 
pence Halfpenny value added to the designer’s difficulties. He de- 
cided to hide posTAGE immediately above the circle containing the 
emblem—a dangerous expedient. Clearly the two components 
of the value should not have been separated, for it must be possible 
to link posTAGE to the whole of the value. 


x -.-« * 
There is no known portrait of William Humphrys. His signature has 
been reproduced from a receipt in the possession of the Royal 
Philatelic Society, London. 
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the same design. One suspects that they were the outcome of the s1x- 
PENCE HALFPENNY problem. Clearly neither the square nor the tri- 
angular stamps could swallow such a mouthful and still retain their 
equilibrium. So the problem was tackled on original lines, as it should 
have been at the start. Two years before, as will be seen later, Perkins 
Bacon had introduced a new size and shape of stamp for the first issue 
of South Australia, It was a tall stamp, having no relation to the pro- 
portions or dimensions of the Penny Black, but it was sufficiently deep 
to enable the words st. JOHN’s NEWFOUNDLAND to be printed as a 
horseshoe, and it settled once and for all the problem raised by the 
length of the Colony’s name. A posy, containing the emblems, on a 
white circular background provided a centre-piece of great charm 
which nestled snugly under the shadow of the curved line of lettering. 
So far so good, but when the time came to fill in posraGE and the 
value the indecision which seems to have haunted the designer during 
the whole of this job again became only too evident. 

In the Twopence and One Shilling values, which are the happiest, 
they pushed up the design so that the name of the colony assumes its 
proper importance. POSTAGE and TWOPENCE are cut as two lines at the 
bottom, but PosTAGE is a real line, not an apology for an inconvenient 
presence, as in the Penny value, (iii, 26). 

Why the same scheme was not adopted for the Fourpence can only 
be explained by the theory that the authorities embarrassed Perkins 
Bacon by accepting all their essays. pPosTAGE is shifted up to the top of 
the stamp, where it occupies a draughty if not dangerous position in 
those hazardous days of imperforation. The rest of the design is 
lowered, condensed and cramped generally to give POSTAGE its oppor- 
tunity for discomfort, (iii, 27). 

POSTAGE suffers even more grievously in the Sixpence Halfpenny 
value, which otherwise is very successful. Clearly if there was to be any 
balance to the design sIxpENCE must be cut across the top and HALF- 
PENNY across the bottom, and this is done very pleasantly, in white 
lettering, admirably spaced, on curved solid panels. But where can 
POSTAGE go? If it is linked to one of the values it eliminates the other: 
the stamp will either read Postage Sixpence or Postage One Halfpenny. 
Even the small figures in the corners—which appear throughout the 
series—will not break down this illusion. So they fell back once more 
on those horrible small letters, and this time they placed them im- 
mediately above the circle of emblems, in the hope no doubt that they 
would be lost to sight and that the officials would be satisfied. The less 
discerning eye may not notice them, or may not be bothered by them, 
but they do break up the background sadly, (iii, 28). 
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When the Americans cut the second issue they evidently found the 
authorities in St. John’s more complacent than the Colonial Office 
officials whom Perkins Bacon had to satisfy, for the word POSTAGE was 
omitted, and the Colony’s name was reduced to NEWFOUNDLAND. 
What sort of job Perkins Bacon could have produced if the lettering 
had been reduced to Newfoundland One Penny, we can well imagine: 
we are only two years from the first Natal issue, and four years from 
the masterpieces of Grenada and St. Vincent. We cannot blame the 
engravers for the first Newfoundland jumble sale! 

So far we have only heard of Perkins Bacon among British engravers. 
There are, however, two other issues which must be considered with 
the group that we have been studying. 


BRITISH GUIANA, 1853 (iv, 35) 


In 1853 Waterlow & Sons, after having provided the colony with a 
temporary expedient in the form of a lithographed label, employed C. H. 
Jeens to engrave two magnificent stamps for the One Cent and Four Cents 
values, which they unfortunately reproduced by lithography instead of 
the recess process. The quality of their lithography, however, was very 
high and, although the superb detail of recess printing is lacking, the 
beauty of the design is almost unimpaired, (iv, 35). 

These stamps are of great importance, in that they are the first to 
show a colony’s badge in its entirety, and probably set the fashion. By 
1853 Perkins Bacon had produced the emblematic designs of New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, and the symbolic designs of Trinidad and 
Barbados: they were working on Bell’s suggestion for the Cape of Good 
Hope. But Waterlow in 1852 had, as already mentioned, produced a 
temporary expedient for British Guiana which showed the familiar 
badge of a full-rigged ship, and the Colony’s motto of Damus peti- 
musque vicissim. Obviously this was a makeshift to cover the work of 
engraving the die and printing the first consignment. It would seem 
clear, then, that Waterlow designed and printed the first stamp in the 
long and successful tradition of colony badges. 

While at first sight their design may appear to be complicated it is, 
on dissection, found to be exceedingly simple. The ship—which is 
shown as a barque instead of a full-rigged ship—occupies the centre of 
an oval, and the motto is printed round the framework of the oval, 
The lettering of the colony and the value, and our old friend posTAGE, 
are printed on decorated panels along the four edges, forming a 
frame. The oval nearly touches this frame, and the intervening space 
between oval and frame is filled by pyramidal ornaments. The new 
feature of the design, apart from the choice of the ship and motto, is the 
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introduction of these ornaments where Perkins Bacon would have used 
an engine-turned background. Waterlow, who were bank-note printers 
on a large scale, could undoubtedly have employed engine-turning also, 
but they were going to produce the stamps by lithography, and their 
open ornamentation was more suitable to that process than the very 
finely engraved backgrounds which are characteristic of recess printing. 

If one can criticise this stamp at all severely it would be on the score 
that the designer had overloaded his side panels with ornament at the 
expense of the lettering BRITISH GUIANA. That he agreed seems to be 
borne out by the improved and strengthened lettering of the Four Cents 
value. In the 1860 issue, the scroll work is removed from the panels, 
which are now completely filled by lettering, and the motto is cut in 
reverse, but the spandrels are ornamented rather clumsily, so that they 
suggest a poor imitation of engine-turning, (iv, 36). 

It is on the brilliance of the first issue, and particularly of the Four 
Cents value, that these first stamps of Waterlow can claim to rank so 
high. Another interesting innovation was the employment of the figures 
of the date of issue for corner-pieces; these had an ornamented back- 
ground in the original designs for the One Cent and Four Cents, but the 
background was omitted when the Four Cents was re-engraved in 1860. 


NEVIS, 1861 (iv, 37, 38) 


In 1861—later than the rest of the designs which we have been con- 
sidering in this chapter—Nissen & Parker of London produced by the 
recess process, or farmed out to Waterlow, the first issue of stamps for 
Nevis. A lithographed issue from the same dies was produced later in 
1876, but the design was intended for recess printing. 

There are four values, each of which shows the badge of the colony— 
a symbolical female figure pouring water from a thermal spring over 
the hand or head of two other symbolical female figures apparently in a 
state of exhaustion—NEvIs and the value. 

The first thing that strikes one on glancing at these four values is the 
curious unevenness in the quality of the work—and we very soon find 
ourselves examining an ingenious piece of philatelic cribbing. It is clear 
over whose shoulder the engraver was looking when he designed the 
penny value, (iv, 37); the Maltese Crosses in the four corners: the cut 
of ONE PENNY across the bottom panel, although the full point is miss- 
ing: the looping curves up the sides: all these indisputably take us back 
to the first of all stamps. But when we come to the Fourpence value, 
which is also oddly reminiscent at the first glance, and run our original 
to earth, we find that we are gazing at a skilful imitation of Joubert de 
la Ferté’s design for de la Rue’s first tvpocranhical icene fre Geant 
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29. Britannia and the sugar-bags, designed for Mauritius in 1848, but 
first issued in Trinidad in 1851. It was also adapted for Barbados. 
There was no lettering of value; the various values were indicated 
by different colours. 

30. The value was engraved at the bottom in 1858, and the name of the 
colony placed across the top. 

31. Mauritius in 1859 used a serif-letter for the value, on the lines of the 
original Penny Black lettering: it clashes with the sans serif lettering 
of the name of the colony. 

32. Perkins Bacon’s design for the first Western Australian One Penny 
of 1854—a reproduction of a later plate adapted for the Fourpence. 

33. A lithographed design for the first Fourpence; a clumsy attempt to 
make a good thing look different. 

34. An even worse attempt to alter the successful design to make a 
new One Shilling value. This stamp was also lithographed. 

35. C. H. Jecns’s splendid design for the British Guiana issue of 1853. It 
is a rare instance of a lithographed stamp being able to compete 
with a line-engraved design, and introduced Waterlow. 

36. An attempt to simplify the lettering in 1860: this simplification 
reduces the stamp to the level of a good lithographed issue, and it 
bears the features of typography rather than line-engraving. 

37, 38. Nissen and Parker pour new wine into old bottles. The frames 
of the Nevis issue of 1861 are copied from Great Britain. 

39, 41. Nissen and Parker’s work for the Virgin Islands in 1866 and 
1867 accentuates the unsuitability of lithography as a stamp-printing 
process. Both Waterlow and de la Rue tried to print these stamps, 
but neither was able to make a good job of them. 

40. Ridgway’s grand design for the St. Vincent Five Shillings of 1880. 

42. The Five Shillings Barbados of 1873 may also be the work of Ridg- 
way, for he designed essays for Perkins Bacon when they were striv- 
ing to fill up the contracts they had lost to de la Rue. It shows 29 in 
an ornamental setting, and cannot be regarded as more than a make- 
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Britain, the Fourpence of 1855. And now we are hot on the track, for 
the sixpence and shilling values are in the same way based on the cor- 
responding values in the 1856 issue of Great Britain, (iv, 38; ix, 79). 
Because of this plagiarism the design of the Nevis stamps take us no 
further in the development of Stamp Design, but they are attractive, 
and it is interesting to form some idea of what the de la Rue stamps 
might have looked like if they had been printed by the recess process. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS, 1866 and 1867 (iv, 39, 41) 


Nissen & Parker secured another contract in 1866—an issue of two 
values for Virgin Islands, which was brought up to four values in the 
following year. The stamps were lithographed, and the printing was 
farmed out to Waterlow, who had produced such beautiful stamps for 
British Guiana by the same process. When one examines the work of 
these two firms it is clear that Waterlow could have pleaded not guilty, 
and secured a verdict, to the charge of having designed them. It must 
be admitted, however, that they did not devote the same care to the 
printing as they had given to their own British Guiana designs, and in 
this way they knocked one more nail into the coffin of lithography as a 
medium for stamp-printing. From time to time a spark of life enters its 
body, and it raises a trembling head, but it is always knocked back 
again by a sudden, decisive blow. 

When Columbus discovered the Virgin Islands he named them after 
St. Ursula and her companions, a group of martyrs concerning whom 
tradition has handed down the scantiest information. The designer of 
the colony’s first two values was equally hesitant. His virgin may well 
be a Grecian nymph, and the halo round her head is so ill-defined that 
it might pass for a white blob in the background to anybody unpre- 
pared for a saint. To add to the confusion twelve other white blobs 
appear in this background, hinting at lamps and a different set of virgins 
altogether, (iv, 39). 

In the One Penny this central figure occupies an oval, and in the Six- 
pence a rectangle. The lettering, in meagre black type on white panels, 
adds to the weakness when strength was needed, while the background 
to the main portion of the design is one of those vague imitations of an 
engraver’s engine-turned background, most inappropriate for litho- 
graphy. Two small, apologetic roses in the top corners make the design 
even more dismal, and the size of the stamps—much smaller than the 
normal!—add to the insignificance. 

Both the size of the stamp and the skittishness of treatment of the 
Saint were remedied in the next two values, but at the expense of any 
imagination that may be found in the first designs. The new virgin is 
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certainly a product of the nunnery, but the curious use of stars as a halo 
gives her a strange lighthouse effect, which is unpleasing, (iv, 41). The 
blobs were fortunately discarded, and the lettering was strengthened by 
being cut in reverse, but the rest of the treatment is extremely dull. 

These designs of Nissen & Parker are perilously close to the Primi- 
tive, and the colony had to wait thirty-three years before it was to have 
a real stamp of its own. What Waterlow thought of it all is not known; 
certainly de la Rue did no better when they took over the lithography 
in 1879. 


BARBADOS, 1873 (iv, 42) 


The Barbados Five Shillings value was not called for until 1873, but 
it was designed and engraved by Perkins Bacon and is better examined 
here. It presents that rare feature, a stamp within a stamp, for the 1851 
design of Britannia and the sugar bags, side frames and all, have been 
placed in a large circle, with beaded border, to form the centre-piece 
of a large stamp, made up from stock ornaments and dull lettering, 
(iv, 42). The stamp was obviously a makeshift, and the frame and letter- 
ing may well have been engraved by Ridgway, whose work we are now 
going to examine. 


ST. VINCENT, 1880 (iv, 40) 


Luckily Perkins Bacon had a chance of showing contrition seven years 
later, and they took it in the grand manner. The St. Vincent Five 
Shillings can claim to be the handsomest of all the stamps showing 
colony badges. It introduces a new name to the list of British engravers, 
William Ridgway, who worked as a freelance. He was versatile, and 
afforded a rare instance of a craftsman being equally at home in the in- 
taglio and en épargne processes. His style was adaptable, for he not only 
engraved the dies for the two early issues of Sarawak lithographed by 
Maclure, Macdonald & Co. of Glasgow in 1869 and 1871, but also the 
plates for the same country which Perkins Bacon printed by recess in 
1895—-rumour has it that he used the wrong head. We shall also find 
him engraving the plates for the Queensland typographed issue of 1882, 
while Waterlow employed him for the Siamese issue of 1883. 

This St. Vincent Five Shillings is casily his masterpiece: it is remark- 
able for its simplicity, and goes right back to the Humphrys of 1852 for 
its inspiration. 
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Design has not been seriously challenged, and the achievements 

of that age centre on Perkins Bacon. We shall see that for the all- 
important dies of the Queen’s head they employed the two Heaths, 
Humphrys and Jeens, but is it credible that these great artist-engravers 
ceased to have any further influence on Perkins Bacon’s work from the 
moment that they handed over the dies for those heads to their em- 
ployers’ engraving-department? Was their advice never sought, or their 
scrutiny never invited? Did they never help to select the mechanically 
engraved backgrounds, or discuss the arrangement and style of the 
lettering? To assume that they did not presupposes a cold-bloodedness 
in the attitude of Perkins Bacon, and a disinterestedness on the part of 
the engravers, which is contrary to all modern experience. Contacts 
such as these lead to close personal friendships; to frequent visits and 
discussions. Humphrys and Jeens must have known what was going 
on. When, therefore, we describe the St. Vincent issue of 1861 as the 
work of Jeens, or attribute the Grenada design of the same year to 
Humphrys, we do not deny the fact that they engraved the head only 
and that onc or more of the engravers on Perkin Bacon’s staff added the 
background from one of the firm’s tried and accepted patterns, and cut 
the letters and corner ornaments. 

We have already seen the forerunner of the famous portraits in the 
exquisite little head from the Chalon painting which graced the centre 
of the Nova Scotia One Penny issue of 1853: and we have also marked 
a steady movement among the British designers towards the ‘Proper’ 
interpretation of a subject, as against the purely ‘Formal’: there have 
been symbolic flowers developing into posies, swans that float, ships 
that sail, and a real queen sitting ona real throne. 

The two periods inevitably overlap, for all the colonies seem to have 
been clamouring for stamps at the same time, and the fact that no less 
than nineteen new issues were produced by Perkins Bacon in this decade 
tells its own story. It was the middle of this decade that saw the begin- 
ning of the two groups into which our Portrait Gallery is divided: 

(2) The ‘Formal’ portraits based on Wyon’s original medal, but be- 
coming less formal as time goes on, beginning with New South Wales 
in 1854 and culminating in the triumph of St. Vincent in 1861, 
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(4) The ‘Proper’ portraits, already foreshadowed by the American 
printed Twelve Pence in the Canadian issue of 1851 and by the Nova 
Scotia One Penny, which began with the first New Zealand issue of 
1855 and ended just as triumphantly in the first Grenada issue of 1861. 

These two groups are therefore exactly contemporary, but they are 
more conveniently studied separately. As the ‘Formal’ portraits are 
based upon the design of the Penny Black it would be indecent not to 
consider them first. 


‘FORMAL’ PORTRAITS (PROFILE, WITH DIADEM) 
NEW SOUTH WALES, 1854-1856 (ii, 14; v, 43, 44) 

The famous Primitives associated with the names of Clayton and 
Jervis, with Carmichael intervening, were replaced from 1854 onwards 
by stamps printed in the colony from plates engraved by Perkins Bacon. 
Apart from their struggles over West Australia, or because of the 
restrictions put on them by the officials placing the order, the firm do 
not seem to have taken the same interest in designing their Australian 
orders. With the Sydney views before them, and the growing tendency 
to introduce local symbolism into the new colonial issues, they might 
have been expected to incorporate the colony badge. Possibly it may 
have been thought dangerous to entrust too complicated a design to 
the Australian printer: all the same the new issue illustrates in a remark- 
able way the possibilities of engine-turning, and cannot have been easy 
to print. The first noticeable point of the design, which was originally 
confined to the Sixpence and Shilling valucs, is the shape; it is a square, 
larger than the New Brunswick or Nova Scotia square. A hexagonal 
panel (octagonal in the case of the Shilling value) occupies the greater 
part of the square, and inside this hexagon is a circle containing the 
Queen’s head, surrounded by a garter or belt, on the upper portion of 
which the name of the colony is cut in very small lettering. posTaGE 
appears above the garter on a scroll, and the value on another scroll 
beneath it, (v, 43). In the Shilling value, and also in the later Sixpence 
value, which was modelled on the Shilling except that it was contained 
in a hexagonal panel, the garter has an ornamental outcrop which sug- 
gests an amount of fussiness hitherto divorced from Perkins Bacon’s 
work (v, 44) but, nevertheless, a grand achievement in engraving. 

The chief interest attached to the design is the head. It is cut on far 
bolder lines than Frederick Heath’s famous die, and there is far less 
formality about it. The face is alive and full of expression: it is that of a 
young, human girl: the hair is human hair that has to be done in the 
morning, and has not the classical delicacy of the Wyon original or 
Heath’s engraving: the diadem is a simple one, in perfect keeping with 
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the head. The engraving of this head has been attributed to Charles 
Henry Jeens, who may therefore have been responsible for the whole of 
this design, and also the designs for the South Australia issue of 1855, 
the Ceylon higher values of 1857, and the Ionian Islands issue of 1859. 

In 1856 a new plate was designed for the lower values, and sent to 
the Colony for printing, (ii, 14). It shows a reversion to the old standard 
size, and to the division of the name of a colony. Here again one notices 
little attempt to produce an attractive design, but it is a model of good 
lettering and careful engine-turning. The treatment of the Queen’s head 
is interesting: it suggests that the engraver began to wonder whether one 
had not gone a little too far in depicting the human little Queen in the 
higher values. In size and treatment it reverts in the direction of Wyon’s 
original, and there is a severe, if not petulant, sect to the Queen’s mouth 
which suggests that she did not entirely welcome the change—a stern, 
if not masculine Queen which, as we shall see, it took Perkins Bacon 
some time to get over. It has been attributed to Humphrys. 


IONIAN ISLANDS, 1859 (v, 46) 


Although this issue did not appear until 1859, it is better to consider 
it immediately after New South Wales, for the charming little head of 
1854 appears once more, this time inside a real garter instead of a belt. 
This must have been a pleasant stamp to design, for not only was 
POSTAGE put safely out of the way, but there was no value either to be 
considered. A delightful border completes the stamp, and the bright 
colours which were used to indicate the values make it even more 
attractive. It brings out all the best in Jeens’s work. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 1855 (v, 45) 


As already mentioned when considering the design of the first New- 
foundland issue, Perkins Bacon introduced a new size and shape of 
stamp for this issue. Although the same width as the Penny Black it is 
roughly one-fifth deeper, and this extra depth enables the designer to 
avoid breaking soUTH AUSTRALIA by cutting it in a single curved line, 
and still gives him plenty of room to cut the Queen’s head and add the 
inevitable POSTAGE and the value. The die for the Queen’s head was the 
same as that just cut for New South Wales. There were four values 
printed, only three of which were issued. The plates were despatched 
to the Colony after the first printing, and the stamps embarked upon 
that chequered career of variation in shade, perforation, and watermark 
which was the lot of all stamps printed in Australia. 


ST. HELENA, 1856 (v, 47) 
Was 1856 a grim year, or was Humphrys looking for some antidote 
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to the romanticism of Jeens? The head on the new plate for the lower 
values of New South Wales (ii, 14) seemed to show stern disapproval 
at the departure from Wyon: the head on the new St. Helena, which 
is far more heavily shaded than the original die by Heath, shows a 
stern determination that it will never happen again. This is ‘Formal’ 
with a vengeance, and one begins to wonder where it is all going to 
end. It has always been attributed to Humphrys. 

The St. Helena stamp is honest and straightforward, but it suggests 
a tendency to produce a Government label, and little more. The South 
Australia shape has come to stay, and we begin to see evidence of pres- 
sure of work. ‘Here is a small colony,’ somebody has said: ‘don’t take 
too much trouble.’ There is the name on the curved panel at the'top: 
the head in a circle in the centre: the value across the bottom: friend 
POSTAGE, weak and ruinous, in tiny letters: an ornament in each of the 
bottom corners; not a very good background. 

When the time came later to issue more values, for only the Sixpence 
is cut in the first instance, they do not even trouble to make new plates. 
They go on printing supplies of the Sixpence in various colours, and 
overprint the new value in type. One can only conclude that the auth- 
Orities were not prepared to spend a penny more than they could help. 
In spite of it all the stamp is not a bad one. 


CEYLON, 1857 (v, 48, 49) 


When one first looks at the Ceylon issue of 1857 there is no obvious 
reason why it should not be classed at once with the St. Helena issue of 
the previous year; in description it is almost identical. But the fragrance 
of that spice island must have reached the nostrils of Humphrys in his 
newly discovered austerity—pcrhaps he was a Bonapartist—if it was his 
work, for here we have the first of the two great classics of this group. 
The head is slightly smaller than the St. Helena head, although there is 
just as much fine detail, and the hard lines which delineated the eyes and 
nose have been softened without being broken. As a result the expres- 
sion on the Queen’s face is infinitely more gentle. The most welcome 
feature in this stamp is the halt called to the tendency, which has been 
growing ever since the production of those Australian issues, to divide 
the stamp into a series of panels; with the exception of the narrow panel 
which contains postaGE the background is in itself a complete unit 
into which the lettering and Queen’s head have been engraved direct. 
This background in itself is a beautiful piece of workmanship; it is as if a 
thumbprint had been impressed against the stamp, touching the edges 
neatly. In the spandrels formed between the thumbprint and the corners 
there is an unobtrusive ornament, (v, 48). This is a grand stamp, and 
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only the intrusion of that wretched posTAGE prevents it from ranking 
first in the ‘Formal’ picture-gallery. Its rich colours give the fullest 
value to the engraver’s workmanship, which reveals the design at its 
best in the Sixpence. The One Penny was given an extra spandrel orna- 
ment which clashes with the rest, while the words of value in the Two- 
pence are quite unnecessarily engraved in italic letters. 

The designs for the higher values, which appeared in 1859, are dis- 
appointing. They are based on the Tasmanian design of 1858, imposed 
upon the printers by the colonial authorities, and like all makeshifts they 
fail dismally. Somehow the very fact that he is asked to condone a make- 
shift gets under a craftsman’s skin. Even Jeens’s jaunty little friend from 
New South Wales could not help him: she is rewarded with posTAGE 
for a halo (v, 49). The lettering of CEYLON reflects his confusion; it is 
too cramped in the Eightpence and too expansive in the Ninepence. 
And in their turn NINEPENCE ts too cramped, and EIGHTPENCE too ex- 
pansive. For the subsequent high values, such as the One shilling & 
ninepence any pretence of achieving a restful design was abandoned; 
two great troughs were hewn out of the medallion, and in the clearances 
so made the values were inserted in laboured block letters. 

The appearance of the new Ceylon issue was made even more lop- 
sided by the inclusion of a Halfpenny value typographed by de la Rue; 
it is one of the rare cases of an imperforated stamp produced by this 
process. It has a special head, probably engraved by Joubert for one of 
the many fiscal issues which de la Rue were printing at this time, but 
apart from this its general design is undistinguished, (x, 9§). 


ST. LUCIA, 1860 (v, 50) 


The opportunity denied to the designer of the Ceylon lower values 
came at last with the St. Vincent issue of 1861; but it might have been 
accepted a few months earlier when the first St. Lucia, issued in Dec- 
ember 1860, was put in hand. The only requirements were the Queen’s 
head, the name of the colony, and posTaGE, for differences in value were 
indicated by colour variations. Unfortunately the designer swung back 
to the idea of inserting his lettering on a panel—in this case an oval. The 
Queen’s head, in the Wyon tradition, reveals the delicate workmanship 
which characterises Jeens’s engraving, and the background, which 
covers the whole of the stamp except the panel, is beautifully turned. 
If the St. Vincent had not followed one would have been well content 
to leave the ‘Formal’ group at this point, for here the recess process 
and typography seem to meet from the designer’s point of view. One 
would have said farewell to Perkins Bacon with less compunction, and 
welcomed the onslaucht of de la Rune with more camniaicance Rut 


Plate v 
THE PORTRAIT GALLERY—FORMAL 


43. Perkins Bacon’s design for the New South Wales issue of 1854, 
which heralded the end of the Primitives; it was probably engraved 
by Jeens, who was certainly responsible for the head. 

44. The New South Wales designs became more complicated as the 
value of the stamps increased. The One Shilling shows an unusual 
amount of ornament for ornament’s sake, but it is a grand specimen 
of engraving. 

45. The first South Australia issue of 185 5. Prepared simultaneously with 
the first New Zealand, (vi, 55) it illustrates the contrast between 
the ‘Formal’ and ‘Proper’ styles—between Jeens and Humphrys. 

46. The Ionian Islands issue of 1859 shows Jeens’s head in a setting 
obviously more appropriate to the Chalon portrait. 

47. The St. Helena issue of 1856. A new hand, probably Humphrys, ts 
to be noticed in the severer engraving of the Queen’s head: the 
background shows signs of perfunctory treatment which may be due 
to haste, but the construction of the lettering recalling Humphrys’s 
work for New Zealand. 

48. The new head appears again in the Ceylon design of 1857, and the 
background goes back to the golden age of Humphrys’s engraving: 
many consider this the finest stamp produced by a British designer. 

49. The secondary design for Ceylon is less fortunate: it is poorly con- 
structed and the solution of the postaGE problem is indefensible. 
It would appear to be the work of Jeens. 

50. St. Lucia, 1860, is the forerunner of the masterpiece: a new and 
gentler Queen’s head appears. The lettering on the oval should be 
compared with the Queensland forerunner, (vi, 59) of the Grenada 
masterpiece. The engraving was the work of Jeens. 

51. The St. Vincent of 1861, Jeens’s masterpiece of the ‘Formal’ 
School, reaches back to the Penny Black, with the experience of 
twenty years to bring it to perfection. 

$2, §3) 54. Three ‘makeshift’ designs, using material already available 
from other designs, and incorporating Jeens’s St. Lucia head. 
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Perkins Bacon were not dead yet, even though their knell was tolling, 
and another year was to see the close of their new issues, and the 
surrender of their plates to their new rivals, and the departure of Hum- 
phrys and Jeens from the world of British Stamp Design. 


ST. VINCENT, 1861 (v, 51, 53) 


In 1861 Perkins Bacon produced two masterpieces, the culmination 
of each of the groups of portrait stamps. It is hard to judge between St. 
Vincent and Grenada, for in that judgment rests the verdict as to which 
is the finest stamp that has been produced by the British stamp de- 
signers. The stamps of St. Vincent had a much longer life, and in conse- 
quence they are more widely known: they would probably win a verdict 
in an American newspaper poll. Yet, how can one place them above the 
first issue of Grenada, and how can one say that any stamp is more 
beautiful than the first issue of St. Vincent? GRENADA ONE PENNY, 
ST. VINCENT ONE PENNY—the problem of lettering was the same, for 
we have already learned to avoid the pitfall caused by the insertion of a 
full point after the contraction st by cutting a small superior r and 
centring the point beneath it. ‘Formal’ or ‘Proper’? St. Vincent was to 
go by the first path, and Grenada by the second. And it is according to 
your predilection for these two groups that you will probably make 
your decision: the disciples of the ‘Formal’ style of Stamp Design will 
choose St. Vincent, and those who lean towards the ‘Proper’ style— 
and before long they will be rejoicing in palm trees, canoes, native huts 
and the hundred and one things that exercise the ingenuity of the en- 
gtaver of to-day’s pictorials—will give Grenada the prize. Tradition 
attributes Grenada to Humphrys and St. Vincent to Jeens. 

The 1861 issue of St. Vincent goes back to the first principles of the 
Penny Black, but with the experience of twenty years to justify, and the 
removal of such a handicap as the corner letters to encourage, it. 

The stamp is of normal size, and its construction is perfectly simple. 
A graded background, reminiscent of Ceylon but reduced to fit the 
smaller space, occupies the whole stamp, and in its darkest portion 
forms an oval to enclose, but not completely, the head; this is large, 
and forms the main motive of the design. The pattern of the back- 
ground recalls the Penny Black, and this is emphasised by the pattern 
of the portion forming the framework of oval, which closely resembles 
the interlaced pattern of the side-frames of the Penny Black, except that 
it curves gracefully towards the Queen’s head. 

The lettering, white block letters on a solid band, is beautifully pro- 
portioned and spaced. At each corner the Maltese Cross appears, cut 
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the essence of the design’s success, is executed in the new style which 
was so noticeable in the Ceylon lower issues. 

The colour of the St. Vincent stamps, owing to the long life of the 
design, are comprehensive: they include almost every shade in the 
spectrum, and for those who wish to study the design in all its minute 
detail there is a black printing of the Penny, issued in 1870, as sharply 
printed as the first proof which the engraver pulled from the die—and 
what a moment that must have been in the history of Perkins Bacon! 

In 1881, just before the plates were handed over to de la Rue, a 
design for a new Halfpenny value appeared. It is a compressed version 
of the original, and like all makeshifts, is not entirely successful; the 
head is far too large for its treatment, (v, 53). It was the work of William 
Ridgway, who had already engraved the Five Shillings, (iv, 40). 


ANTIGUA, 1862 (v, 52) 

This ‘Formal’ group is rounded off by the first issue of Antigua in 
1862. It is marked by the same simplicity as St. Vincent, but it is a little 
severe. The head is shaded more strongly, which gives the face a fat 
appearance. The background, which again covers the whole of the 
stamp, is of a heavier pattern than we have seen hitherto, and its per- 
pendicular lines are accentuated in consequence. The white block 
letters are again distinguished by their careful spacing, and they stand 
clear from the top and bottom edges of the stamp, which is an innova- 
tion, and emphasises the importance of the background. In conse- 
quence there are no corners to fill in, and possibly the design seems a 
trifle bare. But it is a good stamp all the same, and emphasises the break 
in the development of Stamp Design which is now to take place. 

The die for this stamp was subsequently adopted for the first Turks 
Islands issue of 1867, (Vv, §4). 


‘PROPER’ PORTRAITS (FULL-FACE, AFTER CHALON) 


We now come to the second room in our gallery, where so far hang 
the Canadian issue of 1851, printed in America, which we have still to 
examine, (vii, 65), and William Humphrys’s delightful miniature on the 
Nova Scotia One Penny of 185 3, (iii, 21). 


NEW ZEALAND, 1855 (vi, 55) 


The plate for the first issue which Perkins Bacon printed in 1855, 
consisting of three values, was engraved by Humphrys. A comparison 
with the first South Australian issue which was being prepared by 
Perkins Bacon at the same time, shows that while the size and general 
construction of the design are the same, the New Zealand stamp has 
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come alive. This is partly due to the relegation of POSTAGE to a sub- 
sidiary position above the value, and the fact that, for the first time, the 
name of the colony has been cut larger than the value of the stamp; one 
feels that one is interested in New Zealand, rather than in the fact that 
the postage rate for New Zealand is one penny, as elsewhere. But real 
life is brought to the stamp by Humphrys’s treatment of the Chalon 
portrait. So as to make perfectly clear to any hesitant critic that the 
movement away from the ‘Formal’ to the ‘Proper’ has started, he has 
cut not only the head and neck, with the earrings and necklace which 
he introduced into the Nova Scotia Penny, but the shoulders and the 
ermine wrap of the Queen’s Coronation robes, engraved so delicately 
that there can be no doubt that here is a steel engraving of the Chalon 
portrait, not a symbol of the Queen’s Majesty. 

It is fortunate that Humphrys has brought out this point so clearly, 
and that, standing as he did at the cross-roads of Stamp Design, he 
should lay down the principle that on this matter there can be no com- 
promise; a stamp can either be designed in the ‘Formal’ or the ‘Proper’ 
styles, but those two styles cannot be combined in the same stamp. We 
shall see the truth of this as the art develops. In the meantime the plates 
of the New Zealand new issue were sent to the colony, and the familiar 
outrages of various shades, papers and perforations were perpetrated 
upon them. But whatever philatelic history may have been written by 
the New Zealand printers stands as nothing compared with the import- 
ance of Humphrys’s achievement. 


TASMANIA, 1855 and 1858 (vi, 56, 57) 

The first issue for this colony, again of three values, was also pro- 
duced by Perkins Bacon in 1855, and the plates were sent out to Hobart; 
it was intended to replace the Primitive One Penny and Four Pence 
values. The chief interest in the design of this stamp is the influence 
which it clearly had on the design of the classic Ceylon first issue two 
years later. Humphrys is still employing the coarser method which we 
have noticed in his work for New Zealand and St. Helena, but he 
has reached the same point as St. Helena, and if he had adopted the fine 
shading and careful turning employed two years later in the preparation 
of the Ceylon issue he might have forestalled that classic. The stamp is 
of the larger size which is now becoming almost general, and the shap- 
ing of the background to form an oval for the Queen’s head, instead of 
the cutting of a special panel, points the way towards Ceylon and St. 
Vincent. The name of the colony, VAN DIEMENS LAND, is printed in 
one curved line above the head and in white block letters, while the 
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$5. Humphrys’s design for the first New Zealand issue of 1855, showing 
the head and shoulders of Chalon’s portrait of the young Queen in 
her coronation robes. 

56. Humphrys’s first Tasmanian issue of 1855 reduced the detail from 
the Chalon portrait to the head and neck only. The background 
should be compared with that of the Ceylon issue of 1857, (v, 48), 
of which it is a forerunner. 

57. Lhe higher values of Tasmania appeared three years later. The Six- 
pence is a first cousin of Jeens’s Ceylon Fourpence, (v, 49), but the 
One Shilling here shown seems to be a cousinless orphan. 

58. The Bahamas local stamp of 1859. With so much detail, including 
the cactus and the conch, Jeens had little chance, although the 
Queen sacrificed her shoulders and necklace. 

59. The beautiful Queensland issue of 1860 is the forerunner of Grenada, 
just as St. Lucia heralded St. Vincent. It is the finest of all the stamps 
which carry the lettering on an oval or circular band round the head, 
and was the work of William Humphrys. A reproduction from a 
proof. 

60. The Natal issue of 1859 is the runner-up in this beautiful school of 
design, and was engraved by Jeens. 

61. The sudden intrusion of POSTAGE into the Bahamas issue of 1861, 
and its effect on the balance and simplicity of Jeens’s design, shows 
how fortunate Perkins Bacon were in being able to omit the word 
when planning Natal, Queensland and Grenada. 

62. The Grenada issue of 1861, Humphrys’s masterpiece of the ‘Proper’ 
School. 
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size. This method of stressing the name of the colony by employing a 
block letter is not successful, as we have already seen, and upsets the 
harmony of the design; posTaGE, in the smaller letters on the white 
panel which is fast becoming his normal habit, seems to be more 
prominent than ever, (vi, 56). 

The designs for the two higher values, issued under the title TAs- 
MANIA in 1858, have already been commented upon when we were 
considering the first Ceylon issue. The Sixpence is bald enough, but 
the One Shilling, with its hint of lettering looming out of a fog, is 
infinitely worse, (vi, 57). 

The size of the Queen’s head is far too large to fit the elaborate frame- 
work which is the chief feature of these two values, and adds to their 
clumsy appearance, but Perkins Bacon were working to instructions. 
Oddly enough the One Shilling inspired them to give one of their 
finest examples of pure engraving. 


BAHAMAS, 1859 (vi, 58) 


We have seen Humphrys insert his ‘Proper’ little portrait into the 
centre of his ‘Proper’ design for Nova Scotia; and now a stamp is 
wanted for the Bahamas in which a pineapple and a conch-shell are to 
be included, emblems of that colony. Now whatever engravers may 
think since—and there seems to be no limit to’ what they now regard as 
suitable subjects for Stamp Design, for have we not recently seen an 
electric light bulb as the centre motif—in those days Perkins Bacon 
would have been startled at the suggestion that a pineapple or a conch- 
shell would be a suitable subject for a Stamp Design. On the other hand, 
one can scarcely visualise anything but a ‘Proper’ treatment for such 
material, if not aggressive, objects: and so the Queen’s head is ‘Proper’. 
POSTAGE also is to have the word INTERINSULAR coupled to it: all 
these things can only be got on to a stamp if recourse is had to panell- 
ing, for odd shapes and sizes are now discouraged; and panelled every- 
thing is! It was engraved by C. H. Jeens. 

It must be admitted that the result is less like a stamp than anything 
so far produced, although it has an undeniable charm. The Queen’s 
head seems rather large for its oval, and the removal of the lower part 
of the neck and necklace is a little startling in its hint of the guillotine. 
But Bahamas was to be given a second opportunity in 1861! 


NATAL, 1859 (vi, 60) 

_ Ifthe first Natal issue of 1859 had been Perkins Bacon’s last contribu- 
tion to this group one would have proclaimed this stamp as their finest 
achievement, excepting only St. Vincent. It has the advantages of the 
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word PposTAGE being omitted and the name of the colony not being so 
long as to demand a large size of stamp; in fact it is questionable 
whether NATAL is not too short, for the letters have been expanded and 
widely spaced to an unusual degree. Even so there was plenty of room 
for the introduction of a corner-piece, and if Jeens had shown more 
imagination in the design of this ornament one would not have had to 
wait until 1861 for the masterpiece of the ‘Proper’ School. 

The features of the head have been finely cut in the style which, as we 
have already seen, wrought so much improvement in the heads of the 
St. Lucia and St. Vincent issues. An engine-turned background, not 
so fine as the original Penny Black but none the less clearly defined, 
provides an ideal setting for the oval, and occupies the whole stamp, 
except for the bands of solid colour at the top and bottom supporting 
the name, value, and corner-pieces. 

It had evidently been decided that the Chalon portrait, in spite of the 
success of the Tasmanian experiment, could not be cut directly out of 
the turned background, but must be cut from a solid background set on 
an oval panel. We have not an opportunity of judging the truth of this, 
for the Queen’s head in the Natal stamp in 1859 and in the issues of 
Grenada and Bahamas still to come, are all set in an oval panel, divided 
from the rest of the turned background by a thin white line. 


QUEENSLAND, 1860 (vi, 59) 

The parallel course run by the two groups of Portrait stamps is 
amusing, for now, at the end of the ‘Proper’ Group, and on the very 
eve of the appearance of the masterpiece, we have an exact counterpart 
to the St. Lucia issue. Just as the St. Lucia issue with its improved 
engraving missed its opportunity by reverting to a wide oval frame, 
which carried the name of the colony and rosTaGE, for there was no 
value on the St. Lucia stamps, so we find precisely the same arrange- 
ment in the Queensland design. As the Queensland stamps were issued 
a month earlier than the St. Lucia stamps, we may assume that the 
Queensland design gave the lead. This is borne out by the ornament in 
the oval frame which divides the two sections of lettering, for it is a 
little clumsy when compared with St. Lucia. In the same way the en- 
gtaved background does not quite reach the excellence of the Natal 
design; but it is a grand stamp, and shows Humphrys in maturity. 


GRENADA, 1861 (vi, 62) 

The following year, 1861, the year of St. Vincent, saw Humphrys’s 
greatest triumph, the One Penny and Sixpence values of Grenada. It is 
a better stamp than Natal because the lettering is more evenly spaced 
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and balanced, and that is not Natal’s fault. The head is nearly as 
delicately engraved, the background shows a much finer turning of a 
more attractive pattern, and the engraver has inserted Maltese Crosses 
for the corner ornaments, just as accurately and carefully as he cut the 
corner-pieces on St. Vincent, in place of the rather dull ornaments of 
Natal. Both in corner ornaments and engraved background we are 
brought right back to the Penny Black of 1840; all that has happened in 
those momentous twenty years is summed up by laying side by side in 
a row, and examining in careful detail, those three momentous Stamp 
Designs—Frederick Heath’s design for the Penny Black of 1840 after 
Wyon’s City medal, Charles Henry Jeens’s design for the 1861 St. 
Vincent after Heath, and William Humphrys’s design for the 1861 
Grenada after Chalon. 

To a certain extent Humphrys and Jeens are legendary heroes. 
Whether ot not they achieved all the deeds attributed to them may be 
established one of these days by some historian. It may be that their 
claim to fame will rest solely on the heads that they are known to have 
engraved, and that some other hero, as yet unsung, will prove to have 
been the good genius presiding over Perkins Bacon’s achievements. 
In the meantime we can part with them in thankfulness that their skill 
was associated with the early ycars of stamp designing and engraving. 


BAHAMAS, 1861 (vi, 61) 


There is one stamp still to notice before we leave our gallery; the 
general issue for the Bahamas in 1861, a close relation of Natal and 
Grenada. posTaGE has crept in again, and has been given a scroll, shaped 
to fit the bottom of the oval, instead of a panel. 

It is a charming stamp, but suggests some haste in preparation; the 
engraved background lacks delicate execution, and the corner-pieces are 
carelessly cut. They show no signs of the decision which was such a 
feature of these ornaments as revealed in Grenada or St. Vincent; in fact 
they are almost as indefinite as Heath’s corner-piece in the Penny Black. 
Possibly we may be over-critical, but once one has feasted on perfection 
it is easy to imagine signs of decadence in the next picture that meets 
one’s gaze. The head is certainly the work of Jeens, but there is no evi- 
dence to show who may have been responsible for the introduction of 
that typically American scroll into the frame. 
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look to the U.S.A. is perhaps inevitable—the mournful fact 

remains that, while certain of the provinces have had their 
stamps printed by us, Canada as a Colony went for her engraving and 
printing to the U.S.A., and her orders remained there during the golden 
age of Perkins Bacon that we have just described. By 1867, when 
the status of Canada was promoted to that of a Dominion through her 
amalgamation with Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, she was able to 
engrave her own plates and print them satisfactorily. From the point of 
view of the development of British Stamp Design Canada only dates 
from her Montreal issue of 1868, but that issue owes so much to the 
influence of the American designers and printers that we must see what 
was happening in the U.S.A. and especially during the period of 1851- 
1868. 

The idea of Prepaid Postage, which had been established in Great 
Britain in 1840, and of which the Penny Black was the outward and 
visible sign, was strangely slow in spreading abroad. In 1843 litho- 
graphed labels began to appear in Switzerland, issued locally by the 
postal authorities, forerunners of the first Federal issue of 1850; in 1849 
Belgium and France issued stamps; but it was not until the following 
year, ten full years after the introduction of Rowland Hill’s scheme in 
Great Britain, that any widespread movement could be detected in 
Europe. It will be remembered that in the British Empire itself only 
Mauritius (1847) showed any sign of interest before 1850. 

The United States developed on similar lines to Switzerland. Certain 
Postmasters in individual districts began to clamour for stamps, and 
issued their own to cover prepaid postage. These appeared in increasing 
quantities from 1845 onwards, and though they are much sought after 
for their historical interest they do not affect the development of Stamp 
Design any more than certain primitives, imitations and makeshifts 
issued in the British Empire. 

One of them, however, must be noticed, for it is far more like our 
conception of a real stamp than the rest; it was engraved, and set the 
general idea of President’s head, postage and value, to which the United 
States were absolutely loyal until the celebration of the fifth centenary 
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of Columbus’s sighting of the Bahamas proved too much for them, 
and they embarked on that first series of pictorial commemorative 
issues which has proved so fertile. 

This stamp was issued by the Post Office of New York State on the 
12th July 1845—this day of the year is also one to be remembered—and 
it shows the first stamp portrait of George Washington. It was printed 
by Rawdon, Wright, Hatch & Edson of New York, and the engraver 
was none other than William Humphrys. 

Two years later, on sth August, the first Federal issue appeared, 
printed by this firm. It is slightly deeper in shape than the Penny Black 
yet the same width, but right from the beginning it lays down quite 
definitely the lines on which American Stamp Design would develop, 
(vii, 64). The style is uncompromisingly ‘Proper’; within a framework, 
which is always elaborate in its ornaments, are steel engravings of por- 
traits of the Presidents—endless portraits of Washington, portraits of 
Franklin and Jefferson; so they go on throughout the period that the 
Canadian stamps are printed in New York, even though Rawdon, 
Wright, Hatch & Edson, who more conveniently were to style them- 
selves the American Bank Note Company, lost the Federal contract. 


CANADA, 1851 (vii, 63, 65, 66) 

The design of the Threepence was prepared in Canada by Sir Sanford 
Fleming, or in other words the American engraver was told what he 
was to do. It was to be the symbol of Canada, a beaver, which being a 
long beast calls for an oblong stamp; but the day had not yet come when 
any reference to the Sovereign could be omitted, so it is surmounted by 
a crown flanked by the letters v.r. The words CANADA POSTAGE 
THREEPENCE were to be printed on an oval-shaped frame, enclosing the 
beaver and broken at the head by the crown and the royal monogram. 
The value was to be repeated in arabic figures in the four corners. The 
series was to contain three values, and the portraits of the Prince Con- 
sort and of the Queen were to be used for the two higher values. These 
portraits did not call for an oblong stamp, so that it was only necessary 
to tilt the framework of the Three Pence upright, remove the beaver 
and recut the lettering. The crown and monogram were no longer 
necessary—indeed their inclusion would have proved derogatory to 
the dignity of Prince Albert. 

It is a good set, and illustrates the advantages of having some uni- 
form plan of design which can hold good even if considerations cause 
Some stamps to be oblong and others upright—an advantage which the 
modern designer often loses sight of entirely. The beaver is excellently 
cut, the engraving of the Prince Albert is finely executed, but when we 
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come to the portrait of the Queen we find ourselves gazing at the head, 
neck, earrings and necklace of the Chalon portrait. To Fleming, there- 
fore, probably belongs the credit for realising the perfect suitability of 
Chalon’s head for reproduction on postage stamps. 

It is permissible at this stage to speculate as to what might have hap- 
pened if the order had gone home to Perkins Bacon. In 1851 they were 
just starting their series of designs for the Colonies. They had done 
nothing since the Penny Black, and they were engaged on the Britannia 
for Trinidad, and the emblematic designs for New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia. Their work was grand and the stamps they were cutting in that 
year have become immortal; but would the Canadian order have made 
any difference? Is it not likely that a third emblematic series, closely akin 
to New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, would have been submitted, and 
that Canada in her turn would have turned to the U.S.A. later, as 
was done both by New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, and also by New- 
foundland? Otherwise it is difficult to believe that she and her sister 
colonies would not have been caught up in the whirlpool of typo- 
graphy which pointed the way for Stamp Design from 1860 onwards. 
The first Dominion issues of 1868 and 1870 would have been entrusted 
to de la Rue, and perhaps Joubert would have designed another 
Diadem for his perfect head, but the gap in the history of British 
Stamp Design so caused would have been appalling. 

Now that we have allowed ourselves this orgy of speculation, and 
have returned to our examination of the first Canadian issue of 1851, 
we must admit that in conception and construction it is years ahead of 
anything that Perkins Bacon have so far produced. And we can see the 
reason by glancing at that first issue of the U.S.A. in 1847. The en- 
gravers have carried on from the point they had reached in their normal 
occupation of printing bank-notes. If one studies an American bank- 
note of the same period one finds the same treatment, the same system 
of decoration, the same type of head; this can be produced on a small 
piece of paper as easily as on a large piece. But Perkins Bacon, under 
the direction of Rowland Hill, set out to acquire a new art—the art of 
stamp printing, with its manifold exactions, as opposed to the art of 
banknote printing. They took twenty years to bring this art to perfec— 
tion and when they had succeeded they produced stamps of a beauty and 
of an execution which have never been approached by the engravers of 
Canada and the U.S.A. 

The rest of the designs executed for Canada by the Americans may be 
briefly dismissed. Jacques Cartier formed the subject of the new Ten- 
pence value in 1855. The stamp is designed on the same lines as the two 
higher values in the first set, except that the demand for the alternative 
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sterling value, which happened to be 84d, in the upper corners led to 
the figures being inserted diagonally in the spandrels, which is a little 
fussy and tends to spoil a grand design, (vii, 67). One usually finds some 
official excuse when a good engraver strays from the strait and narrow 
ath. 

: The 1859 issue, which brought new values owing to the introduc- 
tion of dollar currency, is based on the original four stamps, except that 
the diagonal figures become general, and Prince Albert sports the 
curious roman X that has already been a feature of the early U.S.A. 
issues. There is one innovation, America’s first attempt at a ‘Formal’ 
head in the Wyon tradition. The One Cent is an interesting stamp, but 
the general construction of the design is entirely unsuited to the 
‘Formal’ head. The designer seemed to realise that something was 
wrong, for he omitted corner figures, and reduced all the ornamenta- 
tion to plain cross hatching: he might well have removed the full point 
after ONE CENT at the same time. Five years later a similar design was 
used for the new Two Cents, and corner figures were inserted, but the 
stamp is not a success. The general framework and lettering are far too 
bold for the Wyon head. That head only responds to the most delicate 
treatment, as Perkins Bacon had already proved, and de la Rue was to 
show shortly. Fortunately this 1864 Two Cents appeared in time to 
warn the Canadians themselves, before they started to design their own 
beautiful series of 1868 in the ‘Formal’ style. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, 1860 (vii, 68, 69, 70) 

When in 1860 New Brunswick abandoned Perkins Bacon and went 
to the New York printers of the Canadian issues they found their style 
already settled for them. Charles Connell, the Postmaster-General, had 
no illusions about the importance of the step he was taking, and com- 
memorated it by having his own face placed on the Five Cents value 
(vii, 69). This brought him little satisfaction, for the matter caused such 
a stir, both public and official, that it was withdrawn at once and re- 
placed by the more charming Chalon portrait, (vii, 70). If Connell had 
kept his face out of it he might have collected praise rather than kicks, 
for it is a pleasant set, engraved on the bold lines characterising the 
Canadian issues, and twenty years ahead of its time. The One Cent value 
shows a mail train and the Twelve and a Half Cents a mail steamer. The 
Seventeen Cents value makes even more history, for it is the first ap- 
pearance of the Prince of Wales, as a boy in Highland dress, (xx, 231). 
This is the most ‘Proper’ series that the British Empire, if not the world, 
has so far seen, for even the U.S.A. did not embark upon such subjects 
as trains and ships until 1869. 
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63, 65, 66, 67. Four of the designs by Sir Sandford Fleming for the first 
Canadian issue of 1851, printed in New York by Rawdon, Wright, 
Hatch & Edson. William Humphrys had worked for this firm up to 
1846. The Twelve Pence is the forerunner of the Chalon designs 
already discussed, although, as might be expected from the American 
style of engraving, it is a somewhat humanised version of the Chalon 
portrait. 

64. A postally used copy of the first Federal U.S.A. issue of 1847, 
printed by Rawdon, Wright, Hatch & Edson. It is illustrative of the 
various features which were to characterise all American printed 
stamp designs—the lettering, the open figures and the scroll-work 
ornament. Its influence on the 1851 Canadian issue is obvious. 

68, 69, 70. Three of the designs for the 1860 New Brunswick issue, also 
printed by the New York firm, who are now called the American 
Bank Note Company. The Five Cents shows the portrait of Charles 
Connell, the Postmaster-General. It was suppressed and replaced 
by a stamp of similar design with the Chalon portrait already shown 
on the Ten Cents. The railway-engine which appears as the subject 
of the One Cent shows the first example of the departure from the 
personage or emblem in Stamp Design. 

71, 73. Two of the Nova Scotia designs of 1860. The head on the One 
Cent had an important influence on later Canadian issues, and the 
stamp itself was resuscitated for South Australia in 1867, (xi, 119). 

72, 74, 76. Three most attractive designs in the Newfoundland series of 
1866. The feet of the seal in the Five Cents were an obvious error, 
but they were not corrected until 1880, when the printing contract 
passed to the British-American Bank Note Co. of Montreal. 

75. Lhis charming ‘widow’ portrait was designed and engraved by the 
American Bank Note Co. in 1870: it has the depth of tone that one 
associates with an oil-painting rather than an engraving in steel. 
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This New Brunswick tradition was faithfully carried on by New- 
foundland, who placed their first order with the American Bank Note 
Coy. in 1866, and carried on with them until 1880. These stamps, which 
from the point of view of date are outside the scope of this section of 
this book, are nevertheless more conveniently considered here. But first 
of all we must examine another issue of 1860, produced by New Bruns- 
wick’s sister colony. 


NOVA SCOTIA, 1860 (vii, 71, 73) 


The six values for the 1860 issue were divided over three designs, 
and these designs in their turn call for two portraits. Both these por- 
traits are new, although they belong to the Wyon and Chalon groups 
respectively, and both were subsequently used again for the first New- 
foundland issue to be printed in New York. The Wyon offspring is of 
interest in that it was engraved by Jeens, who thus becomes the author 
of the Queen’s head for the first 1868 Dominion issue of Canada, (xvii, 
187), although the Canadian issue places the head so that it faces right in- 
stead of left, and shares with Bradbury Wilkinson’s designs for Falkland 
Islands and Transvaal the privilege of breaking an accepted rule. The 
resemblance becomes more marked when one examines the Eight Cent 
Canada of 1893, (xvii, 193), which faces left, and would seem to bea 
death-bed act of repentance. 

The second portrait in this issue—which may be regarded as of the 
Chalon School—is indeed a blowsy affair, (vii, 71); it suggests that 
Mother in The Swiss Family Robinson has found a tinsel paper crown 
from a long-lost Christmas cracker in that bag of hers and has clapped 
it on her head. One has only to recall that 1860 was the year of Perkins 
Bacon’s Natal in order to realise how far Perkins Bacon had progressed, 
and how little the Americans were advancing. The framework, with its 
scroll for the name, and its scroll for the value, and its intricate orna- 
mentation, is in the best American tradition. 


NEWFOUNDLAND, 1866 (vii, 72, 74, 76) 


The first Newfoundland issue to be printed in America was the most 
assorted set that had so far appeared. All of them are cut to shape, 
which is a feature of all the stamps issued by Newfoundland until the 
Cabot Commemorative issue of 1897, except the famous Half Cent 
Newfoundland Dog. Two are copies of the heads prepared for the Nova 
Scotia series, the Twelve Cents and the Twenty Four Cents, but set in 
frames remarkable only for their overbearing ugliness. Against these, the 
set contains the classic Five Cents seal with feet—so much better than 
its younger cousin without feet—an ideal achievement in engraving, 
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(vii, 74). Both the codfish, Two Cents, and the schooner with its 
enormous jackyarder, Thirteen Cents, fail ever to swim or sail clear of 
their surrounding framework, which hems them in and crushes the life 
out of them, (vii, 76), but the whole of the Polar Sea seems to be invit- 
ing that seal’s erring feet to stray for miles. The Ten Cents value depicts 
a militant Prince Consort, the last to appear of him before his death, in 
the more generous American style, (vii, 72). The original designs for 
the vignettes of the seal and codfish were engraved by Jeens. 

The general trend of Newfoundland Stamp Design continued on 
these lines for thirty years. The stamps are on the whole specimens of 
attractive craftsmanship, which have always been popular because they 
were different from those which other colonies were producing. There 
is no definite aim or object to be noticed, except that the engraver has 
tried to produce an attractive-looking stamp for each value, and has at 
times succeeded and at other times failed. From time to time the colours 
ate changed—but it is all aimless, and a careful study of the stamps 
reveals little beyond the fact that the engraver on steel is among the 
neatest of craftsmen, and that fact we already knew. But we must thank 
Newfoundland for that Five Cents seal with feet. And after that we will 
admire the gentle widow of the 1870 Six Cents, a regular oil-painting 
in its depth of colour and treatment, (vii, 75). 
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chines—or ‘surface printed’ as philatelists are wont to describe 

it—did not come from de la Rue. It was made to the Govern- 
ment by Henry Archer in 1851, and he cut an experimental die to show 
the possibilities of the new process. But as often happens when the 
relations between a printer and a customer of long standing are 
threatened by an interloper with ideas tending to the saving of money, 
the intervention led to Perkins Bacon being forced to reduce their 
prices without lowering the quality of their work or the value of their 
service. 

The new ideas, however, had stuck, and when the time had come to 
replace the clumsy embossed stamps for the Sixpence, Tenpence and 
Shilling values, and to issue a new Fourpenny value, the claims of the 
letterpress printers were recognised. It was decided to use the cheaper 
process, but the contract went to de la Rue, who were already printing 
Fiscal Stamps for the Government by this method. 

The stamps were printed from electrotype plates, which were made 
in one single piece, or pane. Each pane contained from twenty to sixty 
reproductions of the stamp, varying in accordance with the demand for 
the stamp in question, which usually depended upon its value. These 
panes were locked up in formes, in such numbers that each forme con- 
tained two hundred and forty reproductions of the stamp. The electro- 
plates had been made direct from a forme made up of the required 
number of small lead-moulded impressions taken individually from an 
original steel die. A pane of sixty reproductions, therefore, had been 
constructed from sixty tiny lead-moulded electrotypes. This process 
may seem elaborate to a layman, but it provides no difficulty for the 
letterpress printer accustomed to print from electrotype plates. 

It will be noticed that at first the stamps themselves are printed from 
plates which are two removes from the original; later when the demand 
for Stamps in large quantities became keener, a master plate was kept 
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from which duplicates were made for printing, and thus the impres- 
sions were three removes from the original. Clearly in each process of 
duplication something is lost, even though it may be imperceptible to 
the naked eye. It was of vital importance, therefore, that the engraving 
of the original steel die should be of the very finest quality, and the 
engraving of dies en épargne for surface printing is a far more delicate 
undertaking than intaglio engraving for the copper-plate, or recess, 
printer. 

In letterpress printing the quantity of ink distributed over the print- 
ing surface is even: there is the same consistency of ink on the fine lines 
as there is on the solid patches: the differences of tone are obtained by 
the varying thickness of the lines or dots. The engraver therefore cuts 
away from the steel plate all the surface which is not to appear on the 
printed image, and leaves a succession of ridges, dots and patches on 
which the even coating of ink will remain after the plate has been rolled 
by the inked roller. Some of these ridges will be no thicker than a hair, 
and any defect in them will show up immediately. The work must be 
perfect. 

In copper-plate engraving the engraver cuts the subject into the slab 
of steel: he obtains his variations in tone by cutting the thick lines 
deeper than the thin lines. When the plate has been inked all the troughs 
that he has cut are filled up to the top with ink. The plate is wiped before 
the impression is taken by the printer, and the printing surface is per- 
fectly clean. The ink lurks inside the troughs, and is sucked out on to 
the paper by the impression of the platen of the printing machine. There 
is therefore actually more ink, coming from the deeper trough, on the 
paper in the darker patches or thicker lines in the picture than there is 
on the finer lines or dots. If one examines a recess printed stamp through 
a magnifying glass one sees the whole picture standing up in little heaps 
or ridges of ink of varying heights: an examination of a surface-printed 
stamp shows a flat even coating of ink, so thin that little difference in 
height can be seen between it and the paper in the unprinted portions 
of the picture. 

Intaglio engraving is a common process nowadays: it was even more 
common in 1855, when the reproduction of fine work was confined to 
copper-plate, and the letterpress printer depended upon the woodcut 
for his illustrations. Fortunately for de la Rue there was living in Lon- 
don a Frenchman who had already acquired a considerable reputation 
for engraving on steel en épargne and intaglio, Jean Ferdinand Joubert de 
la Ferté, or Joubert as he called himself. He settled in England in 1840, 
after having exhibited in the Paris Salon of that year, and he had gained 
two silver medals from the Society of Arts in 1847; he also gained a 
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medal at the Paris Salon of 1853. To him fell the supreme task of en- 
graving the dies for the Queen’s head, and that he was responsible for 
these, in the various forms that are to be described, is certain from the 
fact that he exhibited five of them in a Paris Exhibition in 1865, and 
that a book of die proofs existed, bearing his name, and dated 1866, in 
which no less than ten Queen’s heads appeared. Some of these were used 
for Fiscal stamps only. 

The importance of the Queen’s head in the design of stamps for 
Great Britain and the Colonies is so great that it is worth a detailed 
examination, and as Joubert had Perkins Bacon’s work before him when 
he cut his first die it is better to start from the beginning, and examine 
Wyon’s City medal of 1837. Apart from the delicacy of the Queen’s 
features, which are in profile, the principal points are the treatment of 
the hair and the execution of the diadem. In Wyon’s medal the hair is 
shown as having been drawn up over the diadem so as to leave the ear 
exposed, and then arranged at the back of the head in a chignon, with a 
pendant curl. The diadem itself, which one is entitled to assume had 
been reproduced from the actual circlet worn by the Queen, consists of 
a row of gems, a band of chased gold, and a row of pearls: above these 
are the ornaments forming the superstructure, an alternation of Maltese 
Crosses and small roses. A cross forms the centre-piece, and only the 
right half of it is visible. Three roses and two crosses appear at the side, 
and the loop of the hair, as it is drawn up to form the chignon, covers 
the rest (Plate i). 

In the die engraved by Frederick and Charles Heath for the Penny 
Black, working on a sketch made by Henry Corbould from the medial, 
this arrangement is exactly followed, except that more is made of the 
loop of hair, which is rather sparse in the medal. The second die, en- 
graved by William Humphrys for Perkins Bacon in 1855, is a reproduc- 
tion of the first, and only differs in a slight alteration in the shape of the 
gems and a general strengthening, but hardening, of the features. This 
may have provided the printer with an easier task, but it has removed 
much of the charm of the original medal, (i, 5, 7). 


Diadem I (viii, a) 

Joubert’s head for the 1855 Fourpence is amazingly good. The fea- 
tures follow very closely the delicate lines of the Heath die, particularly 
in the treatment of the nose and mouth. The diadem shows the same 
artangement of ornaments, but the gems and pearls, and the interven- 


* A full account of Joubert and his work for de la Rue was published in an 
article by the late Fred J. Melville in Gibbons’ Stamp Monthly, vol. ix, pp. 166, 
167, 212~214, from which the above information has been extracted. 
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ing band, proved too fine for the en épargne process. They are indicated 
by two deeply shaded lines, with a broader and lighter band between. 
The ornaments also have lost detail, as could only be expected. For 
convenience this head will be referred to as Diadem I. It was used for 
all the Queen’s heads of Great Britain until the end of the reign, and 
also for the 1855 issue of India. 


DIADEM II (viii, b) 

This diadem was only used for the Halfpenny Ceylon of 1857, a 
stamp over which little trouble was spent. The central cross remains, 
but a spray of flowers is substituted for the remaining crosses and roses, 
and the whole is set at such a steep angle, and so low at the back of the 
head, that it resembles a fillet rather than a diadem, and is probably 
meant to be one. By a strange chance Perkins Bacon’s famous Ceylon 
Sixpence, which was issued at the same time, has a diadem so solid, and 
sO prominently worn, that no less than seven crosses are visible, and it 
reaches to the back of the head. 

Diadem II was used later for a Fiscal stamp, and may possibly have 
been engraved for this purpose originally. As will be seen, the diadems 
which appear on colonial issues are different from Diadem I, which was 
reserved for Great Britain, and when they began to appear from 1859 
onwards they had the new Diadem III. Presumably this was not ready 
in 1857, and if the Ceylon Halfpenny was called for in a hurry—it has 
every appearance of a makeshift—and some distinctive change in the 
Queen’s head was demanded, de la Rue may have used the first new die 
they could lay their hands on. 


DIADEM Il (viii, c) 


For the design of the first Indian issue of 1855-6 to be printed by de 
la Rue, Diadem I was used, and the Four Annas appeared a few months 
after the first Great Britain Fourpence. The experience of Ceylon sug- 
gests that some Post Office official insisted that this Queen’s head should 
be reserved for the stamps of the Mother Country. Whatever the cause, 
a new head was cut for the next Indian design, the Eight Pies of 1860. 
The Diadem is made up entirely of pearls and diamonds in alternate 
rows, three of pearls and two of diamonds. There is a space between 
each row. Possibly the controversy, if there was one, put Joubert on his 
mettle. The jewels are cut with much mote careful attention to detail: 
each pearl stands out distinctly, and the diamonds are not only larger, 
but are so shaded that they stand out as the most prominent feature in 
the design. The result is most pleasing. 
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Joubert, or the official who sponsored the change, was still not 
satisfied, and when further supplies of the Eight Annas appeared in 
1868 it was found that yet another diadem had been engraved. In this 
the pearls appear as an incrustation, even more distinctly cut than before. 
The bottom row of pearls is now double, the diamonds have been in- 
creased in size and prominence, and the spaces between the rows have 
disappeared. This is the boldest, and most striking of all the diadems, 
and it was used for all the Indian issues until 1895, when the first stamps 
appeared with the von Angeli head. 


DIADEM IV (viii, e) 


Although referred to as a diadem for convenience this is in reality a 
wreath, or fillet, of bay leaves. It first appeared on some Fiscal stamps 
printed for Jamaica, and was adopted in 1860 for the first issue of that 
colony. It appeared in all Jamaica Queen’s heads with the exception of 
the special Tablet issue of 1889. 

The use of the head from the earlier Fiscal stamps may have been 
due to economy, for the first standard head for the colonies, Diadem V, 
had not yet put in an appearance. If so it provides further evidence that 
de la Rue were forbidden to use Diadem I for colonial issues. 

The effect is not altogether happy, for the two front leaves, which 
protrude beyond the Queen’s forehead, give her a slightly dissipated, 
if not faunish, air. It would seem that de la Rue were conscious of this, 
for there are differences in the heads of the first five values which sug- 
gest attempts at improvement. The Sixpence of the first issue differs 
considerably from the other values: the protruding leaves have been 
clipped back, and the forehead has been rounded. In the Two Shillings 
and Five Shillings of 1870 similar changes are noticeable in the fillet, 
and the shape of the neck has been altered in such a manner as to remove 
any hint of skittishness (x, 97-100). 


DIADEM V (viii, f) 

The first of the standard heads for the colonial issues also appeared 
in 1860. It is smaller than Diadem I and contains three ornaments only 
at the top of the diadem, a cross, a fleur-de-lys and a shamrock. It is cut 
with great delicacy, and is in keeping with the fineness of treatment 
Which characterised the early issues for the colonies. The cross is not 
distinct, but the fleur-de-lys and shamrock are well defined. The circlet 
consists of a simple band on which two small gems have been sharply 
cut. In its most appropriate setting, the Hong Kong issue of 1862, this 
diadem is really beautiful. 
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a. Diadem I. First used for the Great Britain Fourpence of 1855. 
Closely modelled on Wyon, showing alternate crosses and roses. 
This reproduction is made from a proof of the India 1855 Eight 
Annas. 

b. Diadem II. Only appears in Ceylon in 1857. A floral spray. 

c. Diadem II. The first special India diadem, used for the Eight Pies 
of 1860. Pearls and diamonds in alternate rows, with space between 
each row. 

d. Diadem Ila. An approved version of Diadem III. The gems are 
more cleanly cut and the space between the rows has been omitted. 
First used for the Eight Annas of 1868. 

e. Diadem IV. A fiscal diadem showing a fillet of bay leaves. Used only 
for the Jamaica issue of 1860, and subsequent reprints, which was 
designed cheaply. 

f. Diadem V. The first of the two special diadems allocated to colonial 
stamp issues. First used for British Columbia in 1860. It consists of 
cross, fleur-de-lys and shamrock. 

g. Diadem VI. Replaced Diadem V for new colonial designs from 1865 
onwards, beginning with Bermuda. It is made up of a ball, a thistle, 
a ball, a shamrock, a ball and a thistle. 

h. Diadem VII. The complete crown, only used for British Honduras 
in 1866. The structure is made up of crosses, fleurs-de-lys, and gems. 


x *«* * 
Jean Ferdinand Joubert de la Ferté came to England from Paris in 
1840. He worked for de la Rue until 1866 and dominated the whole 
process of reproducing postage stamps by typography. His influ- 
ence extended long beyond the reign of Queen Victoria, and the 
tradition of engraving en épargne which he established has so far been 
unchallenged. 
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DIADEM VI (viii, g) 

For the colonial issues from 1865 until the end of the reign Joubert 
engraved a new head on much stronger lines. The production of stamps 
in ever-increasing quantities by letterpress called for designs that placed 
the demands of that process in front of all other considerations. The 
highlights and tones in the engraving of the Queen’s face have given 
way to an even distribution of thicker and more widely-spaced lines, 
which depend upon their curves for giving shapes to the features, 
rather than upon a gradation of thickness; a far more solid and impres- 
sive diadem is engraved to suit this new style. The crosses have been 
replaced by balls, of which one occupies the centre and three are shown 
at the side. These balls crown the points of the engrailed pattern of the 
diadem, and a ridge runs down from each point to the band, dividing 
it into three sections. Between each ball, rising from the middle of the 
semi-circle in the pattern, a thistle and shamrock appear alternately, 
and the treatment of the balls, small though they are, suggests that they 
were ofiginally intended to represent roses. In the smaller version of 
this diadem, however, which was cut for the Key and Duty issues, they 
ate clearly balls. There is a clear-cut diamond in the central section of 
the band, and an oblong gem in each of the remaining sections which is 
not very distinctive. This diadem stood the test of all the remaining 
colonial issues until the end of the reign, and lends distinction to the 
unhappiest of stamps. 


DIADEM VII (viii, h) 

So far Joubert had Wyon’s medal ever before him. He had altered it, 
developed it, and played tricks with it. As his experience of designing 
stamps increased he moulded and adapted it to suit the hour, but he had 
had no opportunity of getting away from the formality of the Wyon 
tradition. Yet he may have been chafing to show what he could do en 
épargne with the Chalon head, and watching with envy the beautiful 
work that was being produced by the presses of Perkins Bacon, who 
had now reached their zenith. Whether at his suggestion or not, the 
opportunity came with the British Honduras issue of 1866, when he 
designed a head ‘Formal’ in execution as before, but wearing a full 
crown. It has been engraved in profile, and consists of four large 
Maltese Crosses, of which three are visible, and four large fleurs-de-lys. 
The band is studded with an uneven row of small gems, and a hoop of 
pearls, surmounted by an orb, forms the superstructure. The Queen’s 
features show the high lights and varying thicknesses in the engraved 
lines which distinguish Diadem V. The hair is far more abundant and 
is drawn down in wide loops which cover the ears and back of the neck, 
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ending in a plait which is drawn up under the crown in place of the 
chignon. 


There is evidence that Joubert’s connection with de la Rue may have 
ended in 1866. To what extent he worked on the framework of the 
stamps designed in these eleven years can only be conjecture. It is hard 
to believe that he cut the dies for the heads and then walked away with 
his hands in his pockets; it is tempting to guess that he designed com- 
pletely all the good ones, and left the failures to de la Rue’s staff. Prob- 
ably the real truth lies half-way, and he had his off-days like everybody 
else who depends upon craftsmanship for a living. In 1866 a frame of 
designs was exhibited in his name in Paris: it contained the Great 
Britain Four Pence of 1855, the India Half Anna of 1855, and a Hong 
Kong 1862, of which the head was printed and the frame hand-drawn. 
It also contained the Jamaica Penny of 1860. If this is proof that the 
whole of the design of the first three of these stamps was his work we 
may be satisfied, for they are the best that de la Rue produced during 
the reign. 

Joubert was a superb craftsman, a rare case of a designer and en- 
graver who had a strong instinct for the practical side of producing his 
work. We have seen, in the development of these diadems, how closely 
he had the printer in his mind. When the demand for stamps in ever- 
increasing quantities became so insistent, and the problem of the wear- 
ing of the plates became threatening, he played a large part in the inven- 
tion of the process of facing the plates with steel, so thinly applied that 
it did not thicken the impression, and could be floated off and renewed 
at the slightest sign of wear before the copper-plate had been damaged. 
Such deep personal interest in the welfare of his work makes it even 
more difficult to believe that he did not supervise, if not actually en- 
grave, the designs of most of the stamps which carried his exquisite 
heads. 
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producing new issues in a uniform design. That stamps were re- 

quired in far greater numbers than had at first been imagined is 
proved by the fact that no less than thirty million copies of the first 
Indian HALF ANNA were printed before the stamp was placed on sale. 
Clearly then a new method of production was inevitable, a method 
capable of producing stamps in large numbers at comparatively low 
cost but with a high standard of efficiency, and straightforward letter- 
ptess printing was the obvious choice. It could compete on favourable 
terms with lithography on price, and was infinitely more accurate and 
delicate in execution. 

The problem confronting the designer could have been a simple one, 
and it is clear that he could have solved it as brilliantly in his own sphere 
as Heath, Humphrys and the other designers of the Perkins Bacon en- 
graved issues that we have already examined, if he had been conceded 
the principle of evolving one design for each issue, and had been 
allowed to concentrate his art and skill on the perfection of that one 
design. Why this did not happen is inexplicable. It may have been 
official reluctance to trust the public or the post-office clerks to differ- 
entiate between one value and another through colour changes and the 
lettering of the value, but this is improbable, for the early issues of 
Barbados and Mauritius relied wholly on colour variation; they had no 
value printed on them. 

Whatever the cause, the effect was dismal. It is asking too much of 
any designer that he should perform any task with equal efficiency in 
five, six or seven different ways. To insist upon variation for variation’s 
sake is to force him to complete essays which he knows are second or 
third rate, and to find refuge in finicky ornaments or unbalanced shapes 
in his endeavour to give a semblance of originality to each of his efforts. 
We have only to examine the delicate set which Joubert designed for 
Mauritius in 1860, and his classic achievement for Hong Kong, to 
tealise how good the typographed stamps of the British Empire might 
have been but for this mad scamper from the paths of uniformity. More 
exasperating still is the fact that in each issue we shall find one design 
which reached a very high standard, and could have served admirably 
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as the design for a uniform issue, but which has been lost among the 
crowd of ill-conditioned bedfellows thrust beside it. This can be most 
clearly realised in the case of the first typographed issue of Great Britain, 
by a few months the mother of all typographed postage stamps, the 
Fourpence carmine of 1855. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 1855 (ix, 77) 


The 1855 Fourpence is a beautiful stamp. It brings out in one brave 
moment the finest qualities of the new process: a finely engraved head, 
perfectly balanced and spaced lettering, a delicate border of exactly the 
right weight, and a simple and well-proportioned construction. It had 
therefore all the points required of a design which is suitable for a uni- 
form issue, and was eminently endowed to serve as an example for all 
time. Even when the old restrictions were revived by officialdom to 
hamper the designer—the corner letters, becoming more and more 
prominent as issue succeeds issue, and the insertion of the plate number 
—this Fourpence still contrives to hold up its head while its fellows 
sink deeper and deeper into the mire. But it was not to be: the Sixpence 
and One Shilling had to be different, and different they were. It was 
unfair to expect Joubert to produce three masterpieces for one subject, 
and he failed to do so. His glorious Queen’s head, with the perfect 
Diadem I which was to reign undisturbed on the stamps of Great 
Britain until the designers made their first essay for the head of Edward 
VII, is untouched, but the rest falls away. In the Sixpence the lettering 
is weak, an ugly unbalanced block letter in an ominous white panel, 
(ix, 78). In the One Shilling we see the experiment of the oval frame, 
over which Perkins Bacon was to trip five years later when they just 
missed a classic design for Queensland and St. Lucia, and the head 
floats on a background too small for it. True, we have given up the 
white panel, but the lettering, cramped through the size of the head 
into a thin narrow band, is weak and insignificant, (ix, 79). 


INDIA, 1855 (x, 94) 


It would seem that the artist in Joubert revolted at this outrageous 
demand on his ingenuity, for in the same year he engraved the first 
issue to be printed by de la Rue for India, two values of Four Annas 
and Eight Annas issued in 1855. Here he used the same design for each 
stamp, and in the following year de la Rue printed three more values in 
that same design. So the beauty and convenience of the uniform set was 
plain for all the world to see in 1856, but the hint, or example, was 
entirely disregarded by the officials in Great Britain, nor, it must be 
admitted, were its effects lasting on the officials in India, for that 
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country launched from 1860 onwards on a career of incongruity from 
which it has never recovered. 

The Indian 1855 Four Annas is also an excellent stamp, and forms an 
interesting comparison with the One Shilling Great Britain of the fol- 
lowing year. For, although it adopted the oval frame which was such a 
failure in the One Shilling it followed the lines laid down in the Great 
Britain Fourpence, and the difference is startling. The stamp is shorter, 
so that the oval is less elongated, and in consequence a wider frame- 
work is available for the lettering. A smaller head, although with the 
same Diadem I, was cut so that it lies snugly within the frame. The space 
left for the corner spandrels is smaller, so that they are less obtrusive, 
and the lettering itself is delicate, and so finely cut, that it is equal to, if 
not better than, the Fourpence. Joubert made it perfectly clear, in these 
his first two stamps, that the new process, if used sanely, was quite capable 
of making a first-class job of anything that might be required of it. 


THE GREAT BRITAIN DEVELOPMENT (ix, 80-89; x, 90-93) 


Before proceeding to examine in detail the many issues that are now 
going to be poured out by the de la Rue presses, it would be worth 
while studying the development of this first issue of Great Britain, 
until the last traces of its original three designs disappeared in the issue 
of 1880. They are an amusing study, and in them are to be found the 
germs of all the typographical enormities that were inflicted upon 
stamp designers during those twenty-five years, and, in compensation 
also, traces of the genius that flashes through their work at odd 
moments. Certain classic issues, which shine like beacons through 
the period from time to time, may be considered separately. 

Joubert was fortunate in being able to design his first issue with no 
other lettering to consider but posTAGE and the value, for he was able 
to show what could be done if he were not hampered by all the bogies 
of security. But the official mind could not be baulked of its prey for 
long, and in 1862 the work had to be done again, for it was decided that 
those corner letters must be restored, and a Threepence and Ninepence 
value were also ordered. As if in protest the designer cut these letters so 
small that they were quite inconspicuous, and were used as a corner 
decoration in a manner almost pleasing, (ix, 80-82; x, 90, 91). 

The Fourpence suffered least, for the original construction was main- 
tained, and the substitution of solid lines for the ornamental border 
which joined the corners together, and created a frame for the stamp, 
strengthened it. It remained as an admirable design for a uniform series, 
(ix, 80). In the Sixpence the designer removed the semi-circular ends of 
the white value panels in the original, and bolder and more balanced 
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lettering became possible. For some reason SIX-PENCE was hyphened, 
an innovation which was dropped in the following series, (ix, 81). The 
One Shilling lost by the change, for the corner-pieces, imposed on a 
background too light in treatment, look spotty, and the insertion of the 
plate number in the oval frame at each side of the stamp heralded yet 
another obstacle for the designer. These plate numbers are placed at 
the exact centre of the stamp, not at the optical centre which is slightly 
higher, and as a result the design hangs down on the stamp and gives it 
a top-heavy appearance, (ix, 82). 

For the two new values Joubert’s ingenuity is clearly strained by the 
necessity of producing new designs with a distinctive appearance, and 
he fell back on the use of a shape; always an awkward solution, as we 
have already seen. For the Threepence he introduced a shield, orna- 
mented with scroll work, and left the rest of the stamp white, inserting 
the plate number in a circle on three solid intersecting circles, in the 
spandrels. This use of a white background in a design so small as a 
postage stamp becomes increasingly popular as the demand increases 
for designs that are different, but it is rarely successful. There is not 
sufficient colour on the stamp to counterbalance it, and it was to culmi- 
nate in the hideous set of labels issued in 1883. That Joubert realised 
that he was treading on dangerous ground is shown by the fact that 
specimens exist showing a network background to the spandrels, (x, 90). 

The Ninepence introduced a ‘wavy’ frame, made up of nine arcs, to 
the area containing the Queen’s head; otherwise it is insignificant, for 
the intrusion of the corner letters has left insufficient room for the 
value, and posTAGE is so much heavier that the design becomes top- 
heavy, (X, 91). 

The designers were only allowed to get away with it for three years. 
Those corner letters must be bolder; in fact they must be larger than any 
self-respecting stamp can stomach; and each stamp must have its plate 
number. 

The pretty spandrels of the Threepence give way to monstrous 
placards; the Fourpence makes a gallant attempt to hold up its head, 
and calls back its old ornamented border to its aid, (ix, 83). The Six- 
pence gains a little more strength. It loses its hyphen, and if more care 
had been taken with the new lettering in the value it might have been a 
well-balanced stamp, (ix, 84). The unfortunate Ninepence has now 
become such a jumble of shapes, figures, spots, twists and lettering that 
it is a mess (x, 92), but the One Shilling, with strengthened background, 
has now become the best of the series, for the large corner-pieces with 
the new lettering have drawn it up again, and the spacing of its lettering 
shows greater judgment, (ix, 86). 
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There is one new value, a Tenpence; it is shameless! Joubert’s head 
is there in a circle: the rest might have been designed by an apprentice 
in a couple of hours. It is the first suggestion so far hinted that it is 
not worth while taking pains or spending money on making stamps 
beautiful. They are to be utilitarian, devoid of any atmosphere of sove- 
reignty, of the majesty of the Penny Black or of the beauty of Perkins 
Bacon’s work for the colonies. So this disastrous period closes in Great 
Britain; it opened with the promise of Joubert’s first Fourpence; it 
closes with the despair of the Tenpence of 1867. 

For thirty years more stamps were to come, each more and more 
utilitarian in design and dull in aspect. The only design to show the 
marks of careful planning and sense of balance was the Sixpence of 
1872, where the problem of the corner letters has been faced when con- 
sidering the design, (ix, 85). This was done so successfully that it even 
survived the insertion of the plate number, and the substitution of 
bolder corner letters, in 1874, (ix, 88). 

Throughout this period the Fourpence and the Shilling struggled to 
maintain the flag of Joubert, although a fresh onslaught was made on 
them, and they were compelled to suffer a white background to their 
corner Ictters, (ix, 87, 89). 

When, in the fervour of the Jubilee of 1887, it was decided to lavish 
on a new issue of stamps the care and pains that had been denied 
to them so long, the art of designing had been lost, and the results 
achieved were painful; but they must be considered in their proper 
place. Fortunately all was not lost in the Colonial Empire, however 
scurvy the trend of Stamp Design at home. 


CEYLON, 1857 (x, 95) 


The first stamp to appear after the successful designs of 1855 for 
Great Britain and India was the One Halfpenny Ceylon of 1857. It can- 
not be said that de la Rue made full use of their opportunities, for a 
long stamp was allowed, of the same size as Perkins Bacon’s Sixpence, 
and this gave them ample room for designing a really handsome stamp. 

The engraver had Joubert’s Fourpence in front of him, ard he fol- 
lowed it for the general construction, and also for the style of lettering, 
putting the name of the colony where posTaGE had been, and placing 
POSTAGE beneath the head; he used Diadem II, which only appears in 
this stamp, and is not as delicate as Diadem I. 

But the whole of the design is heavy-handed. The idea of allocating 
all the extra space at the bottom for the value is a good one, but the 
execution is poor. The block lettering clashes with the lettering above, 
and a somewhat futile ornament detaches the whole of the lower 
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77. Great Britain Fourpence of 1855, Joubert’s introduction to Stamp 
Design. It is essentially appropriate for printing on a letterpress 
machine by typography, the process which is now to replace the 
more expensive intaglio printing from copper-plates. 

78. The Sixpence of the 1855 issue. The lettering is not of the same 
quality and the white panels are ugly. 

79. The Shilling of the 1855 issue; an improvement on the Sixpence, 
although the lettering is still insignificant. The idea of an oval band 
for containing the lettering was exploited later by Perkins Bacon, 
both for St. Lucia and Queensland. 

80, 81, 82. Joubert had greatly simplified Design in his 1855 issue, but 
the authorities proved too strong for him. In 1862 the designs were 
altered to include the corner letters again—but Joubert made them 
so small that they are barely noticeable. In the One Shilling he had 
to include the Plate number also. 

83, 84, 86. In 1865 there was another intervention: the corner-letters 
had to be huge, so that they would hit the weakest eye, and the 
plate number must appear on each number. These objects could 
only be obtained by accentuating the unimportant and sacrificing 
form to expediency. 

85, 88. In 1872 the poor, mutilated Sixpence gave up the ghost, and a 
stouter design was brought out in its place. This was robust enough 
even to survive the final blow of 1873, when the corner-letters were 
made even more prominent by being printed in colour on a white 
ground. 

87, 89. The final, humdrum result of the Fourpence and Shilling after 
the last stroke of 1873. 
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portion from the rest of the design, and tempts one to snap it off with a 
pair of scissors down the white line left for the purpose. This curious 
impression is intensified by the fact that the rest of the stamp would 
become perfectly balanced in design, and in the plan of its ornamenta- 
tion, and that the resulting stamp would be of normal size if it were so 
mutilated. 

One is tempted to wonder whether de la Rue took some discarded 
essay for Great Britain, added the extra panel of value at the bottom, 
and served it up for Ceylon. That may account for the reason why this 
stamp alone has Diadem II, and suggests that Diadem II had been dis- 
carded by the authorities at home, but passed the official scrutiny of the 
Ceylon Government. The engraved background of the stamp is little 
better than an ordinary stipple, and is just as weak as the background 
which appears in the spandrels of the Great Britain One Shilling of 
1856. 


There were six new issues in 1860 and each of them is worth while 
studying separately; de la Rue had been rushed through the teething 
stage, and they were denied Perkins Bacon’s opportunity of a long and 
steady development in search of the ideal. These issues therefore, as one 
would expect, bear many signs of confusion of thought, of an almost 
hopeless quest. They suggest the earnest, but costly, endeavours of a 
schoolboy bowler who is trying to ‘mix ’em up’ before he has learned 
to bowl a length. They are so divergent in their aims, and bear so little 
relation to each other, that it is more convenient to deal with them in 
alphabetical order. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA AND VANCOUVERS ISLAND, 1860 
(x, 93) 

The first five years of the postal history of these colonies were marked 
by a joint issue of a single stamp. In 1865 they each issued separate 
stamps which hada short life, for they were absorbed into the Dominion 
of Canada six years later. The joint issue of 1860 is indeed a curious 
anomaly; had the problem been offered to Perkins Bacon they might 
have ranged through all the shapes and sizes known to the philatelic 
world in their search for a solution; but de la Rue took their courage in 
both hands and attempted to cram into a small stamp of normal size the 
preposterous words BRITISH COLUMBIA AND VANCOUVERS ISLAND 
POSTAGE TWOPENCE HALFPENNY. Well might they have envied their 
rival’s ability to engrave the Lord’s Prayer on a threepenny bit! At any 
rate they seized an ampersand, and plunged into the abyss. 

At first all went well; they used Diadem V, which is the neatest of the 
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heads and graced all the colonial issues of the Early Period that we are 
now about to examine, except Jamaica. They grouped the name of the 
first colony above the head and the name of the second below it, in 
extremely neat white lettering on solid panels, well balanced and so pro- 
portioned to the head that each has its full value without encroaching 
upon the other—no mean triumph in the circumstances; they engraved 
a very neat background, which is a possible substitute for the engine- 
turning of the recess printer; and then the whole situation is trans- 
formed. It is as if the designer suddenly clapped his eyes on the words 
still to be engraved, pulled out his watch and gave a squeal of horror at 
the short time available. For he hacked two white panels out of each 
side of the stamp, managed to insert posTAGE in large letters in one of 
them, but failed to engrave TWOPENCE HALFPENNY into the other in 
such a way that any man could read it. 


INDIA, 1860 (x, ror) 

The Eight Pies issue of 1860 shows the same hesitancy in design that 
we have noticed in the British Columbia, and the treatment and style of 
lettering proclaims it as having been cut by the same hand; nor is it 
improved by the indeterminate shades of purple or mauve in which it 
was printed. In this case the white panels with solid letters appear at the 
top and bottom of the stamp, indicating the value, and the solid panels 
with white lettering appear at the sides. The corners were clipped away 
diagonally, so that the stamp is an irregular octagon, and this adds to 
the general weakness of the design. 

Its chief interest lies in the first use of Joubert’s Diadem III, which 
served as a forerunner to Diadem IIIa, first used on the plate re- 
engraved for the Eight Annas in 1868, and used for all subsequent 
issues until the arrival of the von Angeli portrait towards the end of the 
reign, (xiv, I§2, 153). 


JAMAICA, 1860 (x, 97-100) 

The five values of the first issue of 1860, and the Threepence which 
appeared three years later, between them make the most variegated 
hotch-potch that we have yet seen. Few stamps show less signs of 
genius in its interpretation as the art of taking pains. They vary from 
the purely utilitarian Twopence, shaped like a bottle-label and stripped 
of the vaguest attempt to produce an attractive design, to the strangely 
unbalanced Sixpence, with its amateurish lettering and curiously-shaped 
head, lost in a hexagon of over-shading. The queerness of these designs 
is infectious, and has spread to the Queen’s head, for which a special 
Diadem IV, made up of bay leaves, was used. 
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That Joubert cut a die for this Diadem is certain, and it was used for 
the One Penny, Twopence, Fourpence and One Shilling values, but the 
uncouth Sixpence sported an imitation Joubert cut by its own uncouth 
designer; the head of the Threepence, also, was mangled and twisted in 
order to force it into the narrow limits of the small oval provided for it, 
and when later the time came to issue Two Shillings and Five Shillings 
values the unfortunate Queen’s neck was endowed with symptoms of 
the most peculiar forms of disease. The Victorian issues of Jamaica are 
indeed bleak. 


MALTA, 1860 (x, 102) 

In 1860 Malta issued a single stamp for One Halfpenny, which was 
to last them for twenty-five years; its only vicissitudes being changes 
of paper and perforation, and the inevitable colour variations to be 
expected of a stamp that starts off by being buff. 

It is typical of de la Rue’s early colonial designs. The best part of it is 
the charming Diadem V, the worst is the weak lettering, better than 
British Columbia or the Indian Eight Pies, but belonging to the same 
school. The Queen’s head is set in an octagon, shaped irregularly so as 
to prevent any acts of violence in order to get the head in, as we have 
seen in Jamaica. The background is feeble, and the sheaf of corn, into 
which the octagon is thrust, never made up its mind what it was going 
to be. 

de la Rue are still hesitant, still waiting for some lead which at any 
rate will enable them to make up their minds. And yet at this time 
Perkins Bacon were fast reaching the climax of their achievement. The 
typographers’ only sign of resolution was their stern refusal to learn 
anything from the recess printers. 


MAURITIUS, 1860 (x, 103) 

Was it accident or design: laziness, or a resigned acceptance of the 
new abominable process and a determination at any rate to limit it to as 
inconspicuous a display as possible: or economy, that led to the first 
uniform series? Admittedly the stamp shows all the weakness of this 
Early Period—the timid lettering and the hesitant background—and the 
delicate shades of colour chosen for the six values increased its short- 
comings; but the fact remains that it is a uniform series of six stamps, 
not a take-it-or-leave-it selection of essays whose selectors showed them- 
selves as irresolute as the designers. There is a charm in its delicacy, 
and the gracefulness of Diadem V reacts to a delicate background; the 
placing of the oval inside a circle at any rate prevented the head from 
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go, 91. The new Great Britain values of 1862, when the authorities had 


92. 
93- 
94- 
95- 
96. 


insisted on the reinstatement of the corner-letters. The Ninepence 
shows the rare variety with hair lines across the outer corners of the 
panels containing the corner-letters. 

The alteration of the Ninepence in 1865, showing the measures 
taken to counterbalance the insertion of the plate number. 

British Columbia, 1860, the first stamp with Diadem V, and the 
worst lettered! 

The first India issue of 1855 was the only design to share Diadem I 
with Great Britain. 

The Ceylon Halfpenny of 1857 was typographed for economy, and 
a fiscal diadem was used—the only instance of Diadem II. 

The India Eight Annas of 1855 was re-engraved with Diadem IIIa 
in 1868. 


97-100. The first Jamaica issue was conspicuous for the lack of care 


rol. 
102. 
103. 
104. 


105. 


bestowed upon it. It was produced ‘on the cheap’ and is strangely 
out of keeping with all that was happening elsewhere in 1860. 
Diadem IV is another fiscal adapted for this series. 

The India Eight Pies of 1860 is a charming stamp, and introduces 
Diadem III. 

The first Malta issue, 1860, is a very delicate example of en épargne 
engraving; its chief weakness is its lettering. 

Mauritius also had an 1860 issue distinguished for delicate engtav- 
ing but weak lettering. 

An original design for Sierra Leone—a cousin of ror—brought 
1860 to a close. 

Joubert and de la Rue produced their masterpiece in 1862. It was 
revived for the George VI issue of 1938, (xli, 498). 
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90, 91. The new Great Britain values of 1862, when the authorities had 


92. 
93- 
94: 
95- 
96. 


insisted on the reinstatement of the cornet-letters. The Ninepence 
shows the rare variety with hair lines across the outer corners of the 
panels containing the corner-letters. 

The alteration of the Ninepence in 1865, showing the measures 
taken to counterbalance the insertion of the plate number. 

British Columbia, 1860, the first stamp with Diadem V, and the 
worst lettered! 

The first India issue of 1855 was the only design to share Diadem I 
with Great Britain. 

The Ceylon Halfpenny of 1857 was typographed for economy, and 
a fiscal diadem was used—the only instance of Diadem II. 

The India Eight Annas of 1855 was re-engraved with Diadem Illa 
in 1868. 


97-100. The first Jamaica issue was conspicuous for the lack of care 


rol. 
102. 
103. 
104. 


105. 


bestowed upon it. It was produced ‘on the cheap’ and is strangely 
out of keeping with all that was happening elsewhere in 1860. 
Diadem IV is another fiscal adapted for this series. 

The India Eight Pies of 1860 is a charming stamp, and introduces 
Diadem II. 

The first Malta issue, 1860, is a very delicate example of en épargne 
engraving; its chief weakness is its lettering. 

Mauritius also had an 1860 issue distinguished for delicate engrav- 
ing but weak lettering. 

An original design for Sierra Leone—a cousin of ror—brought 
1860 to a close. 

Joubert and de la Rue produced their masterpiece in 1862. It was 
revived for the George VI issue of 1938, (xli, 498). 
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floating like a jellyfish in a wide expanse of ocean. In the sharper colours 
of the second issue the design is far more distinctive. 


SIERRA LEONE, 1860 (x, 104) 


A single value for Sixpence was called for in 1860 and lasted for 
twelve years. It is typical of the early designs that we have been study- 
ing, and first cousin of the Indian Eight Pies. Diadem V is placed in the 
usual octagon, the apologetic background completes the oblong, and 
then, in a quest for originality, our weak letterer gets busy. Having 
engraved his minisculae on a narrow solid framework round the design, 
he dovetails it at the corners, and curiously prickly it looks; but once we 
are used to its oddities we shall find that the designer has surmounted 
his difficulties: he is now ready for a holiday. 

There is an interval of two years, and during this time something 
happened in de la Rue’s office—something sudden, which brought this 
early period to an end. Whatever else it may have done it chased 
irresolution out of the back door; it introduced a new scheme of design, 
where strength of lettering and brightness of colour were to supplant 
all aesthetic considerations; where a new and stronger diadem would 
settle once and for all the central nature of the stamp—a diadem strong 
enough to bludgeon its way through the hard, intricate path of the 
Middle Victorian Period. And in the meantime this new movement was 
granted its prophet. For in 1862, without warning, de la Rue produced 
their most perfect design in the whole of the issues bearing the Queen’s 
head; perfect in its simplicity, perfect in its balance, in its restraint and 
in its subtle beauty, enhanced by the appearance for the last time of 
gentle Diadem V. The Hong Kong issue of 1862 is de la Rue’s answer 
to the Grenada and St. Vincent masterpieces of Perkins Bacon. It is as 
if these two stamps, appearing the year before, had forced somebody in 
de la Rue to sit up and take notice at last! 


HONG KONG, 1862 (x, 105) 


Fortune favours the bold! Either he was overcome by the Chinese 
characters, or browbeaten by this designer of de la Rue’s who has just 
drunk the waters of Grenada and St. Vincent: at any rate, the official 
placing the order for the stamps forgot all about posTaGE, and the 
balance of the new design was assured. 

We have noticed a tendency of de la Rue’s designers to use white as a 
background, in snippets: small panels or round blobs of white. Now it 
was to be used boldly and unerringly, to provide the contrast in colour 
which suggests a double printing: not to speckle the colour with blobs 
of snow or ill-merited gashes. 
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First of all Diadem V was placed inside the neat fitting oblong 
from which she should never have been taken out, for she was cut as an 
oblong, with her eyes at the high centre, so that the stamp will never 
be top-heavy. The four corner-pieces were then fitted in with a neat 
ornament. This left four wide margins, not panels, for the lettering, and 
the whiteness and balance of these margins were maintained by cutting 
the letters very carefully in small sans serif letters which have never 
been bettered. Of this we have proof, for the King George VI issue of 
Hong Kong reverted to the mother stamp of 1862, and it remains un- 
challenged. 

The top margin contained HONG KONG, and the bottom margin the 
value, which it kept within the limits of perfect balance by the happy 
device of using arabic figures for those numbers such as eighteen or 
twenty-four which, when spelt in full, would have invited the chaos of 
crowded lettering of which we have seen only too many examples. This 
designer was determined to succeed. 

The rest of his task was helped by the accommodating Chinese, who 
ate considerate enough to print their characters one below the other, 
and there were the two upright margins waiting for them. No need to 
run the lettering up sideways, or engage in any typographical gym- 
nastics. And in gratitude those Chinese characters, in themselves a 
thing of beauty, are treated with reverence. They are cut extremely 
neatly, and are given the honour of the high central position, in con- 
formity with the balance of the design. 

It may be contended that luck favoured the designer all the way, but 
his eagerness to seize his chances bears the hall-mark of genius. He 
closed a period of experiment by an achievement, and he opened the 
gate for clear thinking in the important period that was to come. He 
achieved the idea of uniformity, an idea which was to lead to the un- 
justly slighted keyplate series, and lastly he designed a stamp which was 
to last for forty years, and to be revived seventy-five years later. Did 
Joubert design the whole of the Hong Kong stamp? One would like to 
think so. That it appeared in his specimen-book is a great consolation! 


Two other series come into this period, though they cannot be re- 
garded as contributing to it. The Twopence New South Wales of 1862, 
and the One Penny of 1864, are movements towards the Middle Period, 
when beauty of design is subordinated to such requirements as letter- 
ing. They are two among many stamps which are to appear during the 
next thirty years and have little claim for recognition beyond the fact 
that they were serviceable postal labels. 

The second series is the amazing collection of printing oddities pro- 
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duced for Prince Edward Island by Charles Whiting in 1861. Clearly he 
tried to imitate de la Rue, and one is tempted to think that he employed 
for the lettering the unfortunate young man who shattered his nerves 
in cutting the lettering for the last two panels of British Columbia and 
Vancouvers Island. They contribute nothing to the history of Stamp 
Design, and are not sufficiently odd to be worth while studying in 
detail. The second issue of 1872 is even worse. 
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Chapter Eight 
THE MIDDLE PERIOD, 1865-75 


hat was the cause of the change in outlook which seized hold 

of de la Rue’s designers during the three years between the 

appearance of the Hong Kong classic and the first issue of 
Bermuda? Was it that aggressive official who compelled them to insert 
into the current Great Britain stamps large corner letters that one could 
see half a mile off? Or did somebody in de la Rue’s office insist on their 
abandoning attempts to recapture by typography the elusive delicacy of 
the recess process? Whatever the reason Joubert engraved a new 
diadem—the bold and resolute Diadem VI—and so inaugurated a 
period of designing which produced some striking stamps; lines were 
sharper and mote distinct; colours became more defined; the lettering 
grew clearer and larger, and ornament for ornament’s sake was gradu- 
ally abandoned. Although the period was to lead inevitably to the begin- 
ning of the keyplate issues it did at least prove the advantages of uni- 
formity in an issue, and it culminated in the excellent design for the 
Gold Coast. 


BERMUDA, 1865 (xi, 106-109) 


As might be expected the first Bermuda issue of 1865 shows the new 
tendency in the making. Three values appeared in September, the 
Penny, Sixpence, and Shilling, followed by the Twopence in the follow- 
ing Spring. The Threepence did not appear until the end of the period, 
and its design has little in common with the first four values of the issue. 

The colonial authorities at this period were kind to the designer. 
They had abandoned that bugbear of Perkins Bacon, posraGz. They 
asked only for the name of the colony and the value of the stamp. Here 
if ever was the chance for a uniform design for the series, but the time 
is not yet ripe and the lesson of Mauritius or Hong Kong has not yet 
been learnt. A close examination leads to the suspicion that de la Rue 
had submitted alternative suggestions for the design, and that each 
of these also had its variation in treatment: the Penny is linked with 
the Shilling, and the Sixpence with the Twopence. In the Penny and 
the Shilling the value is printed horizontally across the bottom of the 
stamp: BERMUDA is printed horizontally across the head of the Penny, 
but on a curved panel in the Shilling. The Sixpence and Twopence are 
converse: each has the value on a curved panel at the bottom and, while 
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BERMUDA is printed on a curve in the Sixpence, it is placed hori- 
zontally on the Twopence. The result affords an object lesson, for the 
stamps with mixed arrangements are unbalanced, whereas either the 
Penny or the Sixpence are in complete harmony. 

The Penny is the better design for it confines the ornament to four 
spandrels, equally spaced, grouped round the circle containing the 
head. In the Sixpence the ornaments become corner-pieces, and the 
curve of the lettering gives an incomplete appearance to the panels of 
lettering, which are filled up with a ragged suggestion of an interrupted 
ornamental band, which is unpleasing. The large circle containing the 
head, its diameter being the total width of the stamp, is in keeping with 
the boldness of the new diadem. In the Twopence there is an unfortu- 
nate throwback to the contrast of white lettering on a coloured panel 
and coloured lettering on a white panel in the same stamp, the failure 
of which has already been noticed. This is an encouraging issue, and 
more than interesting as an object-lesson. 


BRITISH HONDURAS, 1866 (xi, 110) 


Was Diadem VII an alternative which Joubert had prepared to 
Diadem VI, and which he could not bear to see abandoned altogether? 
We must be thankful that it was preserved, for it is one of the happiest 
of them all. The completion of the crown was not a new idea, for it had 
already been adopted by Corbould in his design for the Five Shillings 
issued by New South Wales in 1861. In Joubert’s hand it has a firm 
treatment lacking in Corbould’s stamp, and the rest of the design is in 
keeping. The shape of the new diadem calls for an oval frame, and the 
symbolism implied in the complete coronet is amplified by making this 
oval frame in the shape of a garter, on which the name of the colony 
and the value are engraved in neat block letters. The spandrels are filled 
with a neat ornament suggestive of the royal monogram. 

British Honduras had no cause for complaint in its first issue of 1866, 
a handsome design which showed the typographer at his best, and gave 
the world a stamp which has been conspicuous for the carefulness of its 
printing. It was to last for twenty-five years. 


CEYLON, 1866-7 (xi, 111) 

So far very few of the colonies hitherto provided with stamps by de la 
Rue have had the privilege of earlier issues in Perkins Bacon’s best vein. 
In Ceylon, with its memories of the beautiful Pence issues, the examina- 
tion of the typographical issue of 1866 and 1867 becomes a sorry busi- 
ness: the designer seems to have thrown up his hands in hopeless 
surrender. 
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The Threepenny value shows signs of haste. The scheme of two 
curved panels, already seen in the Bermuda Sixpence, was adopted, but 
no attempt has been made to balance the lettering, either in size or 
spacing, and the careless cutting of the letters themselves goes back to 
che worst examples of the Early Period. 

The One Penny of 1867 is no better. Diadem VI is not the right shape 
for an oval background, and not only is the lettering on the oval frame 
too large and clumsy, but the ornaments in the spandrels are unusually 
crude, (xi, 111). 

Ceylon was to be consistently unfortunate. The mistakes in this first 
typographical issue seem to have given de la Rue the jitters whenever 
Ceylon came into the picture. The second issue of 1872-1880, which 
they designed towards the close of this period, can only be collectively 
described as ten object-lessons for young stamp designers in how not to 
do it—and the evil word posTaGE points the way to destruction. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, 1867 (xi, 112, 113) 


The first definitive issue of this colony, coming so quickly after the 
Ceylon horrors, is interesting, for it suggests that de la Rue were pre- 
pared to learn a lesson even from a nightmare. As if the name of the 
colony were not a big enough mouthful, they had posraGe inflicted 
upon them. And yet, as if they were determined to show the world that 
the defects of the Ceylon stamps were due to defective execution rather 
than a loss of inspiration, they solved their problem on the same lines— 
and as an afterthought threw in one new design which was to be the 
forerunner of the best stamp in the period. 

Altogether there were eight values, six of which were linked together 
in a design whose variations were imposed upon it by the problem of 
accommodating the vast quantity of lettering required. 

The Two Cents, Four Cents, and Six Cents, where the number con- 
tained three and four letters respectively, were grouped in one design. 
The head was placed in a circle, too small it is true, but the designer 
had to have a large frame for srRAITS SETTLEMENTS and POSTAGE. 
Here he improved considerably on the lettering of the Ceylon stamps, 
although he does stumble over the same pit-falls; his letters are a shade 
too large, and he makes no attempt to space them evenly. If he had done 
so he could have made a very neat panel of it, for the ornaments sepa- 
rating the name of the colony from posraGE are delicate without being 
weak. The square of this portion of the stamp was completed by four 
spandrels carrying sufficient colour in their ornament to avoid undue 
contrast with the horizontal panel carrying the letters of value across 
the bottom. This panel was made solid, with white letters, and the 
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reason of this is clear, for the short numbers of three or four letters 
were not long enough to occupy the whole width of the stamp without 
making it top-heavy. This becomes plain when the designer tackled the 
Twenty-four Cents. He got over his difficulty by falling back on the 
Hong Kong solution of the same value and using arabic figures. But he 
cut his value on a white panel, instead of the solid colour shown in the 
Two Cents, and there is not enough of it to go across. As a result the 
stamp seems a little naked, (xi, 112). 

In the Twelve Cents he restores the balance by having a long word 
occupying the full width, and he has no hesitation in cutting the letters 
on a white panel. He would have done better to have cut them slightly 
smaller and, in consequence, less condensed; but we are in a bad age 
now for lettering; size, and yet more size, is to be the order of the 
day. 

The most interesting stamps in this series are the two highest values 
—for which a new design was made. There can be no doubt that the 
engraver noticed himself the defect that we have already remarked in 
the Twenty-four Cent value. That naked bottom panel hit him in the 
eye, and so he decided that it wanted a corner-piece. That gave him a 
squared stamp, a bolder elaboration of the Hong Kong model. He 
placed the head in an oblong, balanced the value at the bottom, still 
with arabic figures, by posTAGE at the top, and placed srrarrs and 
SETTLEMENTS opposite each other in the two side panels that were 
left to him. No letterer can hope to balance srrarirs and sETTLE- 
MENTS, but our designer made a good job of it. He also clearly 
cut his long word first, and cut and spaced the other words to match 
it, which is a notable advance in the typographic methods of the day, 
(xi, 113). 

These two high values mark a definite leap in the trend of the period; 
very little adjustment was required to evolve from them a really admir- 
able stamp, and it is sad to think that when the chance came in the 
Sierra Leone issue of 1872, when the designer had the advantage of two 
balanced words in the title of the colony, and the printer was going to 
interpret the design in a plethora of bright colouring, the opportunity 
was missed. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 1868 (xi, 119, 120) 

It is not easy to keep track with the issues of the Australian colonies, 
as they were at this time, or of New Zealand, once they had embarked 
on the typographical process. For one thing they produced most of 
them themselves, and it is only too plain that letterpress printing in the 
Antipodes, apart altogether from the question of design, was still in a 
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primitive state. As a result we have a multitude of stamps, often crudely 
designed and indifferently printed, which make little if any contribution 
to the study of Stamp Design. Nor is any advantage to be gained by 
throwing bricks in a light-hearted vein at laudable attempts to produce 
stamps in imperfect conditions. The general typographical issues of 
New South Wales, Queensland, South Australia and Victoria have been 
described in Chapter XII. 

From time to time, de la Rue engraved plates, and even secured the 
printing of new issues, and the South Australian issues of two values of 
1868 are worth noticing, for they are quite unlike their normal work. In 
the first place a separate head has been engraved for each stamp showing 
a plumper and more mature Queen. This is a noticeable point in most of 
the issues printed in the colonies. It would seem that Australians and 
New Zealanders preferred to think of their monarch as she was, and 
not as she had been idealised by Wyon in the year of her accession, 
and some of the results are very queer indeed. de Ja Rue seem to have 
tried to give their customers what they wanted, although in their Two- 
pence of this South Australian issue, (xi, 120), they had C. H. Jeens’s 
design for the Two Shillings of 1867 before them, (xi, 119): itself a close 
imitation of the American Bank Note Co.’s One Cent printed for Nova 
Scotia seven years earlier (vii, 73). The lettering also of this issue is 
closely modelled on a type face, and has nothing in common with the 
engraved lettering, with its variations in width and spacing, that has so 
far been the feature of de la Rue’s designs. In this respect these stamps 
show a rapid movement towards the bolder Stamp Design that de- 
veloped during this period. 


GAMBIA, 1869 (xi, 121) 


Why de la Rue, at a moment when they were striving so earnestly to 
design stamps appropriate to letterpress printing, should have produced 
this embossed series of 1869 for Gambia is not clear. It can hardly have 
been due to economical reasons, for the embossing called for a second 
printing, and a slow one at that. On the other hand embossed stamps 
were popular in the German States at this time. Lubeck and Saxony in 
1863, Mecklenburg-Strelitz in 1864, Hamburg in 1866 and Bavaria and 
Prussia in 1867, had all produced embossed issues; so that when the 
first issue of Heligoland—the only British possession, except the 
American colonies, to have its stamps printed in a foreign country— 
appeared in 1867 from the Government Printing Office in Berlin, it is 
not surprising to find it embossed according to the German fashion. 
Embossing, however, was not a monopoly of the Germans; the Great 
Britain issues of the Shilling (1847), Tenpence (1848), and Sixpence 
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(1854), for which William Wyon himself had cut the dies of the Queen’s 
head so surprisingly badly, were already past history, and the first issue 
of the new Kingdom of Italy in 1862 had had an embossed head. 

Evidently somebody clamoured for this process when the time came 
to design the first Gambia issue, and presumably the printing was so 
small that the extra cost was of little importance. The design itself is a 
simple one. The space for the head, the circumference of the circle sur- 
rounding it, the lettering and the spandrels were all cut out of a solid 
oblong the full size of a normal stamp. The work is done competently, 
and the shape of the head—which is entirely different from any of the 
Joubert heads to which we have become accustomed—is so attractive, 
and has so seductive a curl dangling over the Queen’s neck, that one 
would like to see it as a normal die. The lettering again suggests a 
normal sans serif type face, but the ornament is feeble. 


TASMANIA, 1870 (xi, 114) 

During the interlude of embossing the Gambia issue de la Rue were 
preparing the plates for the first typographed stamps of Tasmania, 
which were printed in the colony. The design shows the new tendency 
at its boldest, and the fact that it was used for seven values is a further 
indication of the way things were shaping. Diadem VI was used for the 
Queen’s head, and was set in the small oval in which it always seems too 
large. But the oval had a beaded frame, which is another portent of 
things to come, and the scroll-work which forms the principal ornament 
is far more elaborate than anything so far seen in typography, and out- 
does even the early United States issues in its intricacies. 

The lettering is cut on solid backgrounds worked into the shape of 
the scrolls, and is unusual, for the letters are graded so that their align- 
ment follows two curves—a shallow one at the top of the letters, and a 
deeper one at the bottom in the case of TASMANIA, which is printed at 
the head of the stamp; this method of alignment is reversed in the case 
of the value which appears at the foot of the design. 

While the stamp at first sight appears to be shaped in common with 
most designs where scroll-work plays a leading part, it is in reality 
almost a complete rectangle. The general effect is not unpleasant, for 
the colours are attractive, but it is a risky experiment, and had it been 
followed up it might have introduced into stamp printing the worst 
excesses of Victorian typography; for we must never forget that from 
now until the end of the reign typography, as illustrated in contem- 
porary books or catalogues, was passing through a most miserable 
phase. 
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106, 107, 108, 109. Four values from the first 1865 issue of Bermuda, 
showing the various combinations of straight and curved panels of 
lettering. The weakness of the contrast of white and coloured 
lettering in the Twopence is at once apparent. The début of 
Diadem VI. 

110. The handsome British Honduras design of 1866, with Diadem VII, 
lasted for twenty-five years. 

111. The Ceylon typographed issues from 1866 onwards are crude: 
Diadem VI is not the right shape for an oval background. 

112, 113. The Straits Settlements issue of 1867 shows the strengthening 
of design which is a feature of this period. There is also a marked 
improvement in the style and choice of lettering. The Ninety-six 
Cents is an early example of lettering being treated logically. 

114. A challenge which was fortunately ignored. Shaped letters were a 
feature of Victorian typography at its worst. This 1870 design for 
Tasmania might have introduced the pernicious habit to Stamp 
Design. 

11§, 116. The standard issue is starting to rear its head. This issue of 
St. Christopher showed an economical design for a uniform series 
in 1870: only a very slight adjustment would enable its plates to be 
used for another colony. The point was lost sight of when the 
Lagos plates were made in 1874. 

117. Only indifference to the demands of good lettering prevent the 
Sierra Leone of 1872 from being the classic design of this period. 

118. Gold Coast, 1875, achieves what Sierra Leone missed, and throws 
the gates wide open to the Keyplate issues. 

11g. Jeens’s design for the South Australian issue of 1867, an imitation 
of his design for the Nova Scotia One Cent, (vii, 73). This recess- 
printed stamp was imitated locally by typography. 

120. An imitation of an imitation; the South Australia Twopence of 
1868. 

121. The Gambia embossed issue of 1869 reflected a German fashion 
for embossed stamps which was very popular on the Continent 
between 1863 and 1867. In that year embossed stamps for our own 
colony of Heligoland were produced in Berlin. 
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another, however colour-blind or illiterate the purchaser might be. 
The period of experiment is over and the door, not only to the uniform 
issue but to the standard stamp, has been thrown wide open. 


GOLD COAST, 1875 (118) 


Discovery number one: it was the corner-pieces that had caused the 
trouble in Straits Settlements and Sierra Leone. Discovery number two: 
if you are going to use type in one panel why not use it in all four? 
Discovery number three: since, through using type in our panels we 
must abandon our circle as a background, and since we have been 
forced to abandon our corner-pieces, could we not improve the frame- 
work by inserting small corner-pieces in the oblong that is left to us? 
And then somebody remembered that beading frame in the first 
Tasmanian stamp—and the design was complete! 

It is the first instance of pure typography—of the craft of the letter- 
press printer without any artistic influences jogging at his elbow, with- 
out any attempt to initiate other processes. It is unpretentious, but con- 
vincing, and it was discovered by de la Rue just in time. They were able 
to put their stamp production on a sound and economical basis just at 
the moment when the demand for output and economy was to become 
most pressing. And with this splendid stamp the Middle Period, the 
Period of trial and error, sweat and toil, comes to its close. de la Rue 
have become printers of stamps for a living: they have put their output 
on a business basis: they have seized the initiative. How they made 
use of their advantage is now to be seen. 
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threatened by an offer of Henry Archer to produce stamps by a 

cheaper process; the situation was saved by a timely reduction of 
their prices. The writing on the wall was clear enough, however, when 
de la Rue actually started to print stamps four years later by the rival 
process, and Perkins Bacon cannot have viewed the remarkable quality 
of Joubert’s work without dismay. Their own contract for the lower 
values of Great Britain still had twenty-five years to run, but by 1862, 
only seven years after the appearance of de la Rue on the scene, orders 
for new issues stopped altogether; only a small order for the first Turks 
Islands issue of 1867 came their way. To make matters worse the plates 
that they had designed so well were gradually transferred to their rivals, 
who were evidently equipped to print more economically in this pro- 
cess also. In 1862, only one year after their triumphs of Grenada and St. 
Vincent, Perkins Bacon lost to de la Rue the plates of Bahamas, Ceylon 
and T'rinidad. Cape of Good Hope, Natal, St. Lucia and St. Helena 
went in 1863, and Western Australia in 1864; Antigua, Barbados and 
St. Vincent were transferred later. 

While this change ensured a longer life for the early classical stamps 
de la Rue themselves did not ignore the lesson which that writing on 
the wall might have for themselves. They looked round for some method 
of reducing their own prices to meet with the growing demand; they 
found it by designing a plate in two pieces. One piece, the keyplate, 
contained the Queen’s head and framework, with the panels for the 
name of the colony and value left blank. The second piece, the duty- 
plate, contained the lettering and value, set from type. The cost of this 
plate was small, for the type was set as many times as copies were 
required, and a single electrotyped plate was made from the type. The 
dutyplates were overprinted, in the various colours required to dis- 
tinguish between the various values, on a supply of sheets already printed 
from the stock keyplate. 

The evolution of this scheme may have brought about a certain 
monotony in the design of the British colonial stamps, but such a con- 
sideration was not the concern of de la Rue. Their task was to satisfy 
the demands of the colonial authorities, and later of the Crown Agents, 
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for stamps which should be produced to a high standard of workman- 
ship and accuracy—one hundred per cent accuracy—at a cheap price. 
This task de la Rue fulfilled with perfect efficiency. The more one 
examines their work the more one admires the even standard of their 
printing of these issues, and the meticulous care with which they must 
have scrutinised the printed sheets before despatching them. The 
register is so perfect that the fact that the stamps were produced in two 
printings is rarely discernible; the stamps are so accurately placed on 
the paper that the perforation rarely intrudes into the design in spite of 
the narrowness of the gutters between the copies; the single watermark 
—these were the days before the multiple watermark came to the help 
of the printer—is centred on each stamp. Equally remarkable is the 
faithfulness of the colour of subsequent printings to the shade approved 
for the original issue. 

It is questionable whether the monotony of a standard issue was the 
cause of much heart-burning at this period. Nowadays, when philately 
has become a world-wide industry, and some of the smaller colonies 
regard the profits on their stamp sales as no mean item of revenue, a 
design that hits the popular fancy becomes almost a necessity; at the 
time under review stamps were required for the purpose of franking 
letters and parcels. It should be a matter of satisfaction that they were 
as good as they proved to be, but of congratulation that certain 
colonies still insisted upon maintaining their individuality. 


Keyplate I (xii, 122, 123) 

We have seen the gradual development of design during the Middle 
Period of the reign, and its culmination in the Gold Coast issue of 1875. 
This design was not quite suitable for key and duty printing, because it 
had four panels of lettering, two of which were vertical and two 
horizontal. This was caused by the necessity of including the word 
POSTAGE. Obviously a keyplate with only two lettering panels would 
be much simpler to work, and de la Rue’s task was made simpler by 
the omission of POSTAGE. This may have been brought about by de la 
Rue’s insistence when the scheme of key and dutyplates was proposed 
to the authorities. 

The first stamps to be printed in this style were the Nevis and 
Antigua issues of 1879, (xii, 122). For the keyplate the general prin- 
ciples of the Gold Coast stamp were followed out, but as only the top 
and bottom lettering panels were to be retained the extra space occupied 
by the vertical panels at the sides was made available for extending the 
head and its framework. The octagonal background is now made 
regular, far more in keeping with the shape of the head, and the corner- 
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pieces are added to the octagon, so as to convert it into a square. This 
alteration took up about half of the extra space. The rest of the space 
at the sides was filled by a vertical line of beading, made up of small 
white diamonds. It is a straight-forward, practical design, which ful- 
filled everything that was required of it, harmonising well with the 
broader treatment of Diadem VI. The vital factor in the design’s suc- 
cess was that it should not be overcrowded with lettering, and this 
was achieved at first by the suppression of posrAGE and the happy 
chance that the colonies requiring new issues were blessed with short 
names. When printed in the bright colours of the Cyprus issues it 
becomes most attractive. 

Virgin Islands, a pleasant condensed type, and Montserrat appeared 
in 1880, Cyprus and Turks Islands in 1881, and St. Lucia in 1883. But 
in this last year posTAGE reared its ugly head again, and GRENADA 
POSTAGE was just too long for the panel, however condensed the type. 
The solution was a makeshift, a surprising action for de la Rue in this 
late stage of their career; they trimmed off the top and bottom panels 
from the stamp, and printed the lettering across the white expanse of 
paper. The result is unfinished, and particularly feeble, if regarded as a 
successor to the beautiful Grenada issues that Perkins Bacon had never 
been asked to surrender, (xii, 124). Grenada’s ingratitude met with its 
reward, for in 1887 the One Penny was re-issued and the ominous 
words & REVENUE arte added, (xii, 125). Still more writing on the wall, 
but this time as a hint of woes to come for designers rather than 
printers. Natal issued a Twopence value in this keyplate design with 
POSTAGE, but the name of the colony was so short that de la Rue fitted 
both words into the panel without difficulty, (xii, 123). 


From now onwards posTAGE was to be the order of the day, and de 
la Rue—having resolved, we hope, that never would they produce any- 
thing quite as bad as Grenada again—set about designing new types of 
key and dutyplates, which should enable them to tackle any demands 
that might be made on the elasticity of their type. These new designs, 
one for POSTAGE & REVENUE and another for POSTAGE, were used for 
the Gold Coast high values of 1889, and for the first Seychelles issue of 
1890. 

On January 1, 1887, Great Britain startled the world with a new issue 
in commemoration of the Queen’s fiftieth Jubilee. de la Rue were 
responsible for the design. Among the multitude of strange devices for 
ornamentation which this issue can boast were two outstanding fea- 
tures: a much smaller Queen’s head than has so far been seen and, in four 
cases, the display of the value in prominent figures on a tablet beneath 
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the head, (xii, 128-131). These features first appeared in an attractive 
issue for Ceylon in 1886, (xii, 126), and were adopted for the Jamaica 
issue of 1889, (xii, 127); they again formed the underlying principle 
for the design of the new colonial keyplate issues of 1889 and 1890. 

In 1889 three high values were added to the Gold Coast issue, and as 
they were to be used for fiscal purposes as well as postage it was 
decided to add & REVENUE. There was not room for these words in 
the existing Gold Coast design, nor could they be incorporated in the 
current keyplate series, as the Grenada experiment had shown. A new 
style of keyplate became necessary, therefore, in which these words 
could appear, leaving the dutyplate clear as before for the name of the 
colony and value. The Great Britain Jubilee issue had already demon- 
strated that a smaller head left not only room for plenty of small letter- 
ing, but also for the abundant ornamentation which, at this particular 
period, was held to be the sine gua non of artistic achievement. It was 
decided to include such ornamentation in the new design, but modera- 
tion seems to have prevailed with the Crown Agents, and the results 
ate far less grim than they might have been; indeed, in the posTaGE 
issue, ot Keyplate III, the stamps are really attractive, and the design 
proved appropriate for the bright colours in which they were printed. 

Why it was considered necessary to have two new keyplate designs is 
not so clear, unless we explain it by the theory that alternative designs 
were submitted and both were accepted. 


Keyplate II (xii, 133) 

Just as the smaller version of Diadem I had been engraved for the 
new Jubilee stamps, so a smaller Diadem VI was cut for the new key- 
plates. In each case a squate area was left for the head, but it was filled 
up differently. Keyplate II is a fussy design, and this area was treated 
fussily. The head was placed in a shaded background which might have 
been an octagon, except that six of the sides were curved to take away 
from the harshness, and only the top and bottom horizontal lines were 
straight. The corners, which were now shaped, and the segments 
formed by the curved frame of the background, were filled with some 
aimless dots and blobs. Above this square was the usual horizontal 
white panel for the name of the colony, and beneath it was the lozenge 
or tablet in which the value was to be printed, following the style 
of the Threehalfpence or T'wopence in the Jubilee issue, (xii, 128, 129). 

The rest of the design still to be tackled was left solid, and the letter- 
ing and ornamentation were engraved on it, so that they should appear 
white on a coloured ground. posTAGE was engraved up the left-hand 
side of the square, and & REVENUE down the right-hand side in neat 
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block letters. The remaining space between the lettering and the tablet 
was filled with a fine scroll-work covering the whole area, the lines of 
which were unusually delicate; in this respect they call to mind the faint 
scroll-work of the Gambia embossed issue. 

The value, as originally designed, was printed in reverse showing 
white figures on a lined background, which is not entirely successful, 
as the figures tend to get lost. Later on an alternative method of indicat- 
ing the value by coloured figures on a white background appears: this 
has the merit of having some white at the bottom of the stamp, to 
balance the white in the panel of lettering across the top. 

As these stamps were to be used for revenue purposes the keyplates 
were printed in the dull mauve or lilac security ink which never fails to 
spread an atmosphere of gloom over any design that it is meant to 
adorn. From the outset therefore Keyplate II acquired a reputation for 
dullness which was not the fault of its designers; subsequent printings 
in bright colours when the design was adapted for the Edwardian and 
Georgian issues have shown that the stamps can be quite gay, if not 
skittish, if they are given a chance. In the meanwhile it is possible that 
the method of engraving the lettering and ornaments on a solid back- 
ground was adopted in order to provide as much ink as possible to rub 
off on the fingers of anybody trying to tamper with the stamps. 


Keyplate III (xii, 134) 

The keyplate designed for the posTAGE issue is far stronger and far 
better balanced than Keyplate I]. The head was set in a circle, and the 
square was completed by four spandrels, each containing a well-cut and 
distinctive ornament. The two side panels were left white and posTAGE, 
which is repeated on each, runs up the right-hand panel and down the 
left in neat block letters. The lower part of the stamp is panelled off 
from the upper part, so that the ornamental leaves each side of the 
tablet are clear and definite, and do not trail off and lose themselves in 
the upper regions of the stamp. The three panels are neatly balanced in 
their relationship of printed letters to blank space, and in consequence 
the method of indicating the value by white figures on a lined back- 
ground is more effective than the alternative of printing the figures in 
type on a white ground. 

Keyplate III was always printed in bright attractive colours, as if 
rejoicing in its freedom from taxation, so that these stamps when 
viewed as complete sets are not only striking but beautiful. While not 
equal to the few colonial issues of de la Rue that may merit the epithet 
‘classic’, they rise far above the average standard, and are almost pheno- 
menally good when one realises the curious collection of oddities that 
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had passed muster in Great Britain for celebrating the Golden Jubilee 
of 1887. 

Seven colonies in addition to Gold Coast produced issues with Key- 
plate II, and seven with Keyplate III. Of these Turks Islands also had 
an earlier issue of Keyplate I. British Honduras had simultaneous issues 
of Keyplates II and III. By the end of the reign, therefore, twenty-one 
colonies had been converted to the keyplate system. 


That there is much virtue in the combination of small head above a 
tablet of value was demonstrated in 1892, when de la Rue engraved 
three designs on this principle for Tasmania. posrAGE and REVENUE 
were not called for, so that the adoption of this type of design was in 
no way compulsory; it is an interesting pointer to the manner in which 
a fashion can be developed, and it gave ample scope to the engraver 
to demonstrate his skill at ornamentation, (xii, 132). 
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122. Keyplate I, a logical development of the Middle Period. Its con- 
struction depended on the omission of POSTAGE and REVENUE. 

123. POSTAGE soon reared its head. There was room for it in the top 
panel with a short name like NATAL. 

124. Grenada attempt to solve the problem by cutting away the top and 
bottom panels of the Keyplate and resetting the lettering in type. 

125. The Grenada system gets in & REVENUE as well. 

126. The first indication of how the POSTAGE & REVENUE difficulty may 
be solved. The small head and the value on a tablet appears in the 
Ceylon issue of 1886. 

127. Jamaica’s issue of 1889, when POSTAGE & REVENUE were included, 
has almost settled the question. 

128, 129, 130, 131. Examples from the Great Britain 1887 issue show- 
ing how the idea of the small head and tablet had become popular, 
and explaining the way in which de la Rue’s designers were think- 
ing. 

132. The new idea was adopted for Tasmania in 1892, even though both 
POSTAGE and REVENUE were omitted. It gave the engraver ample 
scope for the use of ornamentation. 

133. Keyplate II, as finally evolved for the Gold Coast high values in 
1889, It was used for the POSTAGE & REVENUE issues. The key- 
plate was generally printed in the dull purple ink which had been 
adopted in so many British issues for security reasons. 

134. Keyplate III, as designed for the posTAGE issue of Seychelles in 
1890. It is much more attractive than Keyplate II, and was after 
printed in bright colours. PostAGE was repeated in the side panels. 
Fortunately it did not occur to the authorities to substitute 
POSTAGE for & REVENUE in Keyplate II, otherwise the attractive 
Keyplate IIT might not have seen the light! 
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Chapter Ten 


THE LATER PERIOD, 1879-1900 


MAURITIUS, 1872, 1879 (xiii, 135-138) 
|: will be remembered that the tendency towards using a single 


design for an issue of a number of values had been growing, and 

had culminated in the first keyplate issue of 1879. One of the first 
colonies to adopt a uniform design had been Mauritius, in their first 
typographed issue of four, and eventually eight, values. When a new 
Tenpence value was called for in 1872 a new design was cut, typical of 
the strong bold designs of the Middle Period associated with Diadem 
VI, but clashing badly with the gentle delicacy of the early issue of 1860. 
The stamp might have been taken from a jobbing printer’s specimen 
book of ornaments. This change of design may have been a sign that 
the good people of Mauritius, proud of their record for original Stamp 
Design, were bored with that first issue; the fact remains that when 
their currency was changed from sterling to a rupee of one hundred 
cents in 1878, and a new issue became essential in 1879—the very year 
of Keyplate I—they had a special design cut for each of the values. 

As was already proved in the case of the Ceylon issue of 1872, no 
body of stamp designers can stand up to such a strain on their imagina- 
tion or ingenuity, but once again the excellence of de la Rue’s printing 
saved the designers from failure. Individually the stamps are not un- 
attractive; collectively they are horrible. Ovals and octagonals, circles, 
diamonds and oblongs, all were tried in turn; corners are clipped and 
designs are shaped. The lettering is always skilfully handled, and orna- 
ments are used lavishly, sparsely, or not at all. Everything is done to 
make each of the nine stamps different, and the result is a jumble that 
has failed to produce one that is completely satisfactory. The Seventeen 
Cents has two unusual features in the balance of its lettering, (xiii, 
137). POSTAGE has been repeated in the side panels—a herald of Key- 
plate I1]—-and the balance of MAURITIUS with SEVENTEEN CENTS has 
been achieved by inserting corner-pieces in the top panel containing 
the name, and omitting them from the bottom panel containing the long 
value. The advantage thus gained in keeping the lettering evenly 
balanced both in size and spacing is obvious when this value is com- 
pared with the Fifty Cents, (xiii, 138). Here an interesting experiment 
is ruined by the clash of extended and condensed letters, and of wide 
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and narrow spacing, which any attempt to range MAURITIUS, POSTAGE 
and FIFTY must bring in its wake. The Four Cents is an efficient 
example of a utilitarian design, (xiii, 135), but the Six Cents provides a 
glaring instance of the typographical horrors in which the age indulged, 
(xiii, 136). 


GREAT BRITAIN, 1880-1884 (xiii, 139-143) 

In 1880 Perkins Bacon’s contract for printing the low values by 
recess expired, and the order went to de la Rue. It resulted in a half- 
baked attempt to keep green the memory of the Penny Black, or Penny 
Red as it had been for the last thirty-nine years, complete with corner 
letters, over which one can only mercifully draw a veil. The remaining 
four issues are purely utilitarian, so devoid of inspiration that one is 
suddenly confronted by the peril of a development which had ended on 
the one hand in a standard design. Imagination has been paralysed: can 
there be worse to come? Unfortunately there was far worse to come. 
The next year REVENUE feared her unshapely head; a virulent form of 
the beast, AND INLAND REVENUE. She sent the imitation penny ted 
flying with a flick of her tail, and in its place she produced the utili- 
tarian stamp par excellence, the One Penny lilac that saw the long reign 
out, (xiii, 141). It will be remembered that the Postage Stamp was first 
referred to as a label; a label it eventually became: a perfectly good, un- 
inspired, plain-speaking label, to be stuck on a letter or a receipt form. 
Some of them had pEARs’ soa? printed on the back in various colouts. 

The sad work of desolation continued. Three high values appeared 
in 1883, of such outstanding ugliness that they defy criticism. What can 
one say about 2. SHILS & 6. PENCE, (xili, 140)? They were followed by 
worse still. Back came the corner letters, and a new torture was in- 
vented whereby the value had to be repeated in figures as well as spelt 
in full. 

In the ten values of 1883-84 designing reached its nadir. There is 
nothing that we can say for them. To circle, oblong, square and oval a 
shield has been added: someone has taken a chisel and gouged away 
from the design any space that might have been treated with imagina- 
tion, and left it empty and staring, as ruthlessly as Cromwell’s troopers 
defaced the churches. In these wide open spaces odd letters have been 
placed, just as one of the troopers might have set a nosebag or kettle in 
the niche where an image had been. Small Diadem I is shown in four of 
the designs, (xiii, 142, 143); it is not clear why, for the Fourpence, with 
the ordinary Diadem I, is no worse than its fellows. Somehow we are 
not surprised that April 1 was chosen as the day of issue, but there will 
be a reaction to this rigid and hideous Puritanism. 
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INDIA, 1882 

After the Mutiny the Crown took over the government of India from 
the John Company, but the title of the country still appeared as EAsT 
INDIA on the stamps. In 1877 Disraeli caused the Queen to be pro- 
claimed as Empress of India, and a new issue was inevitable, although 
it did not appear for five years. Ever since Joubert’s original design in 
1855, EAST INDIA POSTAGE—Or INDIA POSTAGE as it was now to be- 
come—has always been printed as a single unit, a rule which simplifies 
matters for the designers, and confines their lettering to two groups 
instead of three. 

Is it fair to speculate as to what Humphrys might have achieved if 
Perkins Bacon had secured the contract for printing the India stamps? 
Would he have done nothing to suggest the magic that the uninitiated 
mind associates with the East? Would he have done nothing to impart 
the new dignity of Empress to these new symbols of the new Empire? 
de la Rue trotted out ten cousins of the Ceylon-Mauritius family, 
damsels remarkable for their housekeeping abilitics and for nothing else, 
and the India issue of 1882, with two poor relations to follow later, 
took shape. Only Diadem IIIa distinguished it from any normal 
colonial issue of the period. 

It is true that de la Rue’s hands may have been forced through the 
general style of their designs for two East India values issued in 1874, 
and two mote in 1876, to which India herself had become accustomed. 
On the other hand, if there had been any real inspiration guiding de la 
Rue’s work during this period it could have gained its will over this 
matter of eleven new designs for a new Empire. There is no circum- 
stantial evidence that such an inspiration existed. This design was to be 
preserved, with the modification only of the monarch’s head, through- 
out the next reign, and India was to endure for nearly thirty years 
stamps that did her little justice. 


BARBADOS, 1882 (xiii, 144) 


Three colonies, all of whom had enjoyed classic Perkins Bacon issues, 
temained outside the keyplate scheme when economy compelled them 
to turn to typography. It cannot be admitted that they gained much 
encouragement from their enterprise. The Barbados issue of 1882 is a 
plain, straightforward affair that must have been designed ina few hours. 
The head is inserted in a circle and occupies the full width of a stamp, 
but outer frame lines, both to the circle and the complete stamp, pre- 
vent the tangent effect that has hitherto resulted from this arrangement. 
The name of the colony occupies the usual panel across the top, and is 
set in the usual black type: in the same way the value is printed across 
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135, 136, 137, 138. Four examples from the Mauritius issue of 1879. 
Utilitarian in promise they show a sense of balance. The main 
demand of the designers seems to have been variety, just as the 
compositor of the day prided himself on the number of different 
types he could use in a simple advertisement. The harsh shaping 
of the lettering in the Eight Cents seems strange to us today, but 
it may have evoked approval from persons of taste in 1879. 

139. A horrible attempt to revive the glories of the Penny Black in 
typography in 1880. 

140. The typographical issues are nearly at their lowest ebb. The high 
values of 1883 are ghastly. Note the arrangement of the value in 
figures and words in the bottom panel, and the redundant full 
stops. 

141. The new One Penny of 1881 was purely utilitarian, but even so it 
was a thing of beauty compared with the horrors to come. 

142, 143. I'wo specimens from the series of 1884. At this stage we had 
reached the point of insignificance where improvment became 
inevitable. 

144, 145. Barbados and Trinidad have always maintained an indepen- 
dent philatelic mind, and they did not succumb to the keyplates. 
But things were pretty low in the world of design when they had 
to tolerate issues such as these in 1882 and 1883. 

146,147. The Bahamas issue of 1884 was saved from complete ignominy 
by the pineapple and the conch. The reverse printing of the One 
Shilling gives it a certain distinction, and shows the gain in colour- 
ing which comes from cutting the design out of a solid instead of 
engraving it en épargne. 

148, 149. In 1886 we see a new conscience astir in the colonies. This 
Gibraltar issue shows definite signs of a revival. The design for the 
T'wopence was used when the coinage was changed in 1889. 

150, 1§1. T'wo more of the Golden Jubilee Great Britain issue. They 
are the best of the designs—the One Shilling especially maintaining 
the balance between a utilitarian design and a flamboyant collection 
of meaningless ornament, such as characterises most of the designs 
in the series. 
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the bottom. The spandrels are filled by a simple corner-piece of scroll- 
work, cut ona solid background. 


TRINIDAD, 1883 (xiii, 145) 

POSTAGE intervened to cause a variation from the Barbados design 
described above. The Indian method of treating TRINIDAD POSTAGE 
as a single phrase was adopted, and this was engraved in condensed 
white letters on a solid curved panel, fitting to the circle of the head and 
stretching the full width of the stamp. The ornamentation had to be 
altered and strengthened to balance this somewhat overpowering panel; 
we now have spandrels at the top corners to fill in, and a desultory 
attempt is made to suggest that these are part of a regular patterned 
background into which the head and lettering panels have been in- 
serted. The value is inserted across the bottom of the stamp in block 
type. 

This was not de la Rue’s first type issue for this colony, for they had 
designed a large Five Shillings issue in 1869, before they had divorced 
themselves entirely from the Early Period. Apart from the lettering—a 
neat letter with serifs in the old style cut into a solid ground—the stamp 
consists of a circular band of prominent ornaments fitting round a circle 
containing the head. The effect is rather that of a specimen from an 
elaborate dinner-service. 


BAHAMAS, 1884 (xiii, 146, 147) 

The pineapple and conch, which were included as decoration for the 
Perkins Bacon local issue of 1859, wete caught up by de la Rue, and 
they appeared in a One Shilling value which was designed for issue with 
the Perkins Bacon classic design when the plates of the latter were 
transferred. This One Shilling appeared in 1863, in the early days of 
Diadem VI, and it has much of the delicacy of the Diadem V issues. The 
ornamented oval frame to the head is finely cut, and the rest of the back- 
ground was treated in the same style. The two emblems followed the 
first Perkins Bacon issue in being cut in small white ovals immediately 
above the value, which was cut in white on a solid panel across the 
bottom of the stamp. The name of the colony appears on a slightly 
curved panel across the top, and its lettering is uniform with that of the 
value, except that the letters were more widely spaced. 

Whoever designed the issue of 1884 had this stamp in front of him. 
The new stamp repeats the arrangement of the name, the symbols and 
the value, but is cut in reverse. The head is placed in a circle, bringing 
it into line with Trinidad and Barbados, but the ornamental back- 
gtound is very weak. 
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GIBRALTAR, 1886 (xiii, 148, 149) 

Far more care was taken in the designing of the first issue for this 
colony, which appeared in 1886. It is of special interest in that it is the 
last complete series to appear in the Joubert tradition, with Diadem VI, 
apart from Keyplates II and III. There were four designs for seven 
values, and the best of them—the Twopence—was used for four of the 
values, (xiii, 149). It was also used with considerable success for the 
complete issue which appeared in 1889, after the currency was changed 
to Spanish. The name and value appear in horizontal panels in block 
type at top and bottom in the style that has now become the rule. The 
circle of the head is cut into at each side by side panels, which have been 
filled with an ornamental border made up of white dots on a solid 
ground. The spandrels which complete the oblong frame for the head 
have a straightforward ornament in contrast to the borders, carrying 
out the general scheme of the lines which frame the panels and the head. 
This design proved most effective when printed in the bright colours of 
the Spanish issue. 

The remaining three designs show the usual methods of variation— 
a circle for the Queen’s head in the Halfpenny, a circle so engrailed that 
the circumference is divided into six sections for the Penny, (xiii, 148), 
and two arcs of a wide circle joining at points at the top and bottom for 
the Twopence Halfpenny. In the Halfpenny and Twopence Halfpenny 
the lettering is printed in panels conforming to the shape of the head; 
in the Penny the usual horizontal panels appear, but this design is a 
little over-balanced by the prominent ornaments in the panels, which 
are placed inside small white circles. Clearly this was a case of the best 
of the four designs winning the day: but any of the four are better than 
the stamps that have so far appeared in this period. 


As we have seen, the position was retrieved even more by the design 
for Keyplate III, and the period might have closed on a note of hope, 
further accentuated by the von Angeli issues still to be described, had 
not another set-back occurred. A new issue for Great Britain was de- 
signed for the Golden Jubilee and, as so often happened with the issues 
of Great Britain, it ended in a major disaster. 


THE GREAT BRITAIN JUBILEE ISSUE, 1887 (xii, 128-131; 
xlil, 150, 151) 

Somebody looked at those miserable, naked specimens of 1883 and 
cried out loudly for ornament—as much as you can cram into it—and 
colour. The question of colour seems to have stuck in everybody’s 
throat. They could not depart from those dull purples and greens, but 
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they plucked up enough courage to introduce a second colour-printing 
into five of the ten new values. Three of the remaining five were 
brightened by being printed in dull purple on coloured papers, blue, 
yellow and red. The Halfpenny and Shilling, which completed the first 
issue, seem to be efforts to revert to sanity, and it is surprising that they 
escaped so lightly. The Halfpenny harks back to the first utilitarian 
issue of 1880. The framework corresponds to the Halfpenny of that 
issue: the small head which had been adopted was set in a small solid 
circle, with a plain outer frame on which the lettering was cut in small 
but neat white lettering. The large amount of white space left was par- 
tially filled by four neat ornaments, (xiii, 150). The Shilling design 
obeys the order for elaborate ornament, but tucks it away in the back- 
ground by working it into the corners and sides of the outer frame- 
work of the stamp. The head is again set in a small solid circle, but the 
lettering is printed above and below this circle, fitting it in shape but 
inserted into the white background and not in a frame. Two small 
ornaments above and below the lettering again help to reduce the con- 
trast of expansive white background, (xiii, 151). 

These stamps stand out from the rest through their very unobtrusive- 
ness: they did not flaunt huge figures of value, such as those repeated 
no less than four times on the Fourpence and Ninepence and twice in 
the Threepence and Fivepence. The Threehalfpence, Twopence, Two- 
pencehalfpenny and Sixpence have the values set in a tablet under the 
head and, as we have already noticed, take a prominent place among 
the fore-runners of Keyplates IT and III, (xii, 128-131). 

It would be tedious to describe the ornamentation of this issue in 
detail; some havea Jubilee atmosphere, and of these the Fivepence, with 
the Royal Arms on a shield below the head and a border of roses and 
crosses, is the most striking. Thistles and roses appear on the Sixpence, 
and the four corner tablets of value in the Ninepence are so shaped that 
the rest of the design forms a large Maltese Cross. 

The position of the head adds to the fussiness of the designs when 
viewed as a complete set. In three cases it occupies the mathematical 
and not the optical centre, which imparts a top-heavy air to any design. 
In two cases it is taken right up to the top of the stamp, which gives an 
impression of incompleteness. It is set in circles, ovals, hexagonals and 
octagonals. Two more values, the Tenpence and the Fourpence Half- 
penny, were added in 1890 and 1892 respectively, and did little more 
than complete the confusion. They introduced a new feature in design- 
ing, in that the printing ran off the edges of the paper in the form of 
fine lines produced at right angles to the outside framework. The 
Shilling also was printed in two colours from 1890 onwards. 
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The Indian Three Pies of 1898 introduced the new head from the 
higher values of 1895. 

The splendid stamp designed for the new India high values of 1895 
brought a new breeze into the doldrums of the late Victorian 
period. The use of the von Angeli portrait, painted shortly before 
the Golden Jubilee of 1887, forced a return to the ‘Proper’ School 
of Stamp Design. 

The partition of Africa at the close of the century called for new 
stamps, and they were designed in the new mood. The Southern 
Nigeria issue of 1901 gave de la Rue another opportunity for print- 
ing the von Angeli head by typography. 

The famous Canadian Diamond Jubilee issue of 1897 provides the 
finest instance of the von Angeli head, and commemorates the whole 
trend of the ‘Proper’ School of Stamp Design. 

The first issue for British East Africa of 1896 was printed by de la 
Rue by recess. It reveals their versatility, for their supremacy was 
being threatened at this time by the London banknote printers 
employed by the large Chartered Companies. 


157, 158. de la Rue also printed the Uganda issue of 1898, and once 


again revealed the great scope offered by von Angeli’s head. It is 
strange that no other printer, except the Canadians, seemed to 
realise the possibilities of the von Angeli portrait. 


x -« * 
Professor von Angeli was an Austrain nobleman who became the 
typical Prussian court painter of the period. Except for Disraeli 
and H. M. Stanley he rarely sought for subjects for his brush out- 
side the very highest circles. This reproduction is taken from a 
woodcut which appeared in the Pall Mall Magazine, after the 
original picture. 
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The occasion. of this issue was soon forgotten, and when the new 
reign called for new stamps the designers, or their official masters, could 
do no better than insert the King’s head into eight of these designs. 


INDIA, 1895, 1898 

So far all the typographed Queen’s head issues that we have ex- 
amined have belonged to the ‘Formal’ school, based on the Wyon 
medal through Heath and Joubert. But the patriotic feelings through- 
out the Empire which were aroused by the Jubilee called for a more 
intimate treatment—the Queen had come alivel 

In 1885, two years before the Golden Jubilee, Professor von Angeli, 
a well-known Hungarian painter of noble birth who plied his art at 
Vienna and rarely condescended to paint anybody short of a Grand 
Duke, although he was sufficiently moved by Mr. Disraeli and Mr. 
H. M. Stanley to give them sittings, had painted what was considered 
to be his masterpiece, a full-length portrait of Queen Victoria standing 
on the steps of her throne, holding a black fan in her hands. As might 
be expected of such an artist he concentrated on achieving an atmos- 
phere of dignity combined with a royal and graceful bearing, and there 
is no doubt that he succeeded in his object. Ten years afterwards, on 
the eve of the Diamond Jubilee, India called for some new high values, 
and de la Rue, recapturing some of their old fire and imagination, 
worked on the von Angeli head as a model, (xiv, 153). 

The new ‘Proper’ head, showing the aged queen wearing a coronet 
over a white veil, is a fine piece of broad engraving, although it may 
lack the delicacy of Joubert’s work in Diadems I or V. The ornamenta- 
tion forming the framework is arabesque in treatment, and suggests the 
Fast, and this motif is carried on in the arrangement of the spandrels. 
The idea of adding lines to fill up the paper beyond the frame, intro- 
duced for the Great Britain Tenpence, is repeated, and is much more 
successful in the large stamp, for the dimensions of the Indian high 
values are half as large again as the normal. 

In 1898 the Three Pies was reissued with the von Angeli head, and 
the design gains greatly by the change, (xiv, 152). The ornamentation, 
too heavy for Diadem IIIs, carries the new head with.ease. 


SOUTHERN NIGERIA, rgo1 (xiv, 154) 


The scramble for Africa, which marked the closing decade of the 
reign, called for new stamp issues, although its chief influence is found 
in the encouragement it gave to the return of the recess process. de la 
Rue printed several of the new issues, including those for the new 
administrations of Northern and Southern Nigeria, which were formed 
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from the colony of Lagos and the territory chartered to the Niger 
Company in order to meet German encroachment from the East. 

Northern Nigeria was given a Keyplate IT issue in 1900. Southern 
Nigeria, which comprised Lagos, had a new stamp to itself in 1901. 
The von Angeli head was used, cut a good deal smaller than in the 
Indian Three Pies, in a solid oval. The value is placed in figures, in a 
tablet centred at the head of the design; it is repeated in small white 
letters across the foot in a narrow panel. The name of the colony is cut 
in white letters, shaded in relief—an innovation. Patches of ornament, 
which occupy the rest of the stamp, hint at the arabesque in the curves 
of their shapes. The weakness of the stamp lies in the treatment of 
POSTAGE and REVENUE in tiny block letters in insignificant panels; they 
have tried to hide among the ornaments, pressing themselves closely 
against the sides of the stamp, and hoping that nobody will see them. 
Perkins Bacon have already proved the futility of this behaviour. If 
POSTAGE and REVENUE have got to appear at table they must be given 
a chair to sit on, and knives and forks to use. A skilful host can fit them 
into his party, and if they use their imagination, and watch their step, 
they will not spill the mustard. 

This was the last Queen’s head issue to be designed by de la Rue, and 
it ends off the period on a new note, for at one time it looked as if the 
art of Stamp Design had died. But we have not yet seen what was hap- 
pening elsewhere. Some of the colonies had retained their individuality 
and had had nothing to do with Joubert and his successors: other new 
colonies had sprung up under the inspiration of wealth to come, and 
were now demanding stamps in keeping with their prospects. 
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ot all the colonies were prepared to accept the ration of a 

Queen’s head, suitably surrounded by ornament and letter- 

ing, when the time came to sacrifice their beautiful, engraved 
issues on the altar of economy. There were rebels among them, colonies 
of independent mind, who had enjoyed to the full that spice of allegory 
which had inspired Perkins Bacon in the early days, when they moved 
from triumph to triumph and seemed to have the whole of the Empire 
with its resources as a field for their imagination. 

New Brunswick and Nova Scotia turned to America in 1860, and 
ceased to issue their own stamps when they were absorbed into the 
Dominion of Canada eight years later: Newfoundland went to New 
York in 1866: Mauritius also capitulated to Joubert in 1860. But Cape 
of Good Hope, British Guiana, and Western Australia stood firm for 
all time. 

Barbados and Trinidad held out until 1882 and 1883 respectively, 
when they had inflicted upon them two of the dullest Queen’s head 
issues that de la Rue ever designed, (xiii, 144, 145), but Barbados ap- 
peared again with a badge in 1892, and her example encouraged Mauri- 
tius and Trinidad to rebel soon afterwards. de la Rue’s work in produc- 
ing these, and similar issues, by typography is so uniformly good that 
one can only regret that there were not more of them. Although few in 
number they are of great importance, for they inspired the magnificent 
engraved issues in this style which were to be the redeeming feature of 
the next reign. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 1864 (xv, 129) 


Charles Bell was a lucky man. Not only was his famous design for the 
triangular Capes engraved most perfectly by Humphrys, but when 
the time came to change over to typography his work was beautifully 
executed by de la Rue, possibly by Joubert himself. In 1864 de la Rue 
were producing their best work. They had just completed the Diadem 
V issues, which had culminated in the delightful design for Hong 
Kong, and the delicacy of their engraving at this period was exactly 
what was wanted to give effect to the fine detail of Bell’s design. Hope 
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is still the central figure, seated on an anchor in no uncertain fashion. 
On her right is a large branch of a grape-vine in very fine detail: on her 
left is a ram, with his head facing towards her. The lettering, in neat 
block letters reminiscent of Hong Kong, is white on a solid ground of 
colour, and occupies the top and bottom horizontal panels. The word 
POSTAGE is a blessing for once, for it is included in the value and enables 
the long name of the colony to be balanced. A very happy touch of 
shadow, caused by dividing the central rectangle of the design dia- 
gonally, and by cutting the lower triangle with a strongly shaded back- 
ground and the upper with very fine shading, keeps alive the memory 
of Perkins Bacon’s famous first issue. 

There were four values in this issue of 1864. When two new values 
were added in 1871 the thin outer frame line, which probably gave the 
ptinters a lot of trouble owing to its tendency to break or fill up with 
ink, was removed. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 1872 (xv, 160) 

Humphrys’s swan had a long lease of life, even after the plates were 
transferred to de la Rue, and it was not until 1885 that a complete typo- 
graphed issue appeared. In 1872, however, a new value was called for, 
the Threepence, and for this a die was prepared by de la Rue for letter- 
press printing. 

By 1872 the experimental work of the Middle Period, of Diadem VI, 
was over; it was the year of Sierra Leone, of clean, bold designs, of 
strong shading and easy printing. Even so, this first Threepence be- 
longs to the Early Period in its treatment. The swan, which occupies an 
oval, is engraved in fine detail: so are the bulrushes which fill up the 
background of the rectangle in which the oval is contained. The letter- 
ing errs by being a trifle on the large side, so that the tops and bottoms 
of the letters tend to merge into the frame lines of the horizontal panels 
enclosing them. 

When the new values appeared in 1885 the Halfpenny and Penny 
had smaller lettering, and were greatly improved in consequence, but 
this is the one redeeming feature of the issue. The two values already 
mentioned are marred by heavy ornamentation quite out of keeping 
with the subject, while the Twopence is inoffensive but unimaginative. 
The design used for the five higher values is frankly ugly, in the best 
utilitarian style. There is nothing to relieve the large white panel across 
the bottom, with its large lettering, and this lack of balance is empha- 
sised by the treatment of the name of the colony, which is printed in 
small, but widely spaced, extended white letters on a solid oval frame 
round the swan. The spandrel ornaments are also crude. 
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An effort to make amends in 1899 resulted in a ‘pretty-pretty’ Two- 
pence Halfpenny value, which can only be regarded as a fore runner of 
some of the Australian commemoratives of recent years. 


BRITISH GUIANA, 1876 (xv, 161); 1889 (xv, 165) 

de la Rue, largely owing to pressure brought to bear on the local 
authorities by the Crown Agents, secured the contract from Waterlow 
in 1876. From the correspondence it would appear that de la Rue’s care- 
ful handling of their stamp contracts relieved the Crown Agents of all 
worry and anxiety, and they grudged the supervision that the wide- 
spread use of other printers might involve. Also they preferred a 
Queen’s head issue—of the dull variety and so popular—to the flights 
and fancies of a badge design. The colony refused to surrender their 
ship, but lithography was dealt a grievous blow when the contract 
passed from Waterlow.} 

The designers of the first de la Rue issue had Waterlow’s simpler 
design before them, and they interpreted it in the spirit of the closing 
years of the Middle Period, of the Gold Coast and the first keyplate 
issue. All extraneous devices of ornament or imaginative creation were 
firmly put on one side. The central feature of the design, the ship, is 
cut in the strong lines of the Diadem VI designs. The motto is engraved 
in small white letters on a solid framework fitting the ship, a circle lack- 
ing arcs at the side owing to the sides of the frame being horizontal. 
The lettering followed the arrangement of Gold Coast: posTaGE at the 
top balanced by the value at the bottom, the even size of the lettering 
being retained by using figures for the values. BRITISH and GUIANA fill 
the side panels. It is an honest design, which would have attracted 
more attention but for the excellence of its predecessor, (xv, 161). 

In 1889 REVENUE raised the problem which was settled in the case 
of the general issues by Keyplate II; de la Rue solved it in a similar 
manner—a smaller ship in a circle, with the motto above it in a curved 
frame, and the value on a tablet which could be printed with the top 
panel of lettering in a second colour. In this case, however, the name of 
the colony remained in the side panels, while POSTAGE & REVENUE was 
printed across the top: in the two-coloured stamps BRITISH GUIANA 
tends to be swamped by the brighter lettering of the top panel, (xv, 165). 

This stamp lasted until the reign of George V, and is one of the 
happiest of the later de la Rue issues. Like Keyplate III it was printed 
in a variety of gay colours, and the design proved especially suitable 
for printing on coloured papers. 

1 The Stamps of British Guiana, by A. D. Ferguson, The London Philatelist, 
LIl, 27. 
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MALAY STATES, 1891 (xv, 162-164) 

One by one the colonies were fitted out with a new Queen’s head 
issue until, as we have seen, the keyplate designs were ready for the 
asking. It looked as if the Cape of Good Hope, Western Australia and 
British Guiana were to stand alone in their glory. But a moment came 
when new issues were required for the Feudatory States of the Malay 
Peninsula, who had their own sovereign rulers, and for whom a 
Queen’s head issue would not be appropriate, although Johore used 
overprinted Straits Settlements issues from 1876 onwards, and Perak, 
Selangor and Sungei Ugong from 1878. The decision to print separate 
issues was made in 1891, and Pahang and Negri Sembilan were added 
to the list. Each was given an overprinted issue temporarily. 

For Johore, de la Rue designed a stamp containing the Sultan’s por- 
trait, modelled on the stamp which they had printed for Siam in 1887. 
For the other five states they prepared an attractive set of key and duty- 
plates, on the lines of Keyplate III, with a most realistic tiger springing 
from the jungle in place of Diadem VI, (xv, 162). This was replaced 
by-a second keyplate issue in 1895, showing a tiger’s head, full face, 
snarling. The values, placed in tablets in the top corners, and the name 
of the colony, of which the letters are cut out of a solid background, are 
printed in a second colour. As these states are Mahomedan a crescent 
was introduced into the design, forming the central feature of the back- 
ground, (xv, 164). 

The treatment of the lettering in the bottom panel is interesting, for 
it gets over the difficulty that we have already noticed in Keyplates IT 
and III, the lack of balance caused by the clash of a white lettering panel 
against the colour of the rest of the design. It also used a good serif 
letter, which is the forerunner of the Mauritius lettering still to be de- 
scribed. In the case of the colonies with short names the panel was filled 
by a small ornament on each side of the word; again a forerunner of the 
Mauritius Arms design. 

The high values of these issues are also attractive; large oblong 
stamps, somewhat heavily ornamented, but with a group of elephants— 
three adults and a calf—as the central feature. This design has clearly 
been engraved from a photograph, and the youngster was camera-shy, 
for he has turned his back to the lens and is pressing his head close 
against his mother’s flank, (xv, 163). 


BARBADOS, 1892 (xv, 166, 167) 

This stout little colony, which has always prided itself upon its inde- 
pendent character, endured the insignificance of its later Queen’s head 
issue for ten years; the only bleak period in its postal history. In 1892 
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appeared the first of the seven issues which have been graced by the 
colony badge. 

de la Rue’s contribution to the success of the first issue of 1892 is not 
large: the credit goes to the man who conceived and designed the 
colony’s badge in the days of Charles II. It was a great moment, for the 
loyalty of Barbados was such that she offered the crown of the colony 
to Charles during the Commonwealth. The original design, which was 
restored in the intaglio issue of 1916, represented the reigning monarch 
in full coronation robes, with trident, seated in a chariot and drawn 
over the sea by two sea-horses. The chariot is fitted with paddles in- 
stead of wheels. The motto is also included. There are two errors in the 
de la Rue issue of 1892, for the Queen is standing up, and the paddle- 
wheels are missing. The motto also was not included, and it is ques- 
tionable whether a badge is permissible without its motto, (xv, 167). 

The badge is well cut in the bold manner, but it has to carry the 
whole of the burden of the stamp on its shoulders. The value appears at 
the bottom as usual in coloured block letters in a horizontal white 
panel. The name of the colony at the top, for Barbados has only once 
succumbed to POSTAGE & REVENUE, is the weak spot in the design. 
The lettering is squashed and ugly, in white on a thin black panel, so 
thin that the designer helped it out by engraving two unnecessary 
spandrels in the top corners of the badge. This stamp might have 
been so good, and it falls flat for lack of trouble; its colouring 
did much to retrieve the situation in the higher values, which had 
two printings. 

But fortunately the designer was given another chance. Loyal Bar- 
bados called for a Diamond Jubilee issue five years later, and this time 
de la Rue made no mistake. 

The Barbados Jubilee issue of 1897 is a stamp within a stamp, (xv, 
166), for though it is large the extra area is confined to a framework 
containing the four lettering panels and the corner-pieces. The main 
design, which occupies the space of a normal stamp, is divided into five 
sections: a lozenge or diamond bearing the colony’s badge just as it 
appeared in the 1892 issue, and four triangular corner-pieces bearing 
the arms of England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland respectively. The 
backgrounds of the triangles follow the normal rules of heraldry for 
indicating colour. The feet of the sea-horses have been curtailed in order 
to fit the original die into the lozenge, and the sea has been deepened 
for the same reason. The lettering is cut in a serif letter on the lines of 
the De Vinne type which was popular at this period, the name of the 
colony occupying the top panel and the Queen’s full title and the years 
of the commemoration the side panels. The value of the stamps, which 
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were printed in two operations so that the higher values could appear 
in two colours, are not quite so successful. The depth of the panel was 
increased—why it is not clear, for the long values such as Twopence 
Halfpenny and Two Shillings & Sixpence were given figures—by the 
omission of the inner frame-line; as a result the lettering is a good deal 
larger. Possibly this larger lettering was considered desirable in order 
to avoid that top-heavy appearance which is given to a design when the 
principal feature, in this case the badge, occupies the exact centre. 

This is a noble stamp, and entirely conveys the atmosphere of the 
great event that it commemorated. 


MAURITIUS, 1895 (xv, 168, 169) 


The 1895 issue, which replaced the assortment of Queen’ s head de- 
signs with which this colony had been endowed since 1860, is the best 
of the de la Rue designs showing a coat of arms. It is finely cut, well 
constructed and perfectly balanced. The quarterings are displayed on a 
shield supported on a scroll. The white of the scroll-work above, on 
which the title of the colony is engraved, balances the white panel of 
the value at the bottom of the design, and the uniformity of the panel 
lettering is ensured by using figures. 

Following the example of the second Malayan keyplate issue the 
lettering is neat, in the De Vinne style, and the nakedness of the panel 
is removed by the insertion of a small ornament each side of the value, 
(xv, 168). 

This design lasted for fifteen years, during which four issues were 
printed. It also was greatly enhanced by bright colours, and the use of a 
coloured paper for certain values. 

A single value, Thirty-Six Cents, was issued for the Jubilee, but in 
this case the result was not so happy. The great amount of lettering 
called for the introduction of a long stamp, double the width but the 
same depth as a normal. So much were the details of the coat of arms 
reduced that they became insignificant. They were enclosed in a curious 
shield-shaped structure surmounted by a crown and supported by 
branches of bay. From this structure protrude the dates of the Jubilee, 
in serif figures on a scroll; beneath it another long scroll bears the 
motto of the colony in sans serif letters and, below these again, in an 
ungainly script, the letters vr. And, as if this were not enough, the 
words DIAMOND JUBILEE, in serif letters, occupy prominent white 
panels running up and down each side of the design. MAuRrITIUs and 
POSTAGE, in sans serif letters, fill two more panels at the head of the 
stamp, and the value, spelt in full, a long panel at the bottom, also in 
sans serif type. All these five sets of lettering are of a different size. 
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It is not fair to throw all the blame on de la Rue; they were set an 
impossible task. One could only regret that they had to solve that 
lettering problem at a time when the ability to display five lines in five 
different types was considered the hall-mark of a good compositor. All 
the same, one can be thankful that the current habits of the typographer 
intruded so rarely into the sphere of Stamp Design. 


BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA, 1895 (xv, 171) 

The stamps that emanated from the carving-up of Africa, and which 
were heralded by the magnificent issue prepared by Bradbury Wilkin- 
son for the British South Africa Company in 1891, belong to a period 
of development beyond the range of Victorian typography, and will be 
considered later in that light. Their influence on de la Rue may perhaps 
be seen in the excellence of the Mauritius issue of 1895. They certainly 
must have inspired the design of the British Central Africa issue of the 
same year, for hitherto that colony had used overprinted stamps of the 
British South Africa Company. 

The early Nyasaland stamps may appear to be weak when subjected 
to a detailed scrutiny, but they were nevertheless a most attractive issue. 
As in other mining communities, very high values were necessary, the 
face value rising up to £25. The design, therefore, appropriately ap- 
pears in both the normal and the large size. The treatment is the same, 
except that the value, in figures, occupies the bottom corners of the 
lower values, whereas it appears across the bottom of the stamp, spelt 
out in full, in the high values, (xv, 171). There was, however, far too 
much detail for the smaller size of the stamp to carry with any comfort, 
and in the circumstances it is only fair to the designers, who could not 
control the size of the stamp, to examine their work as it appeared on 
the higher values, and sigh in sympathy with them because it had to be 
reduced for the lower. 

The design was for two printings. The first, printed in colour, con- 
tained a complete fine line background. Across the bottom was a solid 
panel with the white lettering of value; across the top was a narrow 
solid scroll of three loops. POSTAGE & was cut in small white letters in 
the left-hand loop, and REVENUE in the right-hand loop. The centre 
loop was left clear of lettering. 

The second printing, black, contained the central feature: the arms 
of the colony engraved on a shield supported by two natives, one of 
whom carries a pick and the other a shovel. They are standing on a skin, 
possibly a lion’s, spread out in the shape of a map of Africa. Above 
the arms and the supporters stands a crest. There are two white scrolls 
of lettering in the black forme: the upper contains BRITISH CENTRAL 
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AFRICA on three loops, and the lower, in very small letters, the motto 
of the colony, also in three loops. 

The whole of the area occupied by the various portions of the black 
design was cut out of the coloured design, so that the black printing 
falls on white paper. The black was superimposed so that the middle 
loop of the upper scroll, containing CENTRAL, fell over the central 
unlettered loop of the coloured scroll. The detail of the arms and sup- 
porters is firmly but finely engraved. The lower values are as carefully 
designed, and their fault lies in the insignificance, if not illegibility, of 
the lettering; one can only conclude that the higher values were en- 
graved first, and the lower prepared subsequently in miniature. One 
cannot believe that this design would not have been modified otherwise. 

This issue must have given the printer many anxious moments. The 
exact fitting of the four parts of the black design into the spaces cut for 
them in the coloured forme called for the most perfect register. These 
were days before the double bed, let alone the double-cylinder, machine 
had been evolved. The sheets were fed by hand, and paper stretched. 
It is small wonder, then, that two years later a modification appeared in 
which all the lettering, the figure of value and the ornamentation, ap- 
peared in the colour forme. A single clearing was made, in the shape of 
a large white shield, for the black printing, which was now confined to 
the arms and crest; there was now plenty of space available to take up 
unnoticed any shake in the register. de la Rue’s mind may have been 
calmed by this change, but the second design falls far short of the first in 
achievement. 


TRINIDAD, 1896 (xv, 170) 

Trinidad and Barbados have always been rivals, and it was not likely 
that the first could see the second discard its ugly Queen’s head issue 
with equanimity. The new Trinidad issue appeared in 1896. It was an 
adaptation of Humphrys’s design of Britannia seated by the sugar bales, 
with a ship in the distance, (iv, 29-31), for Trinidad’s own badge is a 
complicated affair, overburdened with detail and rather dull, and would 
not make a good stamp, except perhaps as a Primitive in the style of the 
early Sydney views. 

The central figure shows a modern and up-to-date Britannia, much 
mote alive to the growing responsibilities of Empire than the homely 
body depicted by Humphrys, and with a real Union Jack on her shield. 
Far more care has been taken with the rest of the design, for it was clear 
that Barbados had to be put into the shade. The figure is inserted in an 
octagon, and intersecting triangles make pleasing spandrels. POSTAGE & 
REVENUE was also insisted upon, and was relegated to small side panels. 
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The name of the colony appears at the head of the stamp in extended 
serif lettering, cut on a solid background, but the value as usual is in 
black letters in a white panel. These were made less startling by being 
printed in colour; nevertheless it is strange that, after the example of 
Mauritius, more care was not taken with this part of the design. A serif 
letter on the Mauritius model would have made this a most workman- 
like stamp. 

The higher values are displayed most effectively on the same lines in 
a long stamp. At first sight they look like fiscals, for the colony and 
value are printed as upper and lower labels on an engine-turned back- 
ground. 


SUDAN, 1808 (xv, 172) 

For the first definitive issue of this colony in 1898 de la Rue engraved 
somebody else’s design, and, as in the case of the Cape of Good Hope, 
we at first find a departure from accepted tenets. Colonel Stanton’s design 
of the Arab postman, in full size and in miniature, has already lasted for 
forty-two years, and it does not wither with age. It has not been put out 
of countenance either by the fine Air Mail intaglios, or the Gordon 
Commemoratives. The use of an expert was probably necessary to make 
sure that both the postman and the Arabic inscriptions were correct. 

The design was arranged for two-colour printing; a central portion 
containing a full view of the postman trotting on a camel across the 
desert, with SUDAN POSTAGE on a scroll above him and the Arabic 
translation worked into the solid foreground of the desert in white; anda 
framework containing our own so-called arabic figures in the top corners 
and true arabic figures in the bottom corners. The coinage—Milliémes 
ot Piastres—appears across the top of the frame in bold white letters. 
The arabic translation of the value is printed in a tablet in the centre of 
the bottom frame. The side panels of the frame are filled with a continu- 
ous lozenge border in white, reminiscent of the higher values of the 
Malayan issue of the same year. This is too heavily treated in the larger 
stamps, but it tones down in the miniature design of the issue which 
appeared in 1921. On the whole the ornamentation throughout is not 
up to the standard of the rest of the design, and it could have been modi- 
fied with advantage; it seems to have suffered from a desire to make it 
harmonise with the general cut of Arabic. These stamps have always 
been printed in very bright colours, and they make a most attractive 
show when viewed as a complete set or singly. 


The Malayan designs, and those for the five colonies we have just 
examined, were produced by de la Rue by typography in the reign of 
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1§9. Charles Bell’s design for the Cape of Good Hope issue of 1864, 
printed by de la Rue from typography. The first plates had a thin 
frame line round the design which evidently gave the printers 
trouble and was deleted. 

160. Western Australia produced the first typographical swan in 1872, 
but the old Perkins Bacon design carried on until 1885. 

16x. The first typographed British Guiana stamp of 1876, which super- 
seded Waterlow’s beautiful lithographs. 

162, 163, 164. The various Malay States issues from 1891 onwards were 
produced on the keyplate system. 162 is a cousin of Keyplate III. 

165. The introduction of REVENUE brought a new design for British 
Guiana in 1889, also on the keyplate system. 

166. The beautiful Barbados Jubilee issue of 1897 used the design of 
the general issue as its centre-piece. It is a fine example of delicate 
en épargne engraving. 

167. The general issue of Barbados of 1892 formed the basis for the 
Jubilee design. 

168. The 1895 issue of Mauritius is one of the best of the Badge designs: 
it introduced clear well-balanced lettering. 

169. The Mauritius Jubilee issue is conspicuous for the vast amount of 
lettering it obtained. Though varying in style it is boldly cut. 

170. Trinidad’s badge issue of 1896 went back in spirit to the old 
sugat-bags designs of 1851. TRINIDAD shows the Mauritius influ- 
ence, but the old block letters were revived for the value. 

171. The ambitious design for the 1895 British Central Africa issue, in- 
tended to hold its own with the lavish designs being produced by 
the banknote printers for the new African territories in the recess 
process, raised many printing problems. 

172. This excellent design for the Sudan issue of 1898 has had a very 
long life, and is just as successful in miniature. 
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Queen Victoria, and they are therefore considered in this Period. In 
spirit, however, they belong to the next age—a new era created by the 
later ‘American’ issues, or by certain rebels who were able to revert to 
the recess process, inspired by the example of the new African colonies. 
The shackles of economy, imposed through the medium of Colonial or 
Crown Agent officials in London, were to be broken, and the imagina- 
tive treatment which distinguished the work of Humphrys and called 
for his method of reproduction is to be restored. In the meantime we 
must admit that while Victorian typography has produced much that is 
humdrum, it has also a number of striking achievements to its credit. 
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Chapter Twelve 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


€ are apt to associate the British typographed issues of Vic- 

toria’s reign entirely with de la Rue, and it would be true to 

say that they inspired most of those which they did not print. 
In Australia each colony with any pretence to industrial enterprise 
naturally desired to print her own stamps, and endeavoured to do so 
from the outset. The first attempts made it quite clear that they were not 
yet capable of doing so sufficiently well, and some of the most beautiful 
of Perkins Bacon’s designs saw the light of day in consequence. But the 
movement cropped up again with the need of economy and the capitu- 
lation of intaglio engraving to letterpress. 

Even in the days of Perkins Bacon, plates had been engraved in 
London and sent out to the colonies for printing: a similar expedient 
was adopted when typography was first introduced, but soon the de- 
signing and manufacture of the plates was carried out for the most part 
in the colonies. 

As the general trend of stamp design at home is reflected in these 
colonial issues, it will be simpler to take each colony separately, dealing 
first with the Australian colonies up to their incorporation in the 
Dominion in 1912. 


VICTORIA 

Except for the One Penny and Sixpence of Perkins Bacon in 1856 
and 1858, which replaced the Enthroned Queen of Thomas Ham, (ii, 
16, 17), Victoria has always designed, engraved and printed her own 
stamps, so that it is only right that she should be considered first, and 
also taken as a signpost for the lines on which design developed in 
Australia. We may pass over a lot of the early work as primitive. Vic- 
toria was carrying on while her sister colonies were employing Perkins 
Bacon. She reproduced some curious woodcuts by Calvert in 1854 and 
1855. One cried “Too Late’, another ‘Registered’, and all three had the 
ingenuous description POSTAGE STAMP. 

In 1857 the Calverts started to engrave their plates on metal and they 
made a big jump in quality. Something on the lines of Joubert was in- 
troduced for the head, but with no delicacy of shading. The name of the 
colony and the value appeared on an oval frame round the head, and 
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two elaborate sprays of flowers helped to fill out the frame. An emblem 
was placed in each corner of the stamp, which was of normal size. There 
were three values, (xvi, 173). 

A new issue, with a new printer and designer, of three values ap- 
peared in 1860, and a fourth value was added in 1861 by yet another 
printer. In these the Queen begins to develop those strange expressions 
of countenance which she acquires in the Australian stamps, and she 
also begins to look her age—a lot older than Joubert’s personification. 
These two issues are in strong contrast. The three values of 1860 
ate large in size, and shaped. The head, like most of these early Vic- 
tofian issues, is cut out of an oval solid background. The rest of the 
stamp consists largely of ornamentation, with two large figures of value 
and some insignificant, but neat, lettering. This is the best of the local 
issues so far seen, (xvi, 174). 

The 1861 issue is aggressively simple and unimaginative, but the 
situation was restored by a Sixpence issued in 1862 by the printer of 
1860. Here he made no mistake about the lettering, for it is large enough 
to serve as an eyesight test! (xvi, 175). 

In 1863 yet another set appeared of four values in an entirely new 
style. The Queen has become a little younger, and she wears a bay fillet 
instead of a diadem; had the designer admired Diadem IV? The letter- 
ing is neat, but the stamp is not distinguished. This head was used for 
several values until 1870, when, as we have already seen, plates for two 
new issues, not very encouraging, were sent out by de la Rue. In 1873 
appeared the first of the issues which may be regarded as typically Aus- 
tralian: abundance of ornament, curious ‘Proper’ heads—it is a long 
time since we heard that term—and odd shapes and sizes. The half- 
penny is minute, being a third of the normal area, but printed upright; 
the Penny and Shilling show an old Queen three-quarter face: the Two- 
pence is a sad reversion and must be forgotten quickly. In all these 
stamps the lettering is sans serif. 

In 1881 a Twopence and Fourpence value again set the pace for the 
future; a somewhat stern, hard face with a heavy diadem, much orna- 
mentation and the intrusion of the ugly, graduated lettering which is to 
become so popular. 

The introduction of the words STAMP DUTY in 1884 raised another 
difficulty and called for a new series. In the first nine values the Aus- 
tralians followed the evil example of Perkins Bacon and de la Rue when 
confronted by POSTAGE Of POSTAGE & REVENUE. They tried to tuck it 
away in some corner where it would satisfy the officials but escape the 
public eye. They refused to treat it as an integral part of the design, and 
failed miserably in consequence. In the Half Crown value, possibly in 
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exasperation, they set it out underneath the Queen’s head in huge, 
graduated letters, and as it is a huge stamp the result may well be 
imagined, 

Yet another series appeared in 1886, but it shows little progress. 
The Halfpenny and Shilling are oblong, for no apparent reason, and 
the lettering is becoming very crude. It would be cruel to describe the 
Eighteen Pence value in detail, or to speculate on the identity of the 
ghostly figure that stalks across it; let us hope that it is Stamp Duty 
herself. Three more values, and a restoration of the de la Rue Nine- 
pence, appeared in 1890, and the public were given a little respite. 

In 1897 there were two Charity stamps for the Jubilee Year, which 
were sold at twelve times their face value for a hospital fund. These 
show the Queen with a veil drawn over the back of her diadem and fall- 
ing over her shoulders. In 1900 there were two large stamps issued in 
connection with the South African War, also sold for twelve times their 
face value. The Victoria Cross is the main feature of the Penny design, 
while the Twopence shows representatives of the Australian contingent 
in a stamp not too well engraved. In January 1901 a new issue appeared 
in which no less than eight obsolete designs were revived, and these 
were brought up to date six months later by the insertion of POSTAGE. 
And so the postal history of Victoria closed with a gallery display of all 
the talents, and a very curious issue it is to study! 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


The principal contribution of this colony was the well-known cen- 
tenary issue of 1888, marking the arrival of the Sirias in Botany Bay 
together with the first governor, Capt. Arthur Phillip, R.N., some two 
hundred mariners, seven hundred and fifty convicts, five doctors and 
forty women. Phillip’s portrait appears as a small inset in the Twenty 
Shillings value, (xvi, 177). 

This is the first ‘pictorial’ issue of the British Empire. The subjects 
chosen were a view of Sydney for the Penny, (xvi, 178), very different 
from the famous Sydney views of Clayton and Jervis, (ii, 12), an emu 
for the Twopence, (xvi, 176), a lyre-bird for the Eightpence and a 
kangaroo for the Shilling. Captain Cook, the discoverer of New South 
Wales in 1770, appears on the Fourpence with the colony’s coat-of- 
arms, and a curious ‘Proper’ portrait of the Queen in a veil surmounted 
by a coronet occupies the left-hand corner of the Sixpence, which also 
shows the coat-of-arms, (xvi, 179). The Five Shillings value, a large 
stamp like the Twenty Shillings, contains a map of Australia with the 
coat-of-arms on the left and the colony badge on the right. In addition 
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to Captain Phillip the Twenty Shillings also contains a portrait of the 
Governor of the day. 

It must be admitted that this issue forms an object-lesson on how not 
to design stamps. Apart from the crude engraving, the designs are over- 
loaded with fussy floral ornament, all ‘Proper’, into which the lettering 
is not only merged but sometimes completely lost. The vital onz 
HUNDRED YEARS is always apologising for its presence and is generally 
illegible. The designs might have been reproduced by the recess process 
by a superlative achievement of skill, but they fail dismally in the hands 
of the typographer. This centenary design lasted until the end; it was 
reinforced by a new Halfpenny in 1892, which harks back to the de la 
Rue model, and a Penny, Twopence and Twopence Halfpenny in the 
Diamond Jubilee year. For these there was a new Jubilee portrait on 
the model of the Victoria Charity stamps, showing the Queen with a 
veil covering the shoulder. 

The Twopence Halfpenny is boldly conceived. The stamp is oblong, 
and on the right half appears a simple line drawing of the Queen, 
sketched in comparatively few strokes against a solid background, with 
four large white stars representing the four eastern colonies. The letter- 
ing and value in figures occupy the left half, and are cut in a jobbing- 
type style against a solid background. There were also two Charity 
stamps for the Jubilee, but these are too ornate and too unreal to be 
taken seriously. 

An allegorical Ninepence, marking the federation of the six colonies 
in 1901, and a new and better lyre-bird for the T'wo and Sixpence value, 
appeared in 1902, and closed the postal history of the colony as a 
separate unit. 


QUEENSLAND 


The history of the Queen’s head issues is analogous to the de la Rue 
issues of Great Britain. They started with a straightforward and pleas- 
ing issue of five values in 1879, (xvi, 182). The Queen’s head, an 
elderly Wyon, appears on an oval, surrounded by an oval frame on 
which the lettering of the name of the colony and the value appears in 
close imitation of the lettering on the early Perkins Bacon issue, except 
that the letters are white and the background solid. The background of 
the spandrels is a creditable imitation of the Perkins Bacon engine- 
turned background. In 1882 an issue of five values appeared with a 
much improved Queen’s head, the work of the English engraver, 
William Ridgway, and the colony could boast a very handsome set of 
stamps. 

Ina 887 the design was re-engraved in the colony, and the letter- 
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ing suffered—the head also was coarsened, (xvi, 183). In 1890 two new 
values had ominous large figures of value in the lower corners, and the 
rot set in. 1895 saw further new values, and the removal of all the shad- 
ing from the oval behind the Queen’s head—the stamps begin to glare. 
In 1897 large white figures of value appear at all four corners, and the 
stamps, so pleasing at the start, have become hideous, (xvi, 184, 185, 
186). 

A Halfpenny value, with the new veiled head and the figure of value 
printed on a tablet, appeared in 1899; it was a crude affair, influenced in 
its construction by the Jubilee issues of the Mother Country. Queens- 
land also had a South African War issue, to which much must be for- 
given. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

Of the four eastern colonies, South Australia remained faithful to de 
la Rue until 1894, and thereafter printed entirely from de la Rue plates 
in Melbourne, except for three designs. In 1894, the year of the change, 
they issued a new Twopence Halfpenny and a new Fivepence. These 
are clearly the work of the designer of the Victoria Twopence Half- 
penny of 1890. The arrangement is transposed so that the Queen’s head 
appears on the right instead of the left; the background is also cleared 
of shading. A kangaroo appears on the first value, and a coat-of-arms 
on the second, instead of the stars and srAMP DUTY in the Victorian 
original. In 1899 a new Halfpenny value showed the General Post 
Office at Adelaide, complete with telegraph-pole and a multitude of 
wires. 


TASMANIA 

The Queen’s head issues of this colony have already been considered, 
for they include some of de la Rue’s most typical work of the Late 
Period. The famous pictorials of 1899 were designed by de la Rue 
originally for recess printing, although they were subsequently printed 
both by lithography and typography in the colony. The designs there- 
fore are examined elsewhere. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

Until 1902 the stamps of this colony were printed by de la Rue; the 
plates were then transferred to Melbourne. Five new high values were 
called for and, although Edward VII was reigning, these were Queen’s 
dhead designs adapted from existing issues of Victoria. The Two Shill- 
ings is an exact counterpart of the 1902 Victoria Two Shillings; the 
Half-aeCrown follows the Fivepence of 1901; the Five Shillings used 
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the die of the Twopence Halfpenny of the same year; the Ten Shillings 
goes back to the Penny of 1884, and the Pound can do no better than 
copy the Halfpenny of 1886—and these were to last for nine years! It is 
a sad end for a colony with such an attractive record, and somebody’s 
conscience evidently pricked him, for when a demand was made for a 
Sixpence and a Shilling in 1906 the order went back to de la Rue. The 
Shilling is a beautiful design. 


NEW ZEALAND 


After twenty years of Perkins Bacon, New Zealand had one issue 
printed by de la Rue in 1874 and then tried her own hand at typo- 
graphy, and produced a comic issue in Wellington in 1882. As said 
before, it is not fair to throw bricks: that the description ‘comic’ is 
justified can be seen at a glance, (xvi, 180, 181). Fortunately the 
colonists themselves were fully alive to their shortcomings, and they 
made amends by reverting to recess: the contract returned to Britain, to 
Waterlow, who fully justified the confidence placed in them. 


It is easy to be critical—but one must not forget that the conditions 
of labour in colonies which, during the period under examination, were 
still receiving large numbers of immigrants, are not ideal; they cannot 
produce work to compare in quality of execution with the printing of 
de la Rue. On the other hand one might have expected to see a greater 
display of imagination and resource from a young community which is 
not tied down too tightly by tradition, and is not working under official 
supervision. This spirit of invention is entirely lacking in the stamps 
designed in Australia and, indeed, when one considers the work of the 
Melbourne printers, whether for Victoria or the other colonies, one 
might almost suspect them of laziness. The prospect of a new issue 
seems to have sent them searching among the dusty pigeon-holes of 
their die-store. If that is so, why did they issue stamps so frequently? It 
is a question that cannot be answered now. 
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173. Except for Perkins Bacon’s version of Ham’s idea of the young 
queen on her throne, the colony of Victoria produced all its own 
stamps. Many of them are primitive, for conditions were not suffi- 
ciently developed to ensure good work. The Calvert design of 
1857 is one of the best. 

174. Robinson’s printing of the Victoria issue of 1860 is so poor that it 
is not easy to get a good reproduction: he was working from 
Grosse’s plates. 

175. Grosse’s lettering for the Victoria issue of 1860 was very small: in 
1862 he went to the other extreme. 

176, 177, 178, 179. Four examples of the centenary series of New South 
Wales of 1888, the first issue of the British Empire which can be 
described as ‘pictorial’. This was the colony’s first attempt to make 
her own plates for thirty-five years. 

180, 181. In 1882 New Zealand decided to try her hand at engraving her 
own plates for a complete series. Generally speaking the designer 
imitated the normal types which had been prepared in the past for 
the colony by de la Rue, but these two crude attempts to illustrate 
an older and maturer queen are strangely out of keeping. 

182. The 1879 home-made successors to Perkins Bacon’s classic design; 
it attempts to reproduce the background and frame containing the 
lettering. 

183. Ridgway’s first Queensland design was re-engraved in the colony 
in 1887, with a crude head which was almost lost in the weak and 
blurred printing. 

184. In 1895 the background of the head was cleared to give it more 
prominence. 

185. The addition of large white figures in the lower corners upset the 
whole balance. 

186, The balance is restored by white figures in the upper corners, but 
the design has lost all merit in the process. 
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PART THREE 


THE NEW WORLD AND THE 
EDWARDIAN INHERITANCE 
1870-1910 


Chapter Thirteen 


THE NEW WORLD 


CANADA 
| Ihe creation of the Dominion of Canada in 1867 by the amalga- 


mation of the two original provinces of Canada, Ontario and 
Quebec, with New Brunswick and Nova Scotia was the first 
step, but only a step, in the formation of the huge territory which we 
call Canada to-day. Like most political unions of the kind it was 
prompted by necessity, for Ontario and Quebec had long been divided 
on racial grounds, and they were faced with grave dangers on their 
southern frontier. The triumph of the North in the American Civil 
War, in spite of the sympathy and material help given to the South by 
the British peoples, had led to the establishment of a new kind of neigh- 
bour, a neighbour confident of its strength, afflicted with growing 
pains, and not at all in love with those who had given its enemies all 
help short of a declaration of war. A united front was essential, and the 
first move towards building up that front lay in the bringing together 
of all men of goodwill into one community. To the people of Ontario, 
who were of British origin, the inclusion of the colonies of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick was of vital importance, for it more than balanced 
the issues between French and British. These two colonies were entirely 
British in tradition, and in their turn welcomed the union, for they were 
already feeling the effects of their isolation both from the Mother Coun- 
try and Canada. Newfoundland preferred to remain outside, but the 
Hudson’s Bay Company brought in their huge western territories in 
1869, British Columbia followed in 1871,and the Dominion, as we know 
it to-day, was completed by the entry of Prince Edward Island in 1873. 
Such events had a great bearing on the postal history of the colonies 
concerned; it formed the largest territorial stamp-producing unit in the 
world: a community that thought for itself and worked out its own 
ideas without reference to what was being done elsewhere. The effects 
are noticeable from the very beginning. 
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Up to the Federation Canada had turned to the American Bank Note 
Company for her stamps. To them also had gone both Newfoundland 
and Nova Scotia after their first Perkins Bacon issues. When it was 
decided to print the new Canada issues in the Dominions a new com- 
pany, the British American Bank Note Company, with branches at 
Montreal and Ottawa, was formed. Clearly the American Bank Note 
Company, who had lost the contract for printing the U.S.A. issues in 
1851, had much to do with the formation of the new company. If it 
were not a subsidiary, or if they did not put up a large portion of the 
capital, they must have supplied the technical staff and equipment, for 
the industrialisation of Canada in 1867 had not reached the length at 
which it could produce such perfect work without some such assistance, 
and we have circumstantial evidence in the design of the first Dominion 
issue of 1868 to prove that this assistance was very real. 

It will be remembered that in 1860 Nova Scotia produced a new issue 
designed and printed by the American Bank Note Company. There were 
six values, and of these the design used for the One Cent, Two Cents 
and Five Cents is of great importance, (vii, 73). It shows a Queen’s head 
in the Wyon style, remodelled by Jeens: it is ‘Formal’ treated as 
‘Proper’. This is the keynote of the new trend of Stamp Design which 
was worked out in the New World. This same head, re-engraved so as 
to face towards the right instead of the left, was used for the first 
Dominion issue. Furthermore, the style of the lettering of the Nova 
Scotia stamp is identical with the lettering used for the new Dominion 
issue. These two points are sufficient to establish the identity of the 
designer, but if more is wanted it can be found in the similarity of the 
treatment of the ornaments, and in the size of the stamp, (xvii, 187- 
190). 

The paper for the new Dominion issues was imported from Britain; 
that supplied for the first printing was too hard, and the impressions 
are not as clear as they might be. It may be that the fault lay to some 
extent in the inexperience of the new printing staff, but it was remedied 
in the subsequent impressions, when a heavier and softer paper was 
used. It is better therefore to study the later impressions when examin- 
ing the designs. There were seven values altogether, and for each a 
separate framework was engraved, but the central feature, the Head, 
remains the same in all, even in the Half Cent, which was smaller than 
the rest. 

The Head, in keeping with its ‘Proper’ trend, shows a more mature 
Queen, the Queen of 1860. The engraving is much finer and firmer than 
Heath’s die for the Penny Black. This is particularly noticeable in the 
shadows of the face, and the greater depth given to the features. The 
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shading in the high lights, in consequence, is as firm as the shading in 
the shadows of Heath’s die, and as a result the whole face assumes a 
realism which suggests a half-tone reproduction of a photograph rather 
than an engraving on steel. It is this achievement which imparts to 
a ‘Formal’ design that ‘Proper’ atmosphere which we have already 
noticed. In the same way a far greater realism is imparted to the hair, 
which is magnificently outlined and shaded, and to the diadem, a small 
filigree which stands out in the hair as if it were made of metal. The 
chignon is engraved with equal care; every curl and twist carries the 
exact amount of shading required to give it life. This Head is a splendid 
achievement. 

The Head is set in a circle, the background of which is much finer 
than any we have so far examined. So close are the lines, and so firmly 
cut, that they almost carry the full weight of the colour, and a cunning 
strengthening of the background in the left corner above the head 
throws the whole design into relief. 

The unknown designer was not to be put off by friend posraGE. He 
accepted it philosophically and reached at the first attempt the real solu- 
tion of the problem, a problem which troubled the English designers 
for another twenty years. He made CANADA POSTAGE a Single unit, and 
cut it in one long panel, in reverse. 

The value was to be inserted in figures as well as words, and here the 
designer is in two minds. A study of his treatment of this point suggests, 
again by internal evidence, that he started on the values in their correct 
order, leaving the smaller Half Cent to the last. In the One Cent he 
centred the Head mathematically, as he had done for the Nova Scotia 
lower values; he cut the value in words on a panel fitting the bottom of 
the circle, and placed large bold figures of value in the lower corners. 
But he was faced at once with the fact that a centralised Head tends to 
drop down optically, so he tried to raise it by strengthening the top. To 
achieve this he inserted a smaller figure at the top of the stamp in the 
centre, dividing CANADA from posTAGE, and these two words were 
also placed on rising loops, in an attempt to raise the design to its proper 
pitch, (xvii, 187). This was not successful, so in the Two Cents he 
raised the lower figures, and cut the letters of value beneath them in an 
attempt to push the design up; he also introduced a large, but light, 
ornamental scroll-work in the top corners, placing CANADA POSTAGE 
in its correct position, fitting the top of the circle containing the Head, 
(xvii, 188). 

The design still hung down, and for the Three Cents he tried repeat- 
ing the figures of value in the top corners. This was an improvement, 
but the stamp is still top-heavy, and the figures are overbearing, (xvii, 
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189). It was not until the fourth attempt, when he came to design the Six 
Cents, that he stumbled on the real solution to his problem by raising 
the Head to the correct position in the optical centre. He also brought 
his figures up to the circle in order to bind the design together, and 
used larger lettering for the value as a pedestal. In the remaining two 
values he was hampered by the length of the value. Fifteen Cents is a 
fairly large mouthful, but Twelve and a Half Cents is even worse. He 
treated them intelligently, but the Twelve and a Half Cents is a little 
muddled, particularly in the gradation of the figures, caused by the 
unnecessary size of the fractions (xvii, 190). 

In the Half Cent, a stamp of normal size, he reverted to the idea of 
breaking up a line of lettering by inserting the figure between the two 
words, but this time he placed the figure in its proper position, between 
the two words of value at the bottom of the design, (xvii, 191). 

With such a splendid start, and with no Post Office officials to plead 
economy, it is not surprising that the Canadian tradition should remain 
so high, and should have survived until the end of the reign when so 
many others had fallen by the wayside. 

A Five Cents value, rather precious but on the same lines, appeared 
in 1873, but it soon gave way to a new design in the second issue which 
had started in 1870 with a new One Cent and Three Cents, and even- 
tually contained six values; a’Ten Cents replaced the Twelve and a Half 
and Fifteen Cents of 1868. 

This new issue, which was completed in 1876, was based on the Half 
Cent, both for size and general treatment, that we have just examined. 
There is one new feature, appearing for the first time and of great help 
to the designer when values are expressed in figures. The One Cent 
follows tradition, but in the Three Cents the word cENTs is inserted 
between the two figures of the value, and the qualifying THREE is left 
out, (xvii, 192). This plan was followed for the remaining values, and 
avoids any muddle in the lettering at the foot. If it had been thought of 
two years earlier the Twelve and a Half Cents would have been saved! 

For some reason the Ten Cents of this issue, which was the last value 
to appear, has the figures of the value repeated in the top corners, in 
small italic figures to take the place of ornamental spandrels. It detracts 
considerably from the appearance of the stamp, and one is thankful that 
it did not appear earlier in the series. 

This series lasted until the Diamond Jubilee. A miniature of the Half 
Cent was cut in 1882—-Canada seems to have preferred the Half Cent 
to be smaller than the rest—and two high values were added in 1893. 
In size and general treatment they correspond to the first issue of 1868, 
but they contain a portrait of the Queen as a widow, very ‘Proper’ in its 
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aes inspired doubtless by the Newfoundland issue of 1868 and 
1880. 

This 1880 issue was designed in Montreal. The engraving of the por- 
trait is a notable piece of craftsmanship. The extreme delicacy of the 
veil, and the deep cutting of the dress, exemplify the wide range of 
effect that is open to the engraver on steel for intaglio printing, (xvii, 
195). Strangely enough this new portrait was turned to face right, and, 
equally strange, a new Eight Cents issue in the same year, designed to 
harmonise with the 1870 issue, appeared with the Head facing right in 
the Wyon tradition, (xvii, 193). This would seem to have been pre- 
pared from the original Nova Scotia die, (vii, 73). 

The Canadian Diamond Jubilee issue must be numbered among the 
most popular stamps of the world. Before 1897 there had been only one 
Commemorative set, the famous United States issue which celebrated 
the five hundredth anniversary of the discovery of the New World by 
Columbus. And now another great occasion had arisen, and it fell to 
the New World again to celebrate it in a fitting manner. Without any 
lead from the Mother Country it is not surprising that so few colonies 
did anything. Barbados and Mauritius alone printed new designs; New 
South Wales and Victoria issued Charity Stamps; and the Leeward 
Islands, who had only Keyplate II to work on, nobly rose to the occa- 
sion and overprinted them locally. Newfoundland incorporated the 
Jubilee in a half-hearted way in the celebration of her own four hun- 
dredth anniversary, but found time—in an age when the issuing of new 
series of stamps had not become a profitable speculation, for the voice 
of the collector was not loud in the land—to produce a new general 
issue which in its design tacitly celebrated the Jubilee. Canada spoke 
for the Empire, in a design which not only brought out the occasion in 
its full significance, but achieved it in the form of a tribute from the 
stamp designers to the Queen they had served so faithfully. It is indeed 
a celebration of the Jubilee of postage-stamp printing, (xiv, 155). 

We have already had evidence of careful planning in the preparation 
of the issues of 1868 and 1870: this becomes even more obvious in an 
examination of the 1897 design. Its construction is so sound, and its 
implications are so subtle, that it is hard to believe that it is the work of 
a single man, or the result of a single attempt. It must have been planned 
and developed as a whole before the first cut was made in the steel. The 
Imperial Crown, the Royal Monogram and the dates were essential: so 
was the lettering CANADA POSTAGE and the value. To these were added 
Canada’s own emblem, the maple-leaf, and two portraits—the first 
‘Proper’ portrait made famous by stamp designers, the Chalon head, 
(vi), and the von Angeli portrait of the Indian higher values, (xiv). 
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The keynote of the design is strength; it is in the grand style. It is 
constructed in two symmetrical halves, in each of which the portrait is 
the predominant feature. The Chalon head, engraved with that half- 
tone achievement of shading so noticeable in the earlier Dominion 
issues, looks up from an oval. The young queen, with sixty years before 
her, has a friendly, eager air of anticipation. She is looking into the 
future, and the designer has brought this about by a clever arrangement 
of the shadows in the oval background, which deepen almost to solid 
in the lower left-hand corner. Below her is the year of her accession. In 
the right-hand oval the old Queen is looking down, brooding over all 
the wonderful things that she has seen. There is a firmness in her expres- 
sion, not grim but knowledgeable, and a touch of sadness. And this 
again has been accentuated by the shadow on the background, which 
appears behind and slightly above her. The v of the monogram forms 
the connecting link between these two portraits, or ages; above it stands 
the crown, and between them the letters k and 1 bring out the full 
significance of the reign’s long history. 

The treatment of the words CANADA and posTaGE is equally subtle. 
It would have been so easy to have spoilt the effect by displaying these 
words too bravely; it would have ruined the design if they had been too 
insignificant. They are perfectly simple, and exactly right, balancing the 
dates and occupying their true position above the ovals at the head of 
the stamp. 

The introduction of the maple-leaves, where some ruinous ostenta- 
tion might have been excusable, has been treated with great moderation. 
They have been worked into the scroll-work which fills the corners in 
the Canadian tradition, and they also appear in the scheme for dividing 
the lower section into its component parts. The spirit of the Jubilee 
festivities has been represented by a pole or standard from which 
streamers are looped back to form the panels for the dates; so modestly 
that they do not strike that false note which was risked by such an 
experiment. Below these streamers two maple-leaves spread across the 
space between the ovals, and fulfil the same function as the crown at 
the head of the stamp. The value is printed on a plain panel at the bot- 
tom, but any suggestion of garishness or undue prominence was over- 
come by the fact that the design was printed on a creamy paper, which 
in all the values harmonises admirably with the bright colours used for 
the issue. The lettering, as we shall find in all Canadian stamps for the 
next thirty years, is uniform in style. It is a wonderful achievement, and 
shows how stamp designers can rise to an occasion when they are 
allowed to work out a new tradition of theit own, when they are work- 
ing for a young community which has made its own way through 
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hardship, when they are free to obey the wishes of pioneers instead of 
being forced to follow the dictates of the civil-service mind. We are 
going to see similar results in the new African territories, but before 
leaving the American Continent we must examine the Newfoundland 
issues of the same period. 

It was not to be expected that, after such excitement, Canada would 
go back to the general issues that had served her so long. A new 
design was put in hand and was ready by the end of the year, nor are 
we disappointed when we come to examine it. It is a model of restraint 
and delicacy, (xvii, 194). 

Altogether there are eight values, for which the design is uniform. 
The central figure is the Queen’s head, a new, idealised Queen, the per- 
sonage who had emerged from her self-imposed obscurity to the full 
flood-light of Jubilee rejoicing; a very different person from the widow 
of the 1893 high values, or the crowned politician of von Angeli. Around 
this delicate and venerable head an oval frame carries the lettering, in 
block letters of exactly the right weight. A maple-leaf, forming the 
sole decoration, occupies each corner, while an even, shaded back- 
ground gives rich colouring to the whole stamp. This issue will 
remain among the Classics for all time. How easily it might have been 
spoiled was shown three years later, when figures of value were sub- 
stituted for the maple-leaves in the bottom corners, (xvii, 196). That 
this point should have been insisted upon is not unreasonable when one 
remembers that a large percentage of the population of Canada only 
spoke French, but we breathe a sigh of relief at the narrow escape of 
the Jubilee issue in getting away safely. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
As the years roll on since that memorable May 6, 1840, we notice that 
the stamp-producing colonies or dominions develop traditions and char- 
acteristics of their own; some ate independent in their outlook, others 
are formal; some are loyal to an original idea, others are always looking 
for something new. Of the latter Newfoundland stands in the first 
flight. It is strange to think that until the Caribou issue of 1919 no two 
values issued by Newfoundland ever had the same design; their first 
sixty-seven values are all different in appearance. They came near to it 
when they transferred their printing contract from the American Bank 
Note Co. to Montreal in 1880, for the first four values were based on the 
corresponding values in their existing issue. The subjects were the 
same, but the treatment was different. 
One must admit that the results are not flattering to Montreal. Bio- 
logists were no doubt appeased by the fact that the seal on the Five 
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187. The beautiful Canadian issue of 1867 provides an interesting lesson 
in balance. The One Cent is obviously top-heavy, and although the 
head has been placed in the mathematical centre it nevertheless 
hangs down. 

188. For the Two Cents the heavy figure is removed from the top 
centre and the panel for the words of value at the bottom is made 
convex instead of concave: the head still hangs down. 

189. The effect of strengthening the top corners is tried out, but the 
results are disappointing. 

190. In the Six Cents and Twelve and a Half Cents the circle containing 
the head is raised to the ‘optical’ centre, some distance above the 
mathematical centre; the gain is obvious. Note the difficulties which 
the designer created for himself by using such sprawling fractions 
for the value. If he had adopted the method shown in 192 this 
would be one of the most beautiful stamps of all time. 

191, 192. The Canadian issue of 1870 maintained the size of the smaller 
Half Cent stamp, and adopted a more logical method of indicating 
the value. 

193. When the Eight Cents value appeared in 1880 it was found that the 
head reverted to the style of the original Nova Scotia of 1860, (vii, 
73), and faced left again. 

194. The classic general Canadian issue of 1897. 

195. [he Queen’s head in the Canadian 1893 higher values has a New- 
foundland flavour, but the frames go back to the issue of 1867. 

196. The substitution in 1898 of figures for maple-leaves in the bottom 
corner did not improve the 1897 design. 

197, 198. In the first and famous Columbus commemorative issue of 
1892 the Three Cents (reduced to $ size) shows the flagship of 
Columbus, and when the American Bank Note Company were 
asked to reproduce Cabot’s ship in the Newfoundland commem- 
orative issue they did not look far afield for their model. . 

19Q, 200, 201. Three more specimens from the Newfoundland com- 
memorative issue of 1897. Remarkable for their treatment of letter- 
ing they set a new fashion in design to which as a stamp-producing 
country Newfoundland still remains loyal. 

20% The Newfoundland general issue of 1897-1901 was the last of its 
kind to be issued for twenty-five years. 
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Cents could now boast a pair of flippers neatly tucked away under its 
belly instead of those offending, but wholly adorable, feet. The Prince 
of Wales was too old still to appear as a youth in Highland Dress, and a 
sour-faced youth at that; the charming ingenuity of the One Cent of 
1868 has vanished. The codfish comes best out of it all, but one can 
hardly expect feeling or emotion from such a subject. The Queen her- 
self is no longer the charming family oil-painting of 1870; she looks 
thoroughly disgruntled at having been brought away from New York. 
The lettering is good, evenly spaced and well cut, as one has learnt to 
expect from Montreal, but a trifle aggressive. 

In 1887 two new values were called for; the popular small, square 
Half Cent, showing the head of the most attractive dog in stamp history, 
and another addition to the list of stamps illustrating ships, an Atlantic 
brigantine which, though it may not have the rake and charm of the 
Thirteen Cents schooner designed in New York in 1866, is a most effec- 
tive piece of engraving. Except for a dull and colourless design for a 
new Three Cents in 1890, these stamps held their own until the Diamond 
Jubilee. 

In this year the authorities were in a dilemma. Their whole tradition 
in Stamp Design must have prompted them to concentrate on an issue 
worthy of the occasion, but they had an even greater event of their own 
to commemorate, the four hundredth anniversary of the discovery of 
their colony by Jean Cabot. They decided therefore on a series which 
should jointly celebrate both events, but as an afterthought, as if they 
felt the incongruity of such a combination, they began a new general 
issue in the same year which eventually contained the portrait of the 
Queen and the direct successors to her throne. Canada, as we have seen, 
also produced a new general issue, but it was no afterthought; it was 
issued complete and gave every evidence of careful planning before- 
hand. 

The second point of interest is the fact that the order for the Com- 
memoratives was placed with the American Bank Note Co. in New 
York. To be printed in a foreign country seems a strange fate for an 
issue with so British an impulse; perhaps there may have been dissatis- 
faction with the service of the Montreal firm; possibly Newfoundland 
may have felt that, as Canada was busy planning her own Jubilee issue, 
it might be advisable to employ the firm who had produced the famous 
Columbus commemoratives; even jealousy may have had something to 
do with it, for Newfoundland has always been eager to maintain her 
independence in face of her powerful neighbour, and the question of 
the Labrador boundary had not yet been settled. Whatever the reason, 

the order went to New York. 
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If ever there was an issue drowned in a spate of words it is this one. 
The Columbus issue had introduced the idea of the pictorial scene, 
which must be described if it is to convey its meaning intelligibly, 
(xvii, 197). There were fourteen historical events, loaded with detail, 
cut on a minute scale, so wide in their canvas that a long wide stamp 
was designed to hold them. This afforded room for a long, single-line 
legend in small type. In addition there was a long name, the figures and 
words of value, the two dates of the commemoration and the figures of 
value. 

If Newfoundland had chosen a stamp of the same size, or even of the 
same length, as the oblong stamps that she had already issued, she might 
have achieved her object. But she chose a short, blunt oblong which led 
to hopeless congestion. The workmanship is excellent, but it cannot 
survive this handicap. 

Six of the values were upright and the remaining seven were oblong, 
an unlucky number. Of the upright values three are portraits, and show 
the Queen herself in her widow’s weeds—a favourite device of the 
American designers if unappropriate for this particular occasion—Jean 
Cabot himself, and Henry VII who granted his Charter, (xvii, 199, 201). 
The portrait of Henry is flattering, and is a fine piece of work. The seal 
of the colony, not our footed friend but the badge, some unconvincing 
ptarmigan, and a curious sportsman surveying the dead body of a cari- 
bou, (xvii, 200), completed the upright designs. 

Of the oblong pictorials only two had any historical significance, nor 
can we respect the fervour of the Americans for historical research when 
we find that Cabot’s ship The Matthew (xvii, 198) is a smaller version of 
the flag-ship of Columbus (xvii, 197)! The remaining six pictorials re- 
present the industries of Newfoundland of that day; mining, logging 
and fishing; the sport of salmon-fishing, and such specialities as a group 
of seals and an iceberg. Here at last we have the first hint of the com- 
mercialisation of Stamp Design; its use for advertising a colony or 
dominion to the world, rather than for providing a set of tokens for the 
franking of mail, containing such values as the Postmaster requires to 
enable both him and the public to handle that mail most conveniently 
in accordance with the rates of postage determined at the moment. Did 
the Newfoundlanders really want thirteen values of postage stamps? 
The fact that for the next twenty-one years they managed to carry on 
with six answers that question effectively. 

One can only compare this issue with the Canadian Jubilee issue, and 
it raises the whole question of the uniform design against the multiform 
design. We have seen in the study of the typographical issues of de la 
Rue how in the end the uniform design won the day, and how much 
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was gained by that victory. If we take now the complete Canadian set 
and set it against the complete Newfoundland set there can be no 
reasonable doubt as to which is superior. The careful selection of good 
colours provides as great a variety as the conglomeration of numerous 
designs; for in such a conglomeration there must be a number of weaker 
brethren whose only excuse for survival is the fact that they looked dif- 
ferent from their fellows. If we accept the theory that stamps have a 
commercial value, not only in their appeal to the thousands of people 
who now buy them for their collections, but also in their advertising 
capacity, then we cannot blame the designer when things go wrong, for 
we have placed his work outside the considerations of beauty and form. 
We must still demand of him craftsmanship of the highest degree, but 
when he comes to the subtleties of design he must follow our instruc- 
tions and copy our originals. In short, we ask of him exactly what we 
ask of the printers of our picture-postcards or our cigarette-cards. 

We have reached the parting of the ways. There is to be a long period 
still before almost the whole Empire rushes into the hub-bub of the 
pictorial; there will always be reactions, and from time to time we shall 
come across some masterpieces of stamp designing; but Newfoundland 
has lit the bonfire and it is still blazing—in Newfoundland above all. 

The Royal Portraits issue is more temperate, for there are only six 
values, but it is ‘Proper’ of Proper, nor could it be otherwise. It is, how- 
ever, an American conception of what the Royal Family onght to be; 
the great-grandmother as the typical widow, the curly-haired baby 
Prince, the Prince of Wales in uniform, (xx, 232), his Princess in her 
drawing-room. Why the Duke of York, who was a serving officer in 
the Royal Navy, should appear in the stiff butterfly collar and the white 
slip of morning-dress must remain a mystery, (xvii, 202). The last value 
of the issue, the portrait of Queen Mary, which did not appear until 
1901, is the best balanced and the most pleasing, (xxvi, 314). 

The New Age has established itself, with new ideas which will have 
wide repercussions. But we can part with Newfoundland in the mean- 
time without reluctance, whereas we go forward eagerly to other new 
places, bearing the achievements of Canada as our passport. 
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either by Perkins Bacon or de la Rue, both of whom worked up 
and established the tradition which guided the production of 
stamps for the Crown Colonies into well-ordered, if inflexible, grooves. 
But, as we have seen in Canada, there were opportunities elsewhere for 
designers with imagination, particularly for those working for printers 
who had wide connections in the City of London and much experience 
in security printing for banks and for the large chartered companies 
of merchants. To such printers the use of typography for such work was 
unknown; they thought in terms of intaglio, or recess printing, or litho- 
graphy. de la Rue also had similar connections, and when they enter into 
the same field their work is found to be equally original and imaginative. 
Two of these printers, Waterlow and Bradbury Wilkinson, share 
to-day with de la Rue the printing of all the colonies but two, and the 
recess process has become the rule and typography the exception. It 
would be simpler therefore to take their work in turn, and examine it 
up to the end of the reign of Queen Victoria, by which time they had 
laid the foundation stones of the new tradition. Before beginning with 
the Rhodesian stamps of 1890, which set the ball rolling, there are a few 
isolated issues, off the beaten track, which are worth study. 


| o far we have heard little of any work that has not been printed 


FALKLAND ISLANDS, 1878 (xviii, 203) 

Bradbury Wilkinson entered the lists with the first issue for this 
colony. They were working to the Crown Agents’ instructions, and 
their design is devoid of frills. The stamps are a little deeper in size 
though of normal width, which gave trouble when they came to print 
them on paper watermarked to fit the de la Rue printings. But the 
chief interest is the fact that they cut the Queen’s head very closely to 
the model of the Canadian issue of 1870, (xvii, 187), except that they 
prolonged the chignon so as to give it a closer resemblance to the treat- 
ment of Heath and Joubert. The work is attributed to Herbert Bourne. 
The rest of the design is perfectly straightforward, for they had no prob- 
lems to face: neat uniform lettering and a neat ornament in the spandrels. 
They experimented in the use of bright and interesting colours, although 
they had difficulty in matching them in the various printings. 
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This issue began with four values and lasted for twenty-five years. It 
was completed in 1898 by the addition of two large stamps for the 
higher values of Half-a-Crown and Five Shillings. These are opulent in 
their conception and prodigal in their ornament. The decorated letter- 
ing of the Half-a-Crown is reminiscent of the worst typographical 
efforts of that strange period. It is not fair, however, to saddle the 
issue of 1878 with any blame for what was inflicted upon it twenty years 
later. 


TRANSVAAL, 1878 (xviii, 204) 

The first brief British occupation of the Transvaal called for a stamp 
issue in 1878, and this also was printed by Bradbury Wilkinson. The 
design is similar in size and construction to the Falkland Islands issue. 
The curved panels of value, and the shaping of the outside frame afford 
the chief difference. The figures of value also appear in all four corners, 
instead of in the lower corners only. 


LABUAN, 1879 (xviii, 205) 


It will be remembered that in 1862 de la Rue started to print by the 
recess process from Perkins Bacon’s plates. Between that year and 1882 
the plates for no less than eleven colonies were transferred to them. 
They proved themselves most expert in the process, but it was not until 
1879 that they had the chance of showing their skill in designing for 
intaglio. The Labuan issue of that year is not encouraging. It is a half- 
hearted attempt to repeat the Hong Kong success. It demonstrated that 
the open line methods of typography are unsuitable for intaglio; the 
design must cover the paper, and good results can only be achieved by 
hard work. The unshaded sketch in steel, for the Queen’s head is little 
more, falls flat and the ornamentation of the spandrels and corner-pieces 
is little better than apprentice work. But de la Rue were not to blame. 
The truth is that the Crown Agents got this issue on the cheap. They 
got the dies for nothing and presented the colony with intaglio work at 
typography prices; but as the colony had been at some pains to describe 
the designs which they wanted—an ‘emblem’ stamp introducing the 
sago palm—they may not have been so pleased.1 A later attempt to 
cheapen matters by lithographing, 1894, was disastrous. 


NORTH BORNEO, 1883, 1886 
Since the first issue of 1883 until the famous Waterlow issue of 1894 
all the stamps for British North Borneo were lithographed by Blades 


1 An interesting description of this transaction will be found in an article 
by the late F. J. Melville in Gibbons’ Stamp Monthly, vol. x. 
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& Blades. In this time they produced many large stamps of high value, 
all of them ugly and ill-defined, swamped by ornamental borders and 
indifferently lettered, some of them approaching perilously near to the 
standard of an excise label on a pack of playing cards or a bottle of scent. 
For the lower values they were more successful, The designer, Thomas 
MacDonald, had in front of him the first issue of the neighbouring 
colony of Labuan, and he demonstrated that an idea which has failed in 
intaglio may succeed in lithography, especially as he was able to sub- 
stitute the arms of the Company for the lamentable Queen’s head. The 
arrangement and lettering above the arms, consisting of POSTAGE and 
NORTH BORNEO, is weak and unbalanced, but the designer was given 
a second opportunity in 1886 when the change of the name of the colony 
tO BRITISH NORTH BORNEO Called for a modified design. He was now 
able to display the name full across the scroll above the arms, introduc- 
ing a new scroll for posrAGE underneath the arms, (xviii, 206). Three 
years later he was completely defeated when & REVENUE was inflicted 


upon him. He became quite vicious in his treatment, and the design lost 
all its balance. 


QUEENSLAND, 1882 (xviii, 208) 

Herbert Bourne designed and engraved the new high values for 
Queensland, which Bradbury Wilkinson printed in 1882. The stamps 
still show the ornamental tricks of the bank-note printer, but they revive 
the Chalon head, a pert and flippant person, suggestive of a ‘bright 
young thing’ at a fancy-dress ball. The frame to the portrait is purely 
‘fiscal’ in style. 


So far, except perhaps in the commercial designs of Thomas Mac- 
Donald for Blades & Blades, we have had little hint of what is to come, 
though we have heard some new names. The bomb that led to the up- 
heaval was dropped into the calm pools of the de la Rue tradition in 
1890, and it was dropped by Bradbury Wilkinson. It was inspired by as 
dynamic personalities as any that the world has seen; men who, when 
they called for stamps, would accept stamps and nothing else: Cecil 
Rhodes and William MacKinnon. 

The British South Africa and British East Africa Companies were the 
pioneers of the partition of Africa which followed the discovery of gold 
in the South, and the development of the territories hitherto owing a 
loose allegiance to the Sultan of Zanzibar in the North, following hard 
on the opening up of the heart of the continent by the missionary ex- 
plorers. In the scramble that followed German and Italian rivalry had 
to be frustrated or anticipated in the North, but the Southern acquisi- 
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tions were gained by a steady advance into unknown country from the 
Transvaal. By 1900 the confines of the territories to be administered 
by the new chartered companies had been fixed, and the stage of pro- 
ducing stamp-issues reached. Both of these contracts were secured by 
Bradbury Wilkinson, and to their task they brought all their experience 
as designers and printers of bank-notes without any let or hindrance 
from Crown Agents, officials in London, or any other Government 
Department steeped in the traditions of Stamp Design, or prejudiced by 
the conventional forms of 1890 as represented by the keyplates. There 
can be little doubt that if these new territories had been given the status 
and administration of Crown Colonies in 1890 we should have had two 
more issues of Keyplate IT. But the new companies, proud of their new 
charters, were out for something better in this first interpretation of 
their importance, and Bradbury Wilkinson rose to the occasion on their 
behalf. 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA, 1890 (xviii, 211, 213) 


This territory is older than Rhodesia in its first definitive issue by two 
months, and as it had been preceded by a provisional issue of sur- 
charged stamps of Great Britain it must be given the first consideration. 
It is a triumph for lithography, but for lithography treated in the proper 
way as a printing process for designs which have been engraved on steel 
as for recess printing, and from which the lithographic transfers have 
been taken. While the printed stamps, therefore, have the flat appear- 
ance of typography, they show all the fine detail which comes so easily 
to the engraver in intaglio, and proves so elusive to the engraver en 
épargne. 

The badge of the Imperial British East Africa Company shows the sun 
in full splendour surmounted by an imperial crown; the motto, LIGHT 
AND LIBERTY, reflects the missionary background of the new protec- 
torate, the primitive nature of the peoples to whom it brought protec- 
tion from the Arab slave-traders, and the wholesome advantages of 
British commerce. This badge and motto form the central feature of the 
design, with the formidable name of the Company on a plain horseshoe 
frame about it. Above it POSTAGE and REVENUE occupy two long panels 
in a scroll. The value appears in a solid panel across the foot, the uni- 
formity of lettering being assured by printing the actual value in figures. 

So far we have found that there is a clash when two different styles 
of lettering are used in the same design: this East African design is an 
exception. The bold extended serif type of the value and of POSTAGE 
and REVENUE balance each other admirably; similarly the condensed 
sans serif type of the name of the Company is toned down by the letter- 
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ing of the motto, which is given the extra strength required by being 
cut in colour on a white panel, whereas the rest of the lettering is cut 
in reverse. There were seven low values in this issue, the design of which 
has been described above. A large stamp was designed for the five 
higher values, on the same general lines. posrAGE and REVENUE and 
the value took advantage of the extra room to stretch their arms. The 
scrolls are wider, the value is printed in full, and it is no longer neces- 
sary to have a difference in the size of the two groups of lettering. The 
rest of the stamp is filled up with the rich scroll decoration which the 
bank-note printers loved so dearly, and at which they were so expert. 
The design for the low values is superior in consequence. 

This is a grand beginning for the new kind of stamp, and it places 
Bradbury Wilkinson, at one bound, in the forefront of stamp designers 
and printers. These stamps held good until 1895, when the administra- 
tion was taken over by the Colonial Office. 


RHODESIA, 1890-1901 

That Bradbury Wilkinson’s success was no flash in the pan is proved 
by the first Rhodesian issue which they produced two months later, 
although its actual design and printing was no doubt contemporary 
with the first East African issue. 

This design was printed by the recess process, the fine detail of the 
coat-of-arms being such that the printers no doubt hesitated to risk the 
inevitable loss of detail that would result by printing indirectly from 
transfers. That the same designer was erhployed is certain from the cut 
of the lettering, a most valuable guide; for while one man may engrave 
a lion or a unicorn like another, his own peculiarities of style will shine 
out when he comes to engrave the letters of the word tron. The 
lettering in this new stamp is identical with the East African lettering in 
treatment as well as style, (xviii, 214). 

The design is simple. It shows the full coat-of-arms of the Chartered 
Company, with supporters and motto, surmounted by the name of 
the company on two scrolls. The value, which is printed in full, occupies 
a panel across the bottom of the stamp. The dignity of the coat-of-arms 
is upheld by the plain background, which is devoid of any ornamenta- 
tion. The lettering is not quite so happy as in the East African design, 
for while two scrolls had to be used for the company’s name, and the 
division into BRITISH and SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY was the only 
logic solution, it is not easy to see why the first line should be in 
coloured serif lettering and the second in reverse block letters. The old 
clash is visible once more. 

The seven low values in this style ranged as high as Ten Shillings! 
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For the high values, as is to be expected in a gold-producing country 
with little if any railway service, stamps of Five Pounds and Ten Pounds 
value are required. A larger stamp was designed for these high values; 
it consists of a copy of the stamp from the lower designs placed inside 
a framework closely resembling the ornamental additions which we 
found on the higher values in the East African issue. In order to avoid 
the value being lost it is cut in strong extended block letters in relief, 
(xviii, 217). This might have been considered a fit opportunity for 
rectifying the error in the treatment of the name of the colony by en- 
graving BRITISH in block letters in reverse, but this chance was lost 
and the second most dignified high value that we have yet seen, for 
nothing can beat the St. Vincent Five Shillings, (iv, 40), has this one 
avoidable weakness. 

In 1891 seven new low values were called for, and these were ob- 
tained by clearing the bottom panel of the original design and printing 
the new value in a second colour. This new lettering is specially en- 
graved, but it does not show the master hand of the original. 

Something happened in 1895, for we find Perkins Bacon designing a 
new issue which appeared in 1896, and at the same time printing the 
Twopence and Fourpence values from Bradbury Wilkinson plates—a 
happy reversion of their old experience as far as Perkins Bacon is con- 
cerned. The new issue of 1896 is handsome enough, and opulent enough, 
to suit the taste of the Governor and Directors of any chartered com- 
pany, and yet it is devoid of any hint of vulgarity, (xviii, 215). To us it 
has an especial interest, for it is the first issue to be printed by two pro- 
cesses, The four figures of value, and the words PENNY, PENCE of 
SHILLINGS, for the {Canadian method of omitting the number has 
been adopted, are printed in a second colour on letterpress machines, 
while the coat-of-arms and its surrounding ornaments ate reproduced 
by the intaglio process. This combination of typography and recess is 
an interesting experiment, but it has not been repeated. It probably 
involved greater difficulty in register for the printing, but its real objec- 
tion is the psychological reaction in us all against a makeshift, and par- 
ticularly a makeshift prompted by economy. Only a slovenly mind can 
allow a temporary expedient to become a permanency, and such a mind 
cannot develop a tract of land the size of Rhodesia. The matter was 
rectified in the next year; in the meantime we have a beautiful design to 
examine. 

While the general features of the first issue were to be incorporated, 
the addition of the words INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER might 
have daunted stouter hearts than Perkins Bacon. But they took the 
hurdle in their stride, and their engraver had a superiority in crafts- 
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manship over Bradbury Wilkinson’s man which stood him in good 
stead. The stamp was a good deal larger in design, but the coat-of-arms 
is not appreciably larger. The supporters were cut with much greater 
detail of shading, and the features of the slightly larger arms were 
more sharply defined. These points were brought out even more dis- 
tinctly by having the background of the circle on which they were dis- 
played cleared of all shading. The title of the Company was engraved in 
extended serif letters in relief on a circular frame, which is broken into 
at the bottom by an ornamental spray which supports the scroll con- 
taining the motto. The imperial crown surmounts this frame. Beneath 
this circle the new wording is engraved on a narrow scroll of three 
sections in small sans serif letters matching the lettering of the scroll. 
The rest of the stamp was filled with ornament with a cleared back- 
ground, so that the outline of the stamp is shaped in the American style. 

The second letterpress printing filled up the corners with figures and 
printed the words PENCE Of SHILLINGS in reverse on a solid panel. The 
treatment of this lettering by the use of block letters gives an unpleasing 
clash of style in the Penny value, but this was remedied in the remaining 
eight values, which have a serif extended letter, matching the type of 
lettering used for the name of the Company; and a great improvement 
it is. 

These nine issues were produced from two plates. The original die 
was improved by an intensification of the shading of the lion which 
forms the Company crest, and from this revised design five new values 
were printed, as well as subsequent printings of the four more common 
lower values. A new Halfpenny was also printed from this die, in which 
the value was printed in full, in a small sans serif letter on the lines of 
the Penny. 

In modern parlance, Perkins Bacon have ‘staged a sensational come- 
back’ in this return of theirs. But their return was short-lived, for the 
contract passed to Waterlow in 1897, when they re-engraved the Per- 
kins Bacon design. Apart from a slight alteration in the arrangement of 
the scroll containing the motto, so as to bring it clear of the hind legs of 
the supporters, and the engraving of new plates for the second printing 
suitable for intaglio printing, the chief difference lies in the workman- 
ship. It is clear that the work of Waterlow’s engravers is even finer than 
that of Perkins Bacon. This is brought out particularly in their superb 
engraving of the coat-of-arms, and the absolute clarity of the rest of the 
work. Strangely enough they follow Perkins Bacon in their treatment 
of the lettering of value for the Halfpenny and Penny, and repeated the 
unfortunate block lettering that we have already regretted. 

In 1898 Waterlow designed a further issue which, as it was spared 
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the note about incorporation, reverted to the normal size. When com- 
aren with Bradbury Wilkinson’s original issue, whose general plan it 
ollowed, it is found that Waterlow’s superiority is even more marked. 
For they incorporated the shaded background without detracting from 
the beauty or strength of the coat-of-arms, and they tidied up the title 
of the Company by engraving it if two lines of similar type. Further- 
more they dispensed with the scroll, a tradition from bank-note print- 
ing of which one is becoming tired, and cut this title in reverse ex- 
tended serif lettering against the shaded background. The value also 
was printed in full on a narrow panel in similar lettering, and very neat 
it is except in the Twopence Halfpenny value. Here, for nd apparent 
reason, their courage failed them and they chose the easier way of 
engraving the long line in a sans serif type. 

The design was modified for the intermediate values, and a larger 
stamp was engraved for the high values, which is a repetition of the 
intermediate values on a larger scale, (xviii, 216). This is an admirable 
issue, worthy to stand beside anything that we have seen, and a fitting 
close to the splendid promise of Bradbury Wilkinson’s design of 1890. 

In the meantime Bradbury Wilkinson, after so much good pioneer 
work, fade from the picture, but Waterlow, of whom we have heard 
nothing since their famous British Guiana issues of the "fifties, had 
come on to the scene fresh from experimental work marked by a con- 
siderable degree of success elsewhere, and with a great reputation. 


NIGER COAST, 1893-1897 


The scramble for Africa had not been confined to the South and East. 
On the West Coast a protectorate of the Oil Rivers, established in 1885, 
led to the Niger Coast Protectorate of 1893. A stamp-issue, supplied by 
overprinting the Great Britain issues, appeared for the Oil Rivers in 
1892. At the end of 1893 the first of the Waterlow stamps appeared. It 
had originally been engraved for the Oil Rivers and the name of the 
Protectorate was changed by obliterating the words oIL RIVERS in the 
die, and engraving the words NIGER Coasr in solid letters biting into 
the design across the top before the printing was put in hand. 

This was an untidy job, as the engravers realised themselves, for they 
made the top half of the letters of NIGER COAST project into the margin, 
in case anybody failed to pick them out from the framework of the 
stamp, (xviii, 210). With such a handicap it is not easy to visualise the 
designs in their original forms, for each of the six values has its separate 
design. That there was uncertainty in the engraver’s mind, that uncer- 
tainty which is always apparent when he tries to achieve the same result 
in several different ways, is clear from his treatment of the Queen’s head. 
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203. Bradbury Wilkinson’s first British stamp design; the Falkland 
Islands issue of 1878. The head is closely modelled on the 
Canadian issue of 1870, (see Plate xvii). 

204. The Transvaal issue of 1878 is a first cousin of the Falkland 
Islands design. 

205. de la Rue’s first original design for the recess process. The Labuan 
issue of 1879 was produced ‘on the cheap’. 

206. Blades & Blades lithographed the first North Borneo issues. This 
second issue of 1886 shows an improvement on the original design 
of 1883, but both were undoubtedly influenced by the design of 
the neighbouring colony of Labuan. 

207, 209. Waterlow’s North Borneo issue of 1894 is the patriarch of the 
pictorial stamps of to-day, and is notable for its brilliant execution. 
It introduced the idea of engraving a picture with vignetted edges, 
and fitting it into a framework. 

208. In the Queensland high values of 1882 Herbert Bourne reintro- 
duced the Chalon portrait, but with a sauciness of expression 
lacking in Perkins Bacon’s masterpieces, (see Plate vi). 

210, 212. Waterlow’s work for the Niger Coast Protectorate shows most 
delicate engraving. The first issue of 1893 was designed while the 
colony was known as the Oil Rivers Protectorate. The title was 
obliterated and NIGER COAST superimposed at the top of the plate. 
The Fivepence of 1897 is a rare instance of a perfectly balanced 
design with the head in the mathematical centre. 

211, 213. Bradbury Wilkinson’s lithographed issue of 1890 for British 
Fast Africa is a triumph for that process, and a splendid example of 
the bank-note style of design. 

214, 217. Bradbury Wilkinson’s design for the Rhodesia issue of 1890 
showed that they were equally efficient at designing for the en- 
graved process. The high values show the classic example of a 
stamp within a stamp, achieved by adding an elaborate framework. 
entirely in keeping with the new style. 

215. Perkins Bacon secured the Rhodesian contract in 1895, and after 
printing from the Bradbury Wilkinson plates produced this grand 
new issue in 1896. The tables were turned on them in 1897, when 
they were succeeded by Waterlow. 

216. Waterlow’s 1898 design held good for twelve years. 
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For this he had been supplied with a design by G. H. Drummond, a 
conception of the Queen Empress in her robes of state. What it lacks in 
majesty when compared with the von Angeli portrait it gains in real- 
ism; there is a friendliness in the Queen’s mien which places her beyond 
the region of politics. At the same time it must be admitted that this 
very touch of humanity gives the impression of an old lady who had 
probably not the remotest idea where the Oil Rivers might be, and this 
is to carry the underlying motive of ‘Proper’, as against ‘Formal’, treat- 
ment beyond the realm of decency. The engraving has none of the 
delicacy of craftsmanship that we have seen in the Canadian general 
issue of 1897, for example, which shows the same old lady as a master 
stamp-designer visualised her, or in the work of Waterlow for Rhodesia 
that we have just examined. 

For such a large stamp this design of the Queen’s head was too small 
and, except in the Halfpenny, Waterlow accentuated this fault by plac- 
ing it in too small a background; they were also undecided as to its 
most effective position. In two of the values it appears in the optical or 
high centre, and the design is more balanced in consequence. In three 
cases it is placed purposely below the mathematical centre, and the 
weight of the framework is adjusted so as to save the design from ap- 
pearing top-heavy. For the Halfpenny it is carried still further down the 
stamp, and though the diameter of the background of the head is 
increased it must have looked top-heavy, even when the words o1L 
RIVERS stood out in their original form. If we assume that the Half- 
penny value was cut first, we find that we are examining yet another of 
those experimental series which so often occur when the engravers have 
to produce several designs, and give life to all their preliminary essays 
in consequence. The framework of the stamps is filled with ornamental 
devices in the grand bank-note manner, and the Twopence Halfpenny 
in particular contains: some remarkably fine workmanship. The letter- 
ing of the series is sound, in the extended serif type appropriate to 
engraving; one might, however, cavil at the experiment in some cases of 
placing the figures of value diagonally in their circles. 

In 1894 the series was reissued with its proper title, and all the 
frameworks were redesigned. The new Fivepence is a magnificent 
stamp in the grand manner, and its ornamental framework is exquisitely 
cut, (xviii, 212). The size of the figures of value is reduced to reason- 
able proportions, and the figures are all placed upright. There is still 
uncertainty as to the real position of the Queen’s head, but the low pitch 
of the Halfpenny in the original issue has been discarded. 

There can be little doubt that the Fivepence value is the best, and a 
uniform series in this design would have placed the Niger Coast stamps 
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of 1894 on a very high pedestal, especially as they were printed in bril- 
liant but harmonious colours. Three more values, designed on similar 
lines, appeared in 1897 to complete the series, and of these the Ten 
Shillings fulfils the promise of the Fivepence. 

The engraving of these designs has also been attributed to Herbert 
Bourne, whose work for Bradbury Wilkinson we have already noticed. 
If he was associated with Waterlow during the whole of this period he 
becomes an important pioneer in the trend of Stamp Design. 


NORTH BORNEO, 1894 (xviii, 207, 209) 


In 1894 Waterlow produced for the State of North Borneo, also a 
Protectorate based on a chartered company, a new issue which rivals 
the Canadian Jubilees in popularity and was to become the first of the 
issues to be printed extensively, if not exclusively, for the stamp trade 
that was growing so rapidly at this time. In one bold sweep it moves 
right outside the conception of the postage stamp as so far conceived 
by the designers. Two of the nine designs are ‘Formal’, containing the 
Arms of the Company with and without supporters, and one is a 
pictorial; the remaining six advertise the very essentials of romantic 
Malaya: the Dyak, the dhow and the crocodile, the Roussa, the Argus 
pheasant and the sago palm. In 1897 the issue was re-engraved so as to 
include Arabic and Chinese lettering, and opportunity was taken to 
add an orang-outang and a honey-bear to the zoological side of the 
series, and—a pretty touch to show that the Protectorate had a go- 
ahead side to its development which might have been unsuspected—a 
railway-train. 

Here at last we have reached the point where all the original ideas 
and conceptions of Postage Stamp Design vanish into thin air. The 
tyranny of the Government or Crown Agents has been challenged, and 
the Colonies themselves begin to become restive. Whether one likes 
this change or not one must admit that Waterlow’s work in the execu- 
tion of these new designs is brilliant, but we can no longer expect to 
find in such a series the planning and the neat effect of balanced design 
which has hitherto singled out the masterpiece from its fellows. The 
magnifying-glass hovers over the central subject of the design, and only 
rests in butterfly fashion for a moment on those portions that contain 
no honey. We begin to examine the intricacies of craftsmanship: the 
set of a sail or a monkey’s jaw, the fronds of a palm tree or the folds 
of a sarong. The vignetted picture within its frame is also on show for 
the first time as a highly efficient means of making a stamp attractive. 

These stamps are a splendid advertisement for North Borneo and also 
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for Waterlow, who after their Rhodesian issue of 1898 become pre- 
eminent in either of the great styles of Stamp Design. 


NEW ZEALAND, 1898 

In 1898 Waterlow had another opportunity of showing their worth 
as engravers in the ‘Proper’ style, for New Zealand broke away from the 
typographical tradition, and with good reason; they had not had a 
square deal from their designers since Humphrys engraved their first 
issue in 1855. They now decided to put out the designs to competition 
locally. 

There were to be thirteen values and, in order to make certain of 
achieving a lack of uniformity, they are to be found in all shapes and 
sizes. Three subjects are devoted to bird-life and nine to landscapes. 
The Eightpence is an oddity which, after a careful examination with the 
microscope, is found to contain a war-canoe as its principal motif. 

One fact emerges at once; the standard size of stamp is quite unsuit- 
able for a landscape. The space which can be filled so graciously by the 
Queen’s head cannot contain Mount Cask without reducing it to the 
proportions of an iceberg, or the white terrace at Rotomahana without 
recalling either a rice-field or the waves playing over sand at half-tide. 
It also showed that the carrying of a view over the whole of a large 
rectangular stamp, whether printed upright or oblong, with the letter- 
ing cut into the view, as in the Twopence Halfpenny, Fivepence or Five 
Shillings, suggests little more than a railway poster printed in miniature. 
We shall see this idea developed by Bradbury Wilkinson later. 

In the Ninepence and Two Shillings we see more forerunners of the 
vignetted pictorial of to-day, set within its framework—but the de- 
signers have got to go a long way yet before they have reached the 
point where a good pictorial can be produced without offending the 
canons of Stamp Design. The bridge has still to be built, but built it 
was by one of the traditional stamp-printers, in self-defence. 
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bury Wilkinson, if they had not been capable of producing equally 

good work by the intaglio process, they might have found them- 
selves in the same position as Perkins Bacon in 1862. But they were 
already masters of the art, as they had shown in their printings from the 
Perkins Bacon plates for no less than eleven colonies, so that they were 
able not only to keep a firm grip on the orders for such issues as 
continued to be produced by typography, but also to compete in the 
new field. 


|: de la Rue had failed to accept the challenge of Waterlow and Brad- 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA, 1896 (xiv, 156) 


de la Rue entered into the scramble for Aftica with the first definitive 
issue for this protectorate, consisting of fifteen values from a standard 
design. It is a simple, but charming stamp. A portrait of the Queen, 
with veil and coronet in the von Angeli tradition, delicately cut in a 
small oval, occupies the central position. Two large speats, placed cross- 
wise behind the oval, divide the stamp diagonally into four sections. 
The left and right sections each contain a real lion rampant, a lion to be 
found in the jungle rather than the Heraldry Office. The lettering, of 
which there is a vast amount, occupies the upper and lower sections: 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA in two lines in neat block letters on a white panel 
cleared from the background and shaped to fit the lettering: the value in 
a curved white panel beneath the head: and pRoTECTORATE in a third 
white panel across the bottom of the stamp. POSTAGE & REVENUE shows 
an unusual instance of a successful attempt to make these obnoxious 
words inconspicuous, if not invisible. They are cut in tiny, thin white 
letters on the background of the upper section, below the name of the 
protectorate. 

In 1897 stamps for Ten, Twenty and Fifty Rupees were called for, 
and the opportunity was taken to redesign the stamp in the larger size 
more usual for high values. Although the design for the smaller values 
was faithfully followed the result is not quite so happy, for the increase 
in the size of the lettering emphasises the vast amount of wording that 
was required, and the Queen’s head and the lions become a mere back- 
ground to the lettering panels; but this was not de la Rue’s fault. 
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ZANZIBAR, 1896 (xix, 218, 219) 

Another East African order in 1896 produced the first definitive issue 
for Zanzibar, a country to whom de la Rue have consistently given of 
their best and most inspired work. There seems to be some magic in 
arabic letters and arabesque ornament which the genius of stamp de- 
signers finds irresistible. There were ten low and five high values for the 
first issue, and the accepted custom of printing the high values as a large 
stamp was adopted. The design had to include two red flags, and this 
stipulation called for a second printing. For economy a uniform plate 
was made, varying only in the figures and lettering of value, which 
were printed in panels. In this plate the flags were left white, and the 
second colour was confined to a solid red printing over the flags. These 
small dabs of red, however, would clearly cause difficulty in register, 
and an attempt to minimise this was made by adding a framework of 
fine lines covering the whole of the margins dividing the various stamps 
on the sheet, to be broken only by the perforation. 

It will be remembered that de la Rue had adopted this method for the 
Fourpence, Fourpence Halfpenny, Ninepence and Tenpence in the so- 
called Queen Victoria Jubilee issue of Great Britain. At first sight it 
would appear that the amount of printing in the second colour of the 
Great Britain stamps was sufficient to ensure register without going to 
such a complicated and finnicky expedient, but the fact that the stamps 
were printed by letterpress would cause trouble: the paper would tend 
to dip into the hollows in the forme caused by the wide margins in the 
sheet containing the first colour, and the presence of the lines in the 
margins of the second colour would cover up blemishes of register. 

In the case of sheets printed by recess, as in the Zanzibar issue, there 
would be no question of ‘dip’, and one wonders whether the printer 
had originally intended to use the letterpress process for the red back- 
ground to the flags and was made to change over to recess later, because 
the flags—to which great importance had evidently been attached—were 
criticised as being too flat. By that time it might have been too late to 
change the design so as to eliminate the overlapping lines. 

We find Perkins Bacon using a similar combination of recess and 
typography in the Rhodesian issue of 1896, only to be supplanted by 
Waterlow’s redesign of 1897 when the recess process alone was used. 
In some of the sheets of the Zanzibar stamps the red printing is so thin 
and so flat that it suggests that the red in some cases was printed by 
letterpress, if not by lithography. 

The uniform design in itself is simple and attractive. The head of the 
Sultan, an excellent instance of a portrait in the ‘Proper’ style, occupies 
a small oval in the lower centre, with shaped tablets containing the 
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figures and letters of value beneath it: two panels of Arabic lettering are 
placed above the figure panels, and above these again are two palm 
trees. These complete the design with the exception of ZANZIBAR, 
which is printed across the top of a shaped panel. The lettering of the 
country is not so large as to distract the attention from that important 
feature, in the mind of the persons ordering the stamps, the crossed 
flags above the oval. These catch the eye at the right height and achieve 
a splendid balance. 

In the higher values the flags are larger and are draped at each side. 
To preserve the balance, therefore, the oval and portrait are increased 
in height and raised up to the high centre. Palm branches, forming a 
background to the flags, are substituted for palm trees, and the panels 
of Arabic lettering are taken down to the bottom to form a pedestal for 
the design. ZANZIBAR is still subdued, and is printed on a neat oval 
panel above the head, so as to give the red flags full permission to flutter 
at will. 

In 1899 the stamps were reissued with the portrait of the new Sultan. 
The right-hand panel containing the Sultan’s title in Arabic was also 
changed, but otherwise the design remained the same until 1904. 


TONGA, 1897 (xix, 220) 

Until 1897 the stamps of this South Seas Protectorate had been 
printed in New Zealand, and dismal they were, especially the last litho- 
gtaphed issue of 1895; it would be too generous to call them quaint! 
When de la Rue designed and engraved the new recess issue of 1897 
they may have given joy to the people of Tonga, and also perhaps to the 
steadily growing commercial circle in Philately, who can always do a lot 
with coral, bread fruit, prehistoric triliths, or a parrot with such a simple 
name as Kaka. But once this particular form of ecstasy has outgrown its 
initial thrill, and one comes to examine the designs in cold blood, they 
are found to be gaudy, if not vulgar. They are cousins to the elephants, 
hippopotami and portraits of President Johnson which Waterlow de- 
signed for Liberia in 1892. 

When one examines these two issues one cannot but feel that, after 
all, there is something to be said for that official supervision against 
which we have so often chafed. In spite of all the obstacles it has put in 
the way of the designer it has certainly curbed any undue exuberance; 
and the exuberance which could allow two firms of such reputation and 
achievement as Waterlow and de la Rue to be satisfied with the Liberian 
and Tonga issues wanted curbing. It would be interesting to know how 
strongly the curb was applied to Waterlow when they designed the 
British North Borneo issue of 1894. Primitive stamps for primitive 
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people, that may have been the philosophy—a curious slogan based on 
the commercial precept that the customer is always right. But nothing 
that Waterlow or de la Rue may have done exceeds in ghastliness the 
two series that Perkins Bacon perpetrated for Liberia in 1906 and 1909! 


UGANDA, 1898 (xv, 157, 158) 

It is refreshing, after the Tonga interlude, to come back to the 
scramble for Africa, and to find de la Rue producing, in the real bank- 
note printers’ tradition, a worthy successor to their first incursion into 
original recess printing. When we compare this Uganda issue with the 
British East Africa issue of 1896 we find that they breathe the same 
spirit, and are clearly the work of the same engraver, but in Uganda 
there were fewer difficulties of lettering, and he became bolder. 

In the lower values the same von Angeli portrait in a small oval is 
used and the atmosphere, which has now become an accepted feature of 
the New World stamps in opposition to the traditions of the de la Rue 
typographed series, is achieved by elephants’ heads supporting the oval 
frame, and a background of banana trees to the lettering. This is a far 
more impressive and artistic means of conveying atmosphere than the 
solitary sago palm of North Borneo, or the docile tuskers of the Feder- 
ated Malay States, where one smells not the jungle but the sensitised 
printing paper of the photograph from which the engraver was working. 
Design is a creature of imagination, and accuracy is the child of obser- 
vation; but the pictorial stamp quickly becomes a picture-postcard cut 
in steel unless the designer has his wits about him. 

POSTAGE AND REVENUE had to be provided for, but this time the 
designer had learnt his lesson and did not attempt to lose them. Having 
conceived the idea of using the elephants as supporters of a shield he 
placed the oval with the Queen’s head ona white shield-framework, and 
he engraved POSTAGE and REVENUE Separately, omitting the AND, as if 
they were the motto to his imaginary coat-of-arms. The value was con- 
fined to lettering on a neat narrow panel, forming the base of the shield, 
and the title UGANDA PROTECTORATE was engraved in a strong, sweep- 
ing panel right across the stamp above the Queen’s head. The top of the 
banana tree hangs in turn above the shield and serves as a crest to the 
whole plan. 

The design for the higher values is not quite so successful. The lions, 
which have taken the place of the elephants, are no longer supporters; 
they stand facing the designer, and very docile lions they are, more like 
spaniels in expectation of some unwanted snack from a dinner-table. 
The conception of the Queen in her oval frame, ona shield background, 
standing on a narrow but deep pedestal, suggests a shooting-trophy— 
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hence the spaniels—to which posTaGE and REVENUE act as handles: 
UGANDA PROTECTORATE, in ugly condensed white lettering, stands out 
in too startling fashion from the background of forest against which it 
has been cut. If the engraver had repeated his treatment of the British 
East Africa issues, and cut a larger version of his smaller design for the 
high values, he might well have produced a magnificent stamp. 


MALTA, 1899 (xix, 221-224, 226) 

When in 1899 de la Rue were instructed to produce two new low 
values and two new high values they did not, as might have been 
expected, merely adapt, or add to, their existing designs for the typo- 
graphical series; they engraved four new plates for recess printing, and 
advanced further in the movement which was to lead to colonial pic- 
torials being commoner than keyplates. And again, as in the case of 
Uganda, we find two highly successful designs for the small stamps of 
the Fourpence Halfpenny and Fivepence values, and two indifferent if 
not clumsy designs for the Two Shillings and Sixpence and Ten Shil- 
lings. If only they had engraved their 1886 Five Shillings for intaglio 
printing, how appropriate and handsome it would have been for the 
Ten Shillings value, printed in blue-black! The two lower values, which 
ate charming, exemplify how a good designer can take a picture and 
weld it into a ‘Formal’ design without sacrificing accuracy or offending 
the canons either of the ‘Formal’ or ‘Proper’ styles. They are also im- 
portant in that they are a link between Uganda and the two master- 
pieces of de la Rue’s recess work which closed the stamp designs of 
Queen Victoria’s reign and influenced the best of the Edwardian issues. 

The Fourpence Halfpenny is ‘Formal’ in appearance, for the double 
lateen-rigged fishing-boat, as employed in the neighbouring island of 
Gozo, has been treated as if it were a badge or emblem. This is particu- 
ticularly noticeable in the sea and clouds. This main feature of the de- 
sign occupies a circle, placed in the mathematical centre of the stamp. 
The value, in words, is very neatly cut in a panel across the bottom in 
sans serif letters, and equally neat Maltese Crosses are placed in small 
square panels at the top corners. The danger of top-heaviness, so often 
incurred when the principal feature is pitched in the exact centre, is 
avoided by cutting the name of the colony out of the background, and 
not putting it in a panel. MALTA is shaped so as to fit over the top of the 
circle, and the background is finished off with four neat spandrels, 
squaring off the area occupied by the circle. This is an ideal design for 
a uniform series, and would have served nobly for the high values ona 
larger stamp, (xix, 222). 

The Fivepence is prettier, a prettiness enhanced by the exquisite 
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shade of vermilion in which it was printed. The old Maltese galley, in 
full sail with banner flying, has a smack of romance about it which the 
fishing-boat of the Fourpence Halfpenny lacks, and this is accentuated 
by the two trophies of arms, with side-drum complete, which balance 
the framework each side of the galley, for the stamp is oblong. The 
picture is also vignetted, which labels it as having been conceived in the 
‘Proper’ style. This style is to become almost the rule as the ‘Formal’ 
retires into the background, and gives way to the modern pictorial. The 
designer evidently had his suspicions as to whither he was tending, for, 
in addition to the formal Maltese Crosses in the top corner-pieces, he 
engraved a Maltese Cross on the left-hand trophy, and the badge of the 
colony, a shield party azure and gules, on the right-hand trophy. The 
shape of the background to the picture, which has an upwards curve at 
the top, prevents any risk of top-heaviness, and panels could be used 
with safety for all the lettering, (xix, 223). 

The two higher values of Two Shillings and Sixpence and Ten Shil- 
lings ate not so happy. The central features, Melita and St. Paul, are too 
large, and the symbolism that inspires them is crude even for its age, 
and is not lacking in points of humour to-day. The village school-girl, 
dressed up to attract for patriotic purposes at a féte, does not inspire 
genuine admiration outside her immediate family circle, while the 
apostle, who is apparently performing the miracle of the asp, can 
hardly have been unmindful either of the naked damsel sporting in the 
water at his feet, or the fact that the alleged wreck seems to be lying 
comfortably at anchor in a calm patch of sea in the immediate offing. 

Allegory is always a dangerous vehicle for the designer; its signifi- 
cance cannot long outlast the immediate moment, and it becomes al- 
most comic to succeeding generations, for moods change. Its use for 
the central feature seems to absorb the designer’s faculties to such an 
extent that other cardinal features receive no consideration; it is as if he 
were labouring under the stress of a powerful emotion. No level-headed 
craftsman could have permitted such hideous and overbearing orna- 
ment as was inflicted upon the unfortunate Two Shillings and Sixpence; 
and the lettering of the Ten Shillings, both in arrangement and execue 
tion, is reminiscent of the crudest work of the Australian designers for 
the middle issues of the colony of Victoria, (xix, 224, 226). de la Rue 
engraved too faithfully the designs supplied to them from Malta. 

The One Farthing value, which was issued in 1901, is a careful and 
accurate engraving in steel, from a photograph, of the harbour of Val- 
etta. It is a natural corollary of the Tasmanian issue of 1899, which is 
discussed later. The smallness of its value no doubt also contributed to 
its popularity. The work is neatly executed, and the lettering, which 
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harks back in style to the early serif-lettering of Perkins Bacon, is well- 
balanced, (xix, 221). | 


VIRGIN ISLANDS, 1899 (xix, 225) 


Until 1899 this colony had been badly served by her stamp designers. 
In 1890 the issues ceased altogether and were replaced by the general 
Leeward Islands issue. This restriction only lasted nine years, and when 
at last permission was given for a special issue to run concurrently with 
the general issue de la Rue gave of their best. The 1899 Virgin Islands 
issue is in the very top rank of designs based on the badges or emblems 
of the colonies. 

The essential feature of the design is its clarity. Mythical and uncer- 
tain though the legend of St. Ursula may be, there is nothing uncertain 
about the treatment of this stamp. The saint, drawn in the traditional 
style, stands in the centre, holding a sheaf of lilies. Her halo is drawn 
in the style of the Italian Masters, with radiating lines clear cut and bold 
defined. The background is shaped in accordance with the figure and 
radiating lines, but, lest this should give the impression of a keyhole 
view, a clever introduction of spandrels converts this unusual shape 
into the normal circle, to which we are so accustomed as the central 
feature, opening downwards at the foot; the keyhole becomes an arab- 
esque setting, and this is enhanced by the unusual, if precious, style of 
lettering, which gives a ‘glitter’ to the letters. Apart from these original 
features the designer succeeds in giving POSTAGE and REVENUE, at 
which many stout hearts have so often quailed, a positive welcome. 
He seizes on the two words as if they too were gifts from heaven, uses 
them discreetly for breaking up the bottom of the background and dis- 
pelling the keyhole bogy for ever, and uses them again as pedestals for 
his ornaments. These ornaments in themselves help to enhance the im- 
pression of light streaming from the stamp. There still remained the 
dark background, tending to throw gloom where the designer was de- 
termined to achieve light. The finely-cut leaves with which he covered 
the area, not haphazard but in a strictly ‘Formal’ treatment, are com- 
pletely successful. 

This is the first of the real classic stamps of the second period of 
recess printing, where ingenuity and imagination are combined with per- 
fect craftsmanship. It arrived at the right moment, for the reign is fast 
drawing to a close, and soon there will be a great clamour for new issues. 


TASMANIA, 1899 (xix, 229) 
The large pictorial issue of 1899, which was engraved by de la Rue 
and originally printed by them by the intaglio process, was the first 
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complete set of its kind. It is a matter of careful craftsmanship rather 
than designing ability. 

It was decided to issue eight values, each value showing a different 
view of the colony. A large size of stamp was necessary in order to 
accommodate the amount of detail, and photographs were provided. It 
is purely a case of stamp manufacture. The plates are engraved, oblong 
or upright, according to the tilt of the camera, and surrounded by a 
framework; lettering and ornament are added to fill up the rest of the 
stamp and there you are! Is this the function of a postage-stamp? Apart 
from Perkins Bacon’s first plate Tasmania had never bothered about 
POSTAGE Of REVENUE, even with their excellent de la Rue Queen’s 
head issues: what symbolism remains in this series? Mount Wellington, 
Tasmania, 1d.; Dilston Falls, Tasmania, 6d: they might be engravings in 
a second-hand bookshop! 

The decorative work is not first-class: there is no sign of the master- 
engraver who worked at the Malta low values, or at the Virgin Islands 
issue. The figures of value are ungainly, the shape of the framework is 
often ‘cunning’, which is a terrible fault, and the ornamental designs 
ate fat too sprawling and overloaded. What is lacking, of course, is the 
vignetting—de la Rue learnt that lesson slowly, as did their com- 
petitors—and a more or less uniform treatment of the framework, as 
was achieved two years later with the design for the Queen’s Staircase 
stamp issued by the Bahamas in 1901. This was printed in two colours, 
and the centre piece, containing the view, was vignetted, (xxiii, 274). 

This Tasmanian series was subsequently printed by lithography from 
transfers made from the original plates, and also by typography from 
electrotypes made presumably from photo-line engraved blocks on 
zinc. A comparison proves, if proof can be wanted, that the recess pro- 
cess is the only method by which pictorial stamps can be produced 
satisfactorily. 


TURKS AND CAICOS ISLANDS, 1900 (xix, 227, 228) 

The new issue of 1900 shows the same ingenuity and care in the con- 
struction of the design that we have noticed in the Virgin Islands issue 
of 1899, and it may be conjectured that it was the work of the same 
man. The two groups of islands, which form the southernmost corner 
of the huge Bahamas Archipelago, had been a separate political entity 
since 1848, but so far only Turks Islands had been mentioned on the 
stamps. It was now decided to give the Caicos Islands their full repre- 
sentation in the title, and the new issue was to be a matter of badges 
and emblems, a sure sign of Independence. There is some irony about 
this, for the two groups had already been dependencies of Jamaica for 
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218, 219. In the first definitive issue of 1896 for Zanzibar de la Rue used 
the recess process for the main design, but the red on the flags was 
apparently printed on letterpress machines. A margin of fine lines 
was added to help the register. 

220. The 1897 issue for Toga, or Tonga, resembled the pictorial issues 
prepated by Waterlow for foreign countries such as Liberia: the 
designs are not in the British colonial tradition. 

221, 222, 223. The new Fourpence Halfpenny and Fivepence values 
for Malta in 1899 are simple and most effective, and the One 
Farthing of 1901 is equally good. 

224, 226. For the Malta high values of 1899 de la Rue sacrificed effective- 
ness to over-elaboration. Allegorical subjects are not appropriate 
to Stamp Design, nor is the lettering which usually goes with them. 

225. de la Rue produced their first classic design for the recess process 
with the Virgin Islands issue of 1899. 

227, 228. Equally fine were the designs for the Turks and Caicos issue 
of 1900, The framework for the high values is a splendid example 
of clean engraving. 

229. The Tasmanian issue of 1899 is the first complete issue of purely 
pictorial stamps. It lacks any pretence to formalism, and intro- 
duces the ugly figures which were to dominate de la Rue’s work 
for the next twenty years. 

230. The Jamaican One Penny of 1900 brought the Tasmanian model 
into the sphere of stamps issued by the Crown Agents for the 
Colonies: it is an early example of the pictorial reproduced by 
recess from a photograph of scenery, which is to become increas- 
ingly popular. 
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War. It is, however, an interesting period at which to take stock as far 
as the designers and printers are concerned. 

de la Rue, supreme in the printing of stamps by the letterpress pro- 
cess, have shown themselves more than able to meet all comers in 
designing and printing new issues by the intaglio process. The new- 
comers in their turn, under the inspiration of Canada, have brought in 
new ideas, and have quickened the pulses of those who order stamps. 
Old traditions are vanishing, new tendencies are apparent everywhere. 
So far this new impulse has been satisfied by admirable and sober use of 
the badge or the emblem, but the writing has already appeared on the 
wall, in North Borneo, in New Zealand and in Tasmania. And this 
writing will shine the more ominously as the collection of postage 
stamps develops on a scale undreamed of by those who used to gum 
down stamps of other countries, which they had often torn from the 
otiginal covers, into small albums for fun! 

The introduction of this commercial aspect inevitably affected the 
designers. Small colonies suddenly found themselves collecting unex- 
pected revenues from new issues, sheets of their stamps being sold in 
London direct to ‘the trade’ as each issue appeared. The question of 
‘official interference’ at home ceases to be a bugbear to keep a stamp- 
designer awake at night; it becomes a salutary curb on the production 
of continual new and unnecessary issues. It is decided that for the 
British Colonies and Great Britain herself, stamps will remain as they 
were originally conceived, a convenient label for franking His Majesty’s 
mails with the least trouble to all concerned, not a marketable com- 
modity which can compete with South America, Italy, Spain or the 
U.S.A. for pride of place, and purse, in the millions of stamp albums 
that are open to them. There will be delinquents; unnecessary pro- 
visionals, unwanted values, unimportant commemorations. But on the 
whole the record is good, and the stamp designers are in no danger of 
becoming stale, at least, not until those two terrible years of 1938 and 
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Victoria is as complete as a Beethoven Symphony. Wyon’s con- 

ception of the young Queen, taken up by Joubert, has been the 
dominating tune, and it controls the last movement as firmly as it 
gripped the first. The symphony has died away in the mature finale of 
the Jubilee portraits; there have been hints of a change of treatment, of 
a new symphony that will be written when this one is over, but the old 
style of the Master has remained triumphant. It is the first symphony of 
Sixty Years. 

The second symphony of Forty Years is ushered in on January rst, 
1902, with the new Great Britain stamps for the new reign. What was 
the new portrait to be like? Was there a coronation medal to be fol- 
lowed, another Wyon that would stamp its hallmark on every design of 
the new reign? Was there anything to stir the interest, to appeal to the 
imagination of the designer, as a young girl’s image had moved Wyon 
or Chalon? The new king was sixty years old: a popular figure, it is true, 
and one typical of his age: showing in his personality and features the 
solidity and sportsmanship characterising the peoples over whom he 
was to reign; but he was fat, bald and had a beard, and at first sight it 
would seem that there was room for none of these things in the doctrine 
of the ‘Formal’ portrait, and a grave risk of the ridiculous if the ‘Proper’ 
school of design were to be allowed a free hand. 

There is little guidance to be found in the portraits that had already 
appeared, for the Prince had been kept in the background. The Ameri- 
can Bank Note Company had introduced him as a boy in highland dress 
in their first issue for New Brunswick, (xx, 231), and this had been 
faithfully imitated by Newfoundland eight years later, although by that 
time the Prince was twenty-seven years old, (xx, 233). In 1897 a ‘Proper’ 
head, a good head showing the Prince in the uniform of a Field Marshal, 
had been included in the Newfoundland Jubilee series, (xx, 232); other- 
wise there was nothing. 

The first essays suggest that the thoughts of the designers were 
turned hopefully to the ‘Proper’ treatment as a way out of their diffi- 
culties. They may have been led astray by the Newfoundland issue, for 
the King appears as a civilian, in morning coat, butterfly collar and 
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white slip; and there is a model for such a design in the Five Cents por- 
trait of the Duke of York, (xvii, 202). And yet they could have got their 
inspiration immediately if they had examined the current Belgian issues 
of King Leopold. Was it the difficulty of the diadem, which the auth- 
otities no doubt demanded in a ‘Formal’ portrait, that made them strive 
so earnestly after the ‘Proper’? 

The design finally adopted was the work of an Austrian sculptor, 
Emil Fuchs, who had come to England in 1896 at the age of thirty. He 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1898 and attracted much attention. 
But in 1901 he still had the greater part of his career in front of him, 
and his designs for the new coinage, medals and stamps were stepping- 
stones to a distinguished career as portrait-painter and sculptor, both in 
Britain and America, and particularly for the American Numismatic 
Society. To a nation who had so recently hailed the Diamond Jubilee as 
a symbol of imperial unity and strength, the employment of a foreigner 
for the design of the new stamps was not popular. 

Fuchs’s design set the fashion for the reign in the same way as the 
Wyon Medal. For the typographical issues de la Rue engraved it en 
épargne, facing left, in the tradition of Joubert. They took full advantage 
of the fact that they were working from a sculptured likeness, and they 
gave the portrait life and character in place of symbolism. In this they 
undoubtedly were helped by the decision to remove the crown alto- 
gether from the King’s head and to work it into the framework of the 
stamp, above the head. The new portrait therefore is a compromise be- 
tween ‘Proper’ and ‘Formal’, for although ‘Formal’ in arrangement and 
conception, as is inevitable in a bust, it has all the reality of features and 
expression that one would expect to find in the ‘Proper’ style. 

de la Rue’s position in stamp-printing was almost unchallenged at 
this time, as we have already seen. It is true that the bank-note printers, 
and the gradual rise of interest in the pictorial stamp, had shaken them, 
but they accepted the challenge and had carried the war into the enemy’s 
country by securing for themselves a large share of what was now being 
printed by recess. The head which they produced for the Great Britain 
issue became the standard design for the Empire, except for the New 
World, and although they had not produced the original we must be 
thankful that they engraved it so well, (xx, 234). 

In addition to the head adopted for Great Britain, which corresponded 
in size to the larger head of Joubert’s Diadem VI and was also used for 
many of the colonial issues, a smaller size was cut for the keyplates. de la 
Rue also re-engraved it in steel for the two colonies for whom they 
printed a King’s head by the recess process, Falkland Islands and Turks. 
and Caicos Islands. 
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Canada in 1903 produced the best of all the ‘Proper’ heads, a splendid 
conception of the King in his coronation robes, (xx, 235), which en- 
abled them to preserve the distinctive character of the design of their 
general issue of 1897. In 1908 Canada produced another portrait, in the 
full dress of a Field Marshal, for the Quebec Tercentenary issue, (xxiii, 
283). 

Catenion sulked, strangely enough, and maintained their 1897 
Jubilees as the current issue until 1918. 

Victoria had produced locally two high values in 1901 which actually 
preceded the Great Britain issue. They are as crude as the many por- 
traits of the Queen issued by this colony, and their general treatment 
suggests that the designer had a copy of the Newfoundland Two Cents 
propped up in front of him. 

In 1909 the name of Perkins Bacon enters the lists once more, but in 
a minor réle, and they had no say in the part which they were to play. 
They engraved a plate en épargne which was sent out to New Zealand 
and printed by typography. In the same year W. R. Royle & Co., a 
new name in the annals of Stamp Design, engraved a series of plates in 
intaglio to be printed by the recess process in New Zealand. The design 
for these stamps is supposed to be based upon de la Rue’s rejected essay 
for the first Great Britain issue. There is nothing about the design that 
suggests that it might be difficult to copy on to steel, (xx, 236). Perkins 
Bacon had the more difficult task, and it would be fairer to examine the 
portrait as achieved by Royle. It has a curious, tortoise-like atmosphere 
about it, difficult to describe. If one is asked why it should be tortoise- 
like, one can only answer that it reminds one of a tortoise. The head has 
the general shape of a tortoise in its shell: the upper half of the face, 
the shape of the bald forehead and the expression of the eyes—all sug- 
gest tortoise. And yet its definition is simple; it is a representation in the 
‘Proper’ style of the King in a Field-Marshal’s uniform. 

It will be seen that the field of original work covered by the portrait 
issues was very small, and is thus confined almost entirely to the de la 
Rue colonial issues. In Australia there were no stamps bearing the 
King’s head except the ONE POUND and Two PouNDs already men- 
tioned. All five of the stamp-producing colonies produced new issues 
with portraits, but they all showed Queen Victoria. Jamaica also re- 
issued the first Queen Victoria series on Multiple Crown CA paper as 
late as 1905; her solitary stamp bearing King Edward’s head, the Two- 
pence grey, appeared posthumously in 1911. Strangely enough this 
stamp owes its existence to a petition from Jamaican philatelists to the 
Governor after the King’s death, the first reported instance of such 
direct intervention. The second clause of the petition, pointing out that 
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‘the historical and philatelic succession had been destroyed’ through the 
lack of a stamp bearing the King’s head, is a salutary reminder of the 
true function and symbolism of the postal label for those who let their 
imagination roam too wildly down the paths of pictorial design. But the 
mystery of the Australian issues has still to be cleared up. 

There was another posthumous portrait in the John Gay issue of 
Newfoundland in August 1910, though the designs were almost cer- 
tainly planned before the King’s death. Here again the favourite 
‘Proper’ treatment of the King in Field-Marshal’s uniform was adopted, 
and another new name appears in the list of printers of British stamps, 
Whitehead, Morris & Co. Ltd. Unfortunately the series was litho- 
graphed, and the results only prove once more how unsuitable is this 
process for stamp production. New steel dies were engraved for the 
higher values in the following year by Macdonald & Sons, and the 
stamps were reprinted by the intaglio process by Alexander & Co. Ltd., 
yet another new name. The Twelve Cents, the value which contained 
the King’s head, was vastly improved, but even so it does not rank 
either in quality of workmanship or faithfulness of reproduction with 
the Canadian general issue, or de la Rue’s work in the same process. 

The growing popularity of the Commemorative Issue, which has 
now become widespread throughout the Empire and embraces Colonies 
as well as Dominions—even the impeccable Hong Kong has fallen a 
victim to it and thereby broken its traditions with a ruthlessness beyond 
anything conceived by the philatelists of Jamaica—has caused two more 
posthumous portraits of King Edward VII in recent years. He appears 
as one of the four monarchs on five of the values in the 1934 Centenary 
issue of St. Helena, and as one of the five monarchs in the 1940 Cen- 
tenary issue of New Zealand. In the former case the designer has fol- 
lowed the general treatment of the Canadian general issue portrait, 
changing the profile so that it faces left. The head is small, and it must 
be admitted that the King has been given an expression wholly irre- 
verent, as if he were chuckling at this resurrection enforced; his mother 
on the other hand, who has been modelled on the Canadian general 
issue of 1897, has a very grim set to her features; the Queen is clearly 
not amused. Of the New Zealand Three Halfpence it is only charitable 
to say that King Edward’s likeness is not the worst of the five. 

It is idle, but pleasant, to speculate on the might-have-been when 
considering Stamp Design. The King was too old when he came to the 
throne, and the reign was too short-lived, for us to see the many changes 
and permutations of engraved portraits that appeared during the 
twenty-five years of King George V, or have already appeared in the 
reign of our present King. If King Edward VII had survived into the 
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age of the Pictorial, and the Commemorative, would we have had a 
‘Proper’ and a ‘Formal’ portrait from each of the three great recess 
printers, often differing so widely in their conception that it is hard to 
persuade oneself that they represent the same monarch? Would de la 
Rue have continued to use for all the typographical issues the excellent 
die which they had designed for their first issue? The answer to the 
second question, at any rate, is almost certainly ‘Yes’. 

It remains without doubt, however, that the short reign of King 
Edward VII was not a distinct period in Stamp Design; it made no new 
contribution; on the other hand it developed no new vices. It carried 
on with the tendency to substitute the colony badge for the sovereign’s 
head, and it increased the number of colonies who abandoned typo- 
graphy for recess. But both these movements had been in train, as we 
have seen, during the last ten years of Queen Victoria. As far as por- 
traits are concerned, we have only the efficient and workmanlike stan- 
dard head of de la Rue, and the exquisite head of the Canadian general 
issue. 
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the colonial issues were still printed by typography. No less than 

sixteen of the British colonies had standard keyplate issues of one or 
other of the three types: seven colonies had issues showing their badges 
or arms, which were printed on the keyplate system: the remaining 
twelve colonies, and India, had original designs showing the Queen’s 
head. All of these were printed by typography. 

The six Australian colonies carried on with their Victoria designs 
right through this reign until 1913, when the first Dominion issue ap- 
peared; New Zealand remained a law unto herself until the end of the 
reign, when she issued in 1909 a series bearing the King’s head, printed 
by the recess process, which overlapped into the next reign until the 
first Georgian issue of 1915. 

Against this formidable array of typography Canada and Newfound- 
land remained firm to the tradition of recess, which they had never 
abandoned. The three chartered companies, who between them repre- 
sented the greater part of Africa that had come to the British Crown 
since the beginning of the scramble, and whose stamps were not re- 
quisitioned through the Colonial Office, had chosen the recess process. 
For a short time the Niger Company had followed their example, until 
the passing of their control to the Colonial Office had seen the division 
of the territory into two colonies, each with a normal typographed issue. 

In the Far East the British North Borneo Company had been the 
pioneers of the line engraved pictorial series. In the West Indies only 
two of the colonies proper had had the hardihood to produce stamps 
printed by the more expensive recess process, both of them small and 
sparsely inhabited islands, where the quantities required were modest: 
Turks Islands and Virgin Islands. And we have seen that they were 
amply repaid for their temerity. 

One would have thought that the authorities would have seized with 
both hands the opportunity provided by a new reign for designing new 
series on the new model. But they seem to have been beset by the same 
apathy which encouraged the Australian colonies to make no effort at 
all. It is true that the King ascended the throne at a time when there was 
in progress what was then considered a major war: also the affection 
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felt for the personality of the late Queen, whose Golden and Diamond 
Jubilee celebrations had raised her to the pinnacle of popularity and 
fervent admiration, was not to be lightly discarded; finally, there were 
not hordes of collectors throughout the civilised and uncivilised world 
clamouring for new issues, and a highly organised stamp trade anxious 
to fulfil their demands. 

Whatever the cause this apathy was unshaken, and the greatest 
offender of all was the General Post Office in London. If Great Britain 
had given the lead the rest of the Empire would have followed. There 
must have been many inquisitive people on New Year’s Day 1902, when 
the first values of the new Edwardian issue were placed on sale, the 
Halfpenny, Penny, Twopence-halfpenny, and Sixpence, (xx, 234). The 
design was competent and effective. Those glaring white spaces which 
were so familiar to late Victorian eyes had departed; in their place be- 
hold four solid stamps, in clear straightforward colours, a dark green— 
for the wishy-washy green was not to come for three years—a scarlet, a 
deep dark blue, and our old friend the dull purple, looking paler than 
his wont. Furthermore, de la Rue’s die of the King’s head was beyond 
reproach. ‘Formal’ though it might be, it was in conception alive; what 
was more, it was a speaking likeness of the King, and brought out to the 
full the kindliness and humour that underlay his strong common sense. 

This head, cut on generous lines, was set in a shaded oval centred 
mathematically. But top-heaviness had been avoided by supporting the 
oval with strong sprays of laurel and oak, which curved above the oval 
and pointed the way to the crown, which rested on the oval and was 
carried right up to the top of the stamp, cutting into the thin double 
lines which formed a frame to the stamp. POSTAGE & REVENUE balanced 
each other in small, white sans serif letters on plain narrow panels in 
the space each side of the Crown. The values, HALFPENNY, ONE PENNY, 
and SIXPENCE were also printed in white letters, in a neat bold serif 
type, on a wide solid panel across the bottom of the stamp. This panel 
is also enclosed by double thin lines, and it is tied to the upper part of 
the design by a riband, the loops of which attach it to the oval; the 
strings appear below the panel. The shape of the panel was adjusted to 
take in 2$d in the Twopence-halfpenny value. 

There is no suggestion that this design is a classic. It is, however, 
competent, and it must be judged in the light of similar achievements 
in its own day; in an age when to our modern eyes women’s fashions 
were fussy, men’s clothes both ridiculous to look at and uncomfortable 
to wear, and typography a competition in which the finest compositor 
was he who could lay hands on, and work into a title-page, the largest 
number of tortured type faces. 
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Why did not de la Rue continue in this vein? Was it indecent haste, 
an imagined economy, or just laziness that led to the startling surprise 
in March? For when the rest of the series appeared they were found to 
be a mere repetition of the old so-called Jubilees. Certain minor modi- 
fications were made in order to separate the King from his crown; 
otherwise the same jumble of emblems and pretties, of lines, borders 
and squiggles, of restless colouring. So the example was given to the 
Empire. Here is your legacy, do not disturb these investments. They 
were not disturbed. 

Thirteen of the colonies continued their keyplates, and de la Rue cut 
a neat little die for them, a replica of their new Great Britain die, just as 
the original die for Keyplates IT and III went back to Joubert’s Diadem 
VI, (xx, 238, 239). The rebels—Barbados, Trinidad, Mauritius and 
British Guiana—shrugged their shoulders, thanked their stars that they 
were not as other people, and continued to print their neat badge designs 
as and when occasion demanded. Of the rest of the colonies with badges 
Fiji, who in 1903 stopped issuing Primitives printed in Sydney, was 
given an issue of Keyplate II, a fate which Mauritius was to suffer in 
1910. The Cape of Good Hope, in keeping with the new colonies that 
came to the Empire as a result of the Boer War, issued in 1903 a new 
series with the King’s head, and the pleasant coat-of-arms of British 
Central Africa was replaced by a new issue with the King’s head, a 
design which was also used for the new East Africa and Uganda stamps 
and for British Somaliland, (xx, 240, 241). 

Apart from these changes one can only look for new development, 
or new tendencies, in those colonies who still had original designs 
showing the Queen’s head. To them were added two colonies who 
added issues with the King’s head to the keyplates, St. Helena and the 
Straits Settlements. The badge colonies also gained two recruits in 
Antigua and Montserrat at the expense of the keyplates. 

Of the seven colonies that boasted recess issues Rhodesia stuck to her 
admirable new issue of 1898 and maintained it throughout the reign; 
when the British South Africa Company gave way to the Colonial 
Office in 1909 the issue was overprinted. The British East Africa Com- 
pany and Uganda—two of the most pleasing issues with the von Angeli 
portrait—were merged in a new typographed issue in 1903. The fate of 
the Virgin Islands was dismal, for they were given a keyplate issue in 
1904, but the Turks and Caicos carried on until 1909, and when a 
change came the new stamps were still printed by the recess process. 
Falkland Islands, who since 1878 had remained loyal to the original 
issue of Bradbury Wilkinson, kept her design, with modifications, and 
her process, but changed over to de la Rue. The new issue of 1904 
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showed in intaglio the successful engraving of the King’s head which 
had been prepared en épargne for the new stamps of Great Britain. 


The New Keyplates 

Before considering the original work of the reign it is worth while 
glancing at the modifications which were necessary in order to convert 
the standard designs from Queen Victoria to King Edward, especially 
in the three keyplates. 

Keyplate I was retained for Cyprus only, since Antigua and Mont- 
setrat changed over to badges, and St. Lucia introduced Keyplate II. 
The principal alteration lay in the introduction of the crown as a sepa- 
rate component; it was placed above the King’s head, in a broad nick 
cut out of the octagonal background, and it cut into the lower frame 
lines of the panel containing CyPRUS, (xx, 237). In order to make room 
for it the King’s head was lowered to a point well below even the 
mathematical centre. This tends to give the stamp a squat appearance 
which the Queen’s keyplate did not possess; it is consequently not so 
well balanced. The second innovation is the heavy solid shadow on the 
left of the background to the portrait, a feature already noticed in the 
new design for Great Britain. It,is probably this shadow, and the 
stereoscopic effect which it produces, which gives the King’s head that 
realism which is lacking in the more ‘Formal’ engraving of Joubert. 
This is intensified by the fact that the twelve values of this design were 
printed in two-colour combinations of bright colours, following the 
example of the 1894 issue of the Queen’s head, so that the depth and 
brightness of colour in which the solid shadow was printed gave it a 
chance of fulfilling its task most effectively. 

In Keyplates II and III the crown is introduced in the same way as in 
Keyplate I, but in this case the shaped background of the sovereign’s 
head is already placed well above the optical centre, so that the design 
is not pulled down, and the crown is so small that there is little differ- 
ence between the position of the Queen’s and the King’s heads in their 
respective backgrounds. This time the background to the King’s head 
was made entirely solid, not shaded, and Keyplate II, always printed in 
dull colours, certainly gains in brightness by the change. Keyplate II 
had always been printed in bright combinations of colours, following 
the Seychelles tradition, so the change is not so noticeable, (xx, 238, 


239). 


SOUTHERN NIGERIA, 1902 
The adaptation of the Southern Nigerian design was ingenious, but 
it removes all the balance that was a feature of the Victorian design. 
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EDWARDIAN PORTRAITS AND STANDARD 
DESIGNS 


231. The New Brunswick issue of 1860, printed by the American Bank 
Note Co., showed the Prince of Wales as a small boy in Highland 
dress. 

233. Although he was then twenty-seven years old the same portrait 
appeared in the Newfoundland issue of 1868. 

232. It was not until 1897 that any real effort was made to depict the 
Prince of Wales on a postage stamp: one of Newfoundland’s Royal 
Family designs. 

234. Emil Fuchs’s sculptured head of the new King became the accepted 
standard for both postage stamps and coinage. The general design 
of the new Great Britain stamps went back to Sievier’s essay for 
the first Victorian issue, (i, 1). 

235. The Canadian issue of 1903 produced the best portrait of Edward 
vil 


236. The head used for the New Zealand issue of 1909, engraved en 
épargne by Perkins Bacon and intaglio by Royle, was based on de la 
Rue’s rejected essay for the Great Britain issue. 

237. The new King’s head in the setting of Keyplate I for Cyprus, 1903. 

238, 239. A smaller head was engraved for use with Keyplates II and III. 

240, 241. The first of the new standard designs appeared in the East 
African and Uganda issue of 1903. 

242, 243. The second new standard design was prepared for the Nyasa- 
land issue of 1908. The high values were printed in two colours, 
and the design survived for issues of George V and George VI. 
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The oval which contained the von Angeli portrait has a smaller oval set 
inside, but based on the same point. The inside oval is occupied by the 
King’s head and the crescent segment left at the top is filled by a large 
crown and two curved lines of nine circular ornaments, graded in 
Chinese puzzle fashion, leading down from the sides of the crown into 
nothingness. The balance is squashed rather than squat, and the design 
becomes insignificant. 


INDIA, 1902 

The modifications for the Indian issue of 1902 are more widespread. 
Although at first sight the new stamps seem to be brothers, on closer 
examination they are found merely to be cousins, and not ‘always 
cousins of the first degree. The new de la Rue head was used, and the 
backgrounds have the solid shadow. The method of inserting the 
ctown differs so widely throughout the twelve values that one is 
tempted to believe that sketches were prepared to show all the pos- 
sibilities, and that all were accepted. Only one value, the Six Annas, is 
new, and it has been carefully designed to fit in with the rest of the 
series. The principal difference between the two families is that the 
Edwardian cousins tend to hang even more ornaments about their 
person than the older Victorians, and that they slouch when they walk. 
There is no doubt that a new feature, such as this vital introduction of 
a crown, must be met by a new design; an engraver cannot adapt an old 
design successfully. The new problem created must be considered in its 
bearing on the whole plan of the design, if the result is to be balanced; 
and without balance a stamp design is ruined. But to realise the exist- 
ence of, let alone face, a problem of this kind calls for keenness, 
energy and initiative on the part of all parties concerned in making the 
new stamp, and in the meantime we have had no signs of any common 
inheritance among them, except laziness. 


Things began to move in 1903, and among the new designs are some 
so closely modelled on their predecessors that they must be regarded as 
part of the Victorian legacy, although they are, to all intents and pur- 
poses, new stamps. Two of them are of outstanding merit. 


HONG KONG, 1903 (xxi, 244) 


One must always be nervous when called upon to examine the suc- 
cessor to a classic. That de la Rue were aware that the test was a severe 
one is shown by the pains they took to retain such features of Joubert’s 
masterpiece as were practicable. But once they had to break up the 
arrangement whereby the monarch’s head occupied the whole of the 
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central rectangle their difficulties began. The whole struggle in this fate- 
ful year of 1903 rages about the position of the crown. Granted that it 
was to be confined, with the head, within the limits of the rectangle they 
could not have done otherwise than place the King’s head, and a small 
head at that, in an oval surmounted by the crown; when this was done 
they were left with gaping, white spandrels which had to be filled. So 
they inserted corner ornaments in the rectangle, which they designed in 
thin suggestions of foliage of the same weight as the Chinese characters. 
But this again threw up into undue prominence the white backgrounds 
of the side panels, so that these also were modified by the introduction 
of similar ornamentation at the tops and bottoms of these panels. The 
result is pleasant but fussy, and the stamps of Hong Kong become 
second-rate for the next thirty-five years. A less exacting authority 
allowed the situation to be restored in 1938, when de la Rue, by sub- 
stituting a small crown for the top ornamental corner-pieces of Joubert’s 
design, overcame all difficulties and gave us the classic again in all its 
glory. 

The 1903 design had the merit of being particularly suitable for the 
bright colours in which it was printed, just as the George VI renaissance 
has caused a welcome reversion to the quiet shades of the old Victorian 
design. 


MALTA, 1903 (xxi, 245) 

The new series of 1903 is an interesting and highly successful adapta- 
tion of an earlier design, and shows an improvement on its Victorian 
counterpart instead of the falling-off that we have noticed in the Hong 
Kong issue. If we compare the 1860 and 1903 Malta issues side by side, 
(x, 102), we shall see how the designer took the earlier issue and worked 
over it, adding strength where strength was needed. As a pedestal for 
his design he has removed the two lines of weak lettering and replaced 
them by a single bold panel with lettering in reverse. He has lowered 
the position of the head and of the two floral sprays accordingly, but he 
has avoided top-heaviness by strengthening the sprays and by making 
the background of the octagonal solid. Against this he has cut his oval 
background for the King’s head, and added above this cut-out back- 
ground a further white background for the crown, which runs into the 
top panel and raises the whole design to that optical centre to which 
the Queen’s head had been pitched. The lettering of the name of the 
colony has also been strengthened so that it can carry the amount of 
ink.that is required for the solids. 

This is an interesting improvement. The chance of such second 
thoughts, even though they are forty years old, do not often come the 
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designer’s way, and de la Rue have taken full use of it. Our appreciation 
balances any regrets we may have felt about the Hong Kong changes. 


LAGOS, 1904 (xx, 246) 

In the case of this issue, which appeared in 1904, the cousinship goes 
back to the third or fourth degree. One recognises in the treatment the 
same workmanship as we have seen for India, except that this is 
the worst of all the attempts to solve the problem of the crown, for the 
designer has solved it by omitting the name of the colony; at any rate, 
it is inserted by way of an afterthought, in small, insignificant block 
letters as a tiny white panel, somewhat like the early efforts of designers 
to squeeze in POSTAGE without anybody noticing it. The letters of the 
value are at least four times the area of LAGOS. 

Evidently the affairs of Lagos cannot have been taken seriously either 
by the authorities or by de la Rue, for this issue did not appear until 
1904, by which time de la Rue had already produced such interesting 
new issues as Gibraltar, Hong Kong, Malta and Natal in uniform de- 
signs, apart from the variegated designs for Ceylon, Cape of Good 
Hope and Straits Settlements. They had also produced two good badge 
issues, Montserrat and St. Kitts, apart from the St. Helena experiment 
and the Dominica tragedy. There was plenty of skill and ingenuity 
available therefore, and one can only conclude that Lagos was ‘nobody’s 
child’. At any rate it raises its Victorian predecessor by comparison to a 
height which its intrinsic merits do not deserve, (xi, 116). 


There is another aspect of the legacy which may be examined before 
going on to the original designs: the inheritance of the keyplate system. 
de la Rue prepared two standard designs in this reign which rank with 
the keyplate issues, and both were handed on in turn to the reign of 
King George V. The first appeared in 1903 and was used for the new 
issue called for by the regrouping of the new African territories. The 
post offices of British East Africa and Uganda were combined, and were 
given one issue under the title East Africa and Uganda. The same design 
was used for British Central Africa, and also for the first definitive issue 
of Somaliland. It is in reality an adaptation of the new Great Britain 
design, or is at any rate a first cousin of it, (xx, 240, 241). We have the 
same motif of a central King’s head supported by a spray of laurel on the 
left and a spray of oak leaves on the right. The smaller King’s head with 
a solid background has been used and, as POSTAGE & REVENUE were 
not called for, figures of value were inserted in panels in the top 
corners. The lettering EAST AFRICA AND UGANDA PROTECTORATES, a 
rare mouthful, was inserted neatly in a shaped panel in two lines. 
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This design appears at its best in the higher values, where it is dupli- 
cated on a larger scale, a method which is as successful in the case of 
designs of a decorative nature as it is a failure in the case of utilitarian 
issues. The modifications are indeed improvements, for there is much 
needed extra space for the name of the protectorates, and a uniform size 
of lettering can be used throughout. The insertion of the letters of 
value in a curved panel across the top tones down the crown, which is a 
little overwhelming in the lower values. This is a serviceable stamp for 
a standard issue. 


The second standard isstie, which was adopted for no less than seven 
colonies in the next reign, first appeared for the Nyasaland issue of 1908. 
It is a simple and competent piece of work, but dull, a dullness which is 
not enlivened by the fact that almost every stamp printed from it has 
flaunted the monotonous colours so pleasing to the Postal Union, (xx, 
243). 

A standard design was also cut for the higher values, and this again 
has been widely used, and has been carried into the present reign. It is a 
half-hearted attempt to make an ordinary stamp look expensive, and as 
such it must be dubbed a failure, (xx, 242). The framework containing 
the lettering and figures of value is a logical development of the dull 
design for the lower values. Into this, floating in a white sea, is inserted 
the oval of the King’s head, surrounded by a meaningless conglomera- 
tion of scrolls and flowers suggesting a shield, and surmounted by an 
imperial crown. One is forced to think of some lamented local hero’s 
portrait, set on an easel on the platform of a village hall and decorated 
with local greenery. It is a wonder that its mannerisms have not so far 
been detected, that it should have lasted so long. 

It is the retention of a design such as this that has led to the growing 
pains of innovation which the development of Stamp Design had to 
endure during the last seven years of the reign of King George V, and 
from which it has not yet recovered. You cannot expect a collector to 
pay a pound or so for a stamp so utterly uninspiring, and uninspired, 
even though the magic symbol £1 may be printed on it twice. 
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TRANSVAAL, April 1, 1902 (xxi, 247) 


Ithough the Peace of Vereeniging was not formally signed until 
May 31, 1902, the stamps of the Orange Free State and Trans- 
vaal had been overprinted since the occupation of Bloem- 
fontein and Pretoria respectively in March and June 1900. Shortage 
of stamps, or a reluctance to continue printing the Boer issues for over- 
printing, resulted in somebody getting a move on, and to the new 
colony of Transvaal, outside Great Britain, fell the honour of the first 
definitive issue bearing the new King’s head. It appeared on April 1, 
1902, and, like all the typographical issues sponsored by the Crown 
Agents, was printed by de la Rue. The design, which was printed in 
two colours, is essentially utilitarian as well as uniform. The King’s 
head in an oval, with a framework of tiny beads, occupies one of the 
plates. It shows the new de la Rue engraving at it best; the shading is 
firmly cut, and gives the head a stereoscopic effect approaching intaglio. 
The framework is shaped, and necessarily broken up in view of the 
amount of information it has to carry. The value is shown in figures 
printed in solid colour on small oval panels at the four corners of the 
stamp. The ovals have a lined background, which has been cleared to 
contain the figures. It may have been thought that the panels would 
have been too prominent if they had been left white, but the clearing of 
the background is the least satisfactory feature in the design. The crown 
is centred at the top of the frame, above the oval, and is connected to 
the upper panels of value by bands of colour containing neat five- 
pointed stars supported by minute dots. These bands balance the panel 
at the bottom of the stamp on which TRANSVAAL is engraved in small 
white sans serif letters. It would appear therefore that the upper bands, 
which may have been solid originally, were given the star and the two 
dots in order to balance the lettering on the bottom panel. posraGE 
and REVENUE have been treated in the ‘hope you won’t see them’ tradi- 
tion. They are printed along the sides of the framework in tiny white 
letters, and attention is taken away from them by a prominent double 
leaf underneath, which invites them to become part of a general orna- 
mental spray. While this new design has no outstanding merit it is a 
good start, and suggests that the new reign’s issues will be interesting 
and imaginative. 
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BAHAMAS, December, 1902 (xxi, 248) 

The next new issue appeared in December 1902. Here again is a 
uniform series, simple in effect yet competent in result. It contains all 
the features of the previous uniform issue of 1884 without the excessive 
utilitarian plainness which marked the new Queen’s head issues of that 
period. posTAGE is restored, but it balances BAHAMAS, and the designer 
was quick to seize on a plan for dealing with it and the crown in one 
swoop. The horizontal panel across the top therefore is broken in the 
centre by the crown, and the two words are printed as supporters in 
condensed sans serif letters. The value is printed in another horizontal 
panel across the bottom. The head appears on a shaped background, a 
circle lacking segments each side, and in the place of the missing seg- 
ments are vertical panels in which the devices of pineapple and conch- 
shell are repeated in small oval panels in the centre. These vertical 
panels are brought to a point and are filled with a pleasing and very 
finely engraved ornament, shaped to fit them; the spandrels formed 
through the shaping of these panels are also fitted with small ornaments. 

This design has passed the test of time and has now been in operation 
for forty years—the only modification being the omission of the crown 
and POSTAGE in the current George VI issue. As an offset to monotony, 
however, the colony has always issued certain values with pictorial de- 
signs, or the colony’s handsome badge, printed in intaglio, and there 
have been two Commemorative issues. 

The most impressive feature of this new Bahamas issue is the quality 
of the workmanship. The lessons learnt by de la Rue’s craftsmen in the 
engraving of plates for intaglio have been applied to en é¢pargne; there 
seems now to be little in the way of design that cannot be achieved both 
by typography and recess, although the latter, and more expensive, pro- 
cess will always achieve a brilliance of result which is beyond the powers 
of the letterpress machine. We shall see this theory fall to the ground, 
mercifully, on one occasion when de la Rue have pushed their experi- 
ments too far, but it holds its ground consistently in the embellishment 
of stamps with the King’s head, or with badges and emblems. While 
one must always regret that such and such an issue was not printed by 
recess, one will no longer have the excuse of speculating as to what the 
issue would have looked like if it had been printed by recess; hence- 
forth de la Rue enables our imagination to proceed to that length. 


BERMUDA, 1902 (xxii, 261) 

The new Bermuda issue, the first of the new issues to change over 
from a Queen’s head to the badge of the colony, also appeared in 1902. 
At first it contained three values only, but it was eventually expanded 
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until by 1909 there were six values in all. The attractiveness of this issue 
has been greatly enhanced by the brightness of the colours in which the 
stamps were printed. Typography in Stamp Design calls for bright 
colours; we have already seen the gaiety of Keyplate I when the letter- 
press machine-minder was allowed to fill up his ink-duct with some- 
thing more exciting than the dull purple, or the dark greens, carmines 
and ultramarines. These were the days before adherence to the rules of 
the Postal Union led to the monotony of dull printing which charac- 
terised all the later issues, both uniform and standard, of this reign and 
the reign to follow. Your Halfpenny shall be green, your Penny red, 
your Twopence grey, your Twopence-halfpenny a dull blue—and so on. 
It takes us back to the early Barbados issue, when a man could not be 
expected to know how to read. This convention of colouring did more 
than anything else to drive British colonial stamps into that placid pool 
of stagnation from which they were ‘rescued’ by the pictorial, the com- 
memorative, and the wholly unnecessary value. 

There wete no handicaps such as POSTAGE Of REVENUE, and the 
colony’s badge was neat and adaptable, a dockyard seen from the gates 
of a dry-dock, with three sailing ships, two lying outside at anchor and 
one in full sail. This was very carefully engraved in perfect detail in a 
circle, pitched at the high centre. This formed one of the dies, for the 
issue was printed in two colours. The centre piece is placed inside an 
octagonal having curved sides; BERMUDA is printed in a horizontal 
panel across the top, in solid lettering with a serif. The tablet of value, 
which shows the only variation, fits into an elaborate system of orna- 
mentation occupying the lower half of the stamp. Although elaborate 
it is not fussy; all the elements of the design are clear-cut: there is none 
of that indeterminate groping after something to fill up an awkward 
space, which so often characterises scroll-work or floral ornament when 
used in this manner. The spandrels formed by the outer framework, 
and the upper background beside and below the panel of value, are 
treated in the same way. This is a really successful and satisfying design, 
and is as good as anything that de la Rue have yet achieved when work- 
ing on these lines and by this process. We have travelled far from 
the utilitarian issues of the ’seventies and eighties. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 1902 (xxi, 251-254) 

This is the first of the new issues to have a different design for each 
value, and thus it represents a clean break away from the previous tradi- 
tions of the colony. As a rule a series of this kind is so lacking in uni- 
formity that one usually concludes that many trials have been made 
and all have been accepted; so planless do they seem, so lacking in 
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244. Joubert’s classic design for the Hong Kong issue of 1862 was 
ruined when it was adapted for the new reign. The problem pre- 
sented by the inclusion of the crown was solved by ‘fussiness’. 

245. The adaptation of the Malta design, on the other hand, was singu- 
larly effective. 

246. In attempting to give the crown its full due for Lagos the designer 
seems to have inserted the name of the colony as an afterthought. 

247. The 1902 Transvaal issue shows the first of the new designs. The 
ugly figures have come to stay. 

248. Bahamas was given a grand specimen of en épargne engraving for 
their new 1902 series. 

249, 250. The Ceylon issues of 1903 were ‘cribs’. The Six Cents is a 
cousin of the Bahamas issue while the Three Cents went back to 
the Tasmanian tablet issue, (xii, 132). 

251-254. The Cape of Good Hope series, 1902-4, provides an interest- 
ing study of the problems of balance and lettering. Although they 
had to produce no less than nine designs de Ja Rue kept their heads 
and maintained a high standard of careful work. The duplication 
of the title in the Fourpence is an amusing gesture of defiance. 

255-257. The Straits Settlements designs of 1903 illustrate the problem 
of balance which the designer sets himself when he decides to 
place the head in the mathematical centre. 

258, 259. The Natal designs of 1902 showed a new firm treatment which 
was to be characteristic of the original work of the reign. The 
tradition that a stamp with a high value must be lavishly decorated 
took a long time to die. 

260. An instance of clever planning and perfect balance. The Gibraltar 
design of 1903 is the best example of an Edwardian utility stamp. 
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co-ordination. This series, however, shows signs of careful planning; it 
is not just a case of saying the same thing in nine different ways. Clearly 
one stamp designer sat down to engrave a series of nine values, each of 
which must have a different background, but nevertheless a series, or 
family, of stamps related to each other in a unity of purpose. The proof 
of this is to be found in the carefully balanced design of each value. 

He had much to contend with. CAPE OF GOOD HoPE is a mouthful in 
itself; then there is a crown and posTAGE, and the value to be expressed 
in words as well as figures; TWOPENCE HALFPENNY can be a terror! If 
any designer’s spirits quail at the magnitude of his overload when he 
reads his instructions, let him turn to this series of Cape of Good Hope, 
and take courage from de la Rue’s designer of 1902; nothing is shirked, 
nothing is hidden, and it all seems so simple. In fact, as a gesture of 
defiance to the world, the designer engraved CAPE OF GOOD HOPE twice 
on the FOURPENCE value, without suggestion of overcrowding |! 

The details of lettering and ornament are too full to be described in 
detail for the nine values: they must be examined with a glass as a whole. 
Two features should be borne in mind and noticed during such an 
examination. Firstly, the King’s head has been pitched at the same level 
throughout the series; that is the secret of its perfect balance. Secondly, 
there is no suggestion of hurry, no scamped work, no sign of despair; 
that is the secret of perfect design. The first three values appeared in 
December 1902, and formed a fitting ending to the first year. Four more 
appeared in the following Spring, and the remaining two in 1904. Our 
designer was allowed to take his time, and he goes from strength to 
strength, keeping his good wine to the end. 


NATAL, 1902 (xxi, 258, 259) 

This is the first original design to show the strong, firm treatment 
that we have already noted in Hong Kong and the new standard series, 
and which we shall see at its best in Gibraltar. It depends upon 
bright colours for its effect, and is devoid of fussiness. Yet it contains 
far more substance than the utilitarian issues of the strong Victorian 
period. A design needs must be substantial if it is to support a King’s 
head with a solid background. 

Although the crown does not come up to the top of the design, top- 
heaviness is avoided by making it small and letting it break the lower 
frame line of the panel above it. posTaAGE and REVENUE are again 
treated as part of the stamp’s title, and are given equal value with the 
name of the colony, a method of treatment which is always successful. 
The lettering and figures of value are printed in reverse on three solid 
panels, which called for very careful fitting, as the space between them 
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is so carefully adjusted that it forms a uniform white border round the 
figure panels. This is a model utilitarian design, and can be bracketed 
with the Gibraltar issue as de la Rue’s most successful work at this 
period as far as practicability is concerned. 

When we come to the higher values we find a falling-off, for practi- 
cability is largely concerned with the adjustment of much material in a 
small space; when the size of the stamp is increased new ateas appear 
which must be filled, and they can only be filled by the introduction of 
much ornament. This in turn must be engraved on broad, bold lines, 
in order to carry the same weight of ink as the smaller designs in the 
series, and as a rule one has a design sadly overloaded with superfluous 
ornamentation. The Natal higher values are no exception to this rule. 


Thirteen new issues with original designs appeared in 1903. Of these 
four came under the heading of badges or emblems, and two were 
pictorial. Presumably the preparation of these new stamps, and also of 
the remaining seven new issues, was proceeding simultaneously, so that 
it becomes impossible to trace any growing tendency or development. 
We shall expect to find in them such common relationship and treat- 
ment as must result from a common supervision: de la Rue’s style is not 
likely to make any radical change in such a short period. In the circum- 
stances these 1903 issues are examined in alphabetical order. 


ANTIGUA, 1903 (xxii, 262) 

At first sight one might consider the new 1903 issue of this colony 
flamboyant, if not grandiloquent, but more than a new issue caused by a 
new reign is behind it all; the colony was celebrating a renaissance in its 
postal history. Since 1890 its own issues had been replaced by the general 
keyplate issue for the Leeward Islands; now it was to become a stamp 
issuing entity once more, a matter of importance to a small island so 
rich in history and tradition. 

To many simple minds size is indicative of importance; the new 
stamp had to be a large one, and with a large stamp anything may be 
possible. For the first time the Royal Arms, complete with motto and 
supporter, appear on a British stamp. Below them, under their protec- 
tion, the badge of the colony is displayed. Linking these together are a 
rose on the left, and a thistle, shamrock and daffodil on the right. On 
the outer edge of the circle in which this mass of heraldry has been en- 
graved are the tiny words of the royal description: EDWARDVS VI) 
D. G. BRITT : OMN : REX F. D. IND: IMP. Below the badge sIGIL. INSS. 
ANTIGUAE ET BARBUDAE are interesting in that they mention for the 
first time one of the small islands of the Leewards Group, whose ambi- 
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tions to have its own stamp issue were to be gratified by a special over- 
print in July 1922, although the series lasted for a short time only. 
Now that such remote islands as Ascension and Pitcairn Island have 
been blessed with highly saleable pictorial issues we may expect a 
clamour not only from Barbuda, but from some of the other 
prominent islands of the Leeward and Virgin Islands groups, not 
to mention Tobago, who with a Robinson Crusoe set might outdo the 
fiction in Pitcairn’s film conception of the Mutiny of the Bounty. 

With this huge circle, so closely packed with detail, there is little 
more to be expected. ANTIGUA appears across the top of the stamp in a 
curved panel, shaped curiously and flamboyantly finished with orna- 
ment. The value appears in its exact counterpart at the bottom. POSTAGE 
and REVENUE have been carefully handled. They might have made 
matters much worse; as it is they have been cut to a decent size in white 
letters on a solid ground, and appear in extensions on the right and left 
of the frame of the circle. 

One cannot but admire the skill of the engraving; for en épargne the 
minute detail is excellently cut: it is an impressive design, but somehow 
it just misses the mark. For the Five Shilling value Antigua shared with 
Montserrat and Dominica, at that time also in the Leewards group, a 
large florid stamp on the Falkland Islands model. It does not show 
much imagination and the lettering of the value is $o clumsily planned, 
and cut, that it is kinder to regard it as the work of an apprentice striv- 
ing gallantly to do his bit during a busy period. Antigua would have 
been better served if one more value had been added to their new 
design. 


CEYLON, 1903 (xxi, 249, 250) 

The new 1903 issue of Ceylon shows that uncertainty of mind which 
is so often a feature of a mixed series. For the Three Cents and certain 
higher values it contained a special adaptation of the keyplate issue in 
the old Tasmanian style. The heavy ornamentation is clearly cut, and as 
the values were printed in bright colours the stamp is an attractive one, 
(xxi, 250). For the Two Cents, Five Cents and Six Cents values separate 
designs were made, and it is here that one detects infirmity of purpose. 
The Six Cents is an adaptation of the new Bahamas design, obviously 
by the same designer. There is a slight change in the shape of the back- 
ground to the King’s head, and in the shape and character of the orna- 
mentation in the side panels, (xxi, 249). This is the best balanced of the 
three. 

The Five Cents is reminiscent of the Five Cents Ceylon of 1886, but 
the balance of the stamp is upset through the retention, across the top 
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of the stamp, of the panel containing CEYLON. In order to place the 
crown below this panel, the King’s head had to be brought down to the 
lower half of the design. It is becoming clear that somehow this crown 
must be worked into the top panel of the stamp, or brought up to the 
frame line if any sort of optical balance is to be maintained. This is con- 
firmed by the Two Cents, where the King’s head has been brought 
down still lower, and is only separated from the bottom by a narrow 
horizontal panel containing the words of value. Apart from this the 
stamp is a neat one, and the designer has used the tea bush as a floral 
ornament most successfully; in an endeavour to restore the lost balance 
he has shaped it so as to draw the eye up to the crown, but it is inevit- 
able that one looks first at the King’s head, and particularly at the level 
of his eyes, and one’s first impressions as to balance are difficult to 
alter. 

In 1908 the Five Cents and Six Cents were re-engraved so as to show 
the figures of value in the lower corner, but the Two Cents was left 
without them. As it would presumably be in great demand for local 
postage this omission is difficult to explain. 


DOMINICA, 1903 (xxii, 265) 

Who was responsible for the planning of this issue? One can hardly 
believe that the suggestion came from de la Rue. If so, surely greater 
care would have been put into the engraving; for it destroys once and 
for all any claim that might be made for typography as a medium for 
the pictorial view. A distant view of Roseau, with Morne Bruce 
towering behind it, would have been within the scope of the intaglio 
engraver, as de la Rue were to prove when they engraved a similar 
view for the new Gibraltar pictorials of 1931; for the engraver en 
épargne it was hopeless, and the result is the least practicable design that 
de la Rue ever made for typography. One is tempted to guess that it 
was originally intended, like its Tasmanian ancestors, to be printed by 
the recess process, and was produced by typography for the sake of 
economy. At its best it suggests a Scottish seaside resort during a heavy 
shower in August: at its worst it looks like a stranded whale in a fog. 
But it has served one admirable purpose in that it placed the pictorial 
issues of the future outside the scope of typography. 

The irony of the situation lies in the fact that it appeared just at the 
moment when de la Rue were proving that typography was less limited 
in scope than a study of the Victorian issues had led one to believe. They 
did better for St. Helena, as will be seen, but they were careful to reduce 
the extent of the landscape. The framework of the view is ornate, but it 
does nothing to enhance the appearance of that wretched view. The 
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type of ornament used, however, is definitely in the recess tradition, 
dating back to the early work of the American Bank Note Company. 


GIBRALTAR, 1903 (xxi, 260) 

This is another of the strong designs; it reveals careful planning and 
a solution of the difficulties of balance which have hitherto been bother- 
ing the designers of the new issues. The King’s head occupies its proper 
place in a circle pitched in the high, or optical, centre. The crown has 
been taken right up to the top of the design, and cuts into the upper 
frame line. The lettering is printed on a circular panel framing the 
King’s head, divided into two parts by the crown. The lettering is neat 
and uniform, and although posTAGE & REVENUE have been insisted 
upon they have not been allowed to affect the unity of the design. 
REVENUE balances POSTAGE & ingeniously, for the lack of width is 
made up by the insertion of a central point immediately before the R of 
REVENUE, and the temptation to vary the set, or width, of the letters 
has been avoided. The ornamentation in the four spandrels shows 
ofiginality in treatment; it plays an effective part in the balance by sug- 
gesting that it is a material extension of the circle containing the King’s 
head. The letters of the value are printed across the bottom in the block 
letters which have now become traditional, and which are always suc- 
cessful. This design also has stood the test of time, and held good until 
it gave way to the recess pictorials in 1931. 


JAMAICA, 1903 (xxii, 263) 

One runs the risk of being unfair when criticising the design of the 
1903 Arms issue of Jamaica, for the fault which is so obvious was 
rectified when the design was redrawn in 1906 in order to provide a 
single plate for printing the Halfpenny and One Penny values in one 
operation. Those ancient bugbears POSTAGE & REVENUE, as usual, were 
at the bottom of it. Surely some authority insisted on their inclusion 
after the designer and engraver had both completed a competent, if 
uninspired, job of work. 

To our eyes shaped letters are horrible; they have long been aban- 
doned from the type-founders’ catalogues, and from the jobbing- 
printers’ cases. They were considered to be less offensive in 1903. The 
lettering of the new design, apart from the POSTAGE & REVENUE, which 
may have been cut by anybody, points to the same designer as the man 
responsible for the Tasmanian pictorial issue and its children. The serif 
lettering of the name of the colony is distinctive, and it appears in 
Jamaica’s Llandovery Falls stamp of 1900, (xix, 230), as well as in the 
Dominica horror, (xxii, 265). We find it again in this new Arms issue 
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of 1903. His figures of value are equally clumsy, and he does not 
hesitate to mix serif and sans serif. That he was originally an engraver 
in intaglio is borne out by both the Tasmanian series and the earlier 
Jamaica stamp: that he could not engrave en épargne was proved in 
Dominica: it is revealed once again in the workmanship of the new 
Jamaica stamps. When we compare the workmanship in the Jamaica 
coat-of-arms with de la Rue’s contemporary work for St. Kitts and 
Montserrat, we must admit that it falls far short of their best standard. 
On the other hand the lettering test is not a safe one, for lettering and 
designing do not go hand in hand, as the commercial artist of to-day 
knows to his cost, and it may be that a special staff of letterers were en- 
gaged by de la Rue, who worked separately from the engravers of 
King’s heads, arms or pictorial views. The new Bermuda design that 
we have already examined supports this theory, for the lettering of 
BERMUDA hints strongly at our Dominica or Jamaica friend, whereas 
the Bermudian badge is cut far more finely than one would expect if he 
had been responsible for the engraving of the whole stamp. 


MONTSERRAT, 1903 (xxii, 264) 

The new design for this colony was undoubtedly helped by the 
nature of the badge, which gave an opportunity for clear, firm engrav- 
ing. The stamp, therefore, is comparable with the 1864 typographed 
issue of the Cape of Good Hope, and has been treated on the same lines, 
(xv, 159). The central figure is delicately cut and the lines of shading are 
clear and distinct. The shape of the background suggests a shield, and 
the lettering is neatly cut in panels corresponding in shape to the shield. 
The name of the colony, and posTAGE and REVENUE, appear in white 
letters on a solid panel, whereas the letters of value are of necessity 
printed in coloured letters so as to allow them to be changed for the 
various values. The ornamentation of the spandrels is also cut in reverse, 
so that any swamping of the central design is avoided. 


ORANGE RIVER COLONY, 1903 (xxii, 271) 

The first definitive issue for this colony is not only the most 
attractive of the Edwardians: it is the prototype of an idea which was 
not developed until the next reign, the small stamp containing the 
King’s head with badges, emblems or other symbols associated with the 
colony. That the symbols in this case should be a springbok and a gnu, 
designed and cut with great delicacy, enabled the prototype to challenge 
all its successors. 

The design is a model of balance. The King’s head, in a small oval, is 
placed in the high centre, and the joining of the crown to the oval 
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emphasises the optical balance. The figures of value occupy panels at 
the top corners, and thus ample room is provided for displaying ade- 
quately, and yet not aggressively, the beasts already mentioned. 
POSTAGE is printed across the bottom, but here again it is kept in its 
proper proportion by an ingenious curtailment of the background of 
the lettering which does not appear as a separate panel but rather as an 
enclosure to the background of the pictorial portion of the design. 
Similar ingenuity was shown in the treatment of the name of the colony, 
which was printed on a panel composed of three arcs of a circle, so 
placed that ORANGE and Cotony balance each other as supporters to 
the oval and are joined by RIVER on an arc embracing the crown. 

The only weak point lies in the treatment and style of the lettering, 
and once again we must attribute the blame to our Tasmania-Jamaica 
friend, for his workmanship is clear. A little adjustment of those arcs 
would have avoided the difficulty caused by the word RIVER being one 
letter shorter than ORANGE or COLONY. His solution of the problem 
by cutting RIVER in a larger type cannot be defended; it destroys the 
sense of the title as well as the balance, and the other two words 
appear cramped by contrast. But when considering the lettering of 
all Edwardian stamps we must not forget that typography itself had 
struck a bad patch, and things might have been much worse. 


ST. HELENA, 1903 (xxii, 268) 


All the badness of de la Rue’s typography is to be found in the new 
issue of 1903 which succeeded the keyplates, the unbalanced, ugly 
lettering of Jamaica or Orange River Colony, the hideous ornamenta- 
tion of the high values for Antigua or Natal, the failure of typography 
as a medium for reproducing the details of a wide landscape. All 
these failings have been crammed into one large-size stamp. They may 
be considered inevitable when one firm is asked to produce so much in 
so short a time, and something ‘showy’ is demanded of them; of a 
planned design there is little trace. In 1908, when four more values were 
called for, de la Rue fell back on the keyplates. It is a pity they were ever 
abandoned; it is even more regrettable that the first George V issue of 
1912 reverted to the 1903 design. 


ST. KITTS-NEVIS, 1903 (xxii, 266, 267) 


In 1890 the colonies of St. Christopher and Nevis ceased to issue 
their own stamps and were given the general Leeward Islands keyplate 
issue. In 1903 they reappeared with a joint issue of their own. Six of the 
stamps show Christopher Columbus, after whose patron saint St. Kitts 
had taken her name; the remaining four show the badge of Nevis—three 
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261. de la Rue’s design for the Bermuda issue of 1902 gave a good start 
to the badge issues of the reign. 

262. In 1903 Antigua appeared once more as a stamp-producing colony. 
The difficulty of engraving much fine detail en épargne is reduced by 
cutting the details in reverse against a solid background. This is a 
rare instance of the arms of Great Britain appearing on a postage 
stamp. 

263. The new 1903 Arms series for Jamaica suggests the workmanship 
of an engraver used to intaglio—probably the engraver of the 
Tasmanian pictorials. His solution of the posrAGE & REVENUE 
problem is ingenious but unsatisfactory. 

264. The Montserrat badge gave the engraver a better chance of prov- 
ing his worth in this 1903 issue. The practice of engraving the 
letters on a solid background is now becoming widespread. As this 
was a uniform series the panel for the lettering of value was cleared. 

265. The Dominica issue of 1903 is one of the teal typographical 
failures. It showed the unsuitability of the process for reproducing 
landscape photographs. 

266, 267. The St. Kitts-Nevis designs of 1903 show a welcome return to 
a severer setting for the badges. The mistake of endowing Colum- 
bus with a telescope has never been rectified. 

268. Once again the unsuitability of typography for reproducing a view 
is emphasised in the St. Helena issue of 1903. 

269. The 1903 issue of the Mauritius arms lacks the charm of its pre- 
decessor, although it corrected its mistakes. de la Rue distinguished 
between a badge and an arms design by omitting ornament from 
the latter: evidently they did not consider that the badge required 
a formal setting. 

270. Zanzibar forsook the recess process in 1904, but de la Rue marked 
the occasion with usual freedom of treatment. 

271. The Orange River Colony issue of 1903 is the most attractive of 
the typographed issues, and is distinguished for its clarity and 
balance. It also introduced the idea of the King’s head and badge 
or symbol, which was to be developed so largely in the next reign. 
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nymphs partaking of the waters of its medicinal spring. The results 
show once more the handicap that confronts the letterpress printer when 
he produces a design which should obviously be engraved intaglio. 
When we examine the detail we must expect to be disappointed, but we 
must admit that de la Rue made a very good job of it. We can ignore the 
anachronism that placed a telescope at the eye of the great discoverer! 

The principal feature of each design is the badge. The figure of 
Columbus in the act of discovering the colony, through his telescope, 
occupies the whole of an oval. The lettering, in the stock types with 
which we are becoming only too familiar, is engraved on a frame to the 
oval, and a modest ornament fills the spandrels. postrAGE and REVENUE, 
in condensed block letters, form links between the lettering of the 
colony and of the value. 

For the second design more space was required to get in the details 
of the badge, owing to the drooping nymph in the foreground. It ap- 
pears therefore as a circle with segments removed from the sides. The 
resulting framework leaves far more space for a careful treatment of the 
lettering, which has been cut in neat block letters and suggests the work 
of a different engraver. The spandrels are also reminiscent of the type 
of corner ornament we have noticed in the Indian issues, and con- 
firms the opinion that our Jamaica designer had no hand in the work. 
The background to the group is, however, too indefinite for engraving 
en épargne. 

When viewing the two designs side by side we are forced to conclude 
that the Columbus stamp would have been much improved if it had 
been engraved against the background of the Nevis stamp, and that a 
broader treatment of the Nevis badge would have improved matters 
enormously. When this badge was incorporated into the George V 
issue de la Rue cut it on broader lines, (xxvii, 329), but it did not receive 
its proper treatment until they engraved it again in 1938 for the present 
issue, (xli, 499). A comparison of these three issues now interest- 
ing light on the scope of engraving en épargne. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, 1903 (xxi, 255-257) 


The first keyplate issue appeared in 1902, but towards the end of 1903 
four special designs were engraved, introducing in each case something 
symbolical of the colony, purely as an ornamental motive, not as a main 
feature of the design. This treatment is not to be confused with the type 
of stamp foreshadowed by the Orange River Colony issue, where the 
symbol or badge, although used in subordination to the King’s head, is 
given real importance. 

In all four values the standard King’s head occupies a large oval, sur- 
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mounted by the crown, the whole being outlined by a thin line, forming 
a uniform unprinted border—not white, because the two higher values 
were printed on coloured paper. As the oval occupies the mathematical 
centre there is a danger of the design hanging; this was avoided in the 
One Cent value by forming a strong pedestal consisting of a solid panel 
across the bottom of the stamp with sTRAITS SETTLEMENTS in white 
lettering, surmounted at each end by white octagonal tablets containing 
the figures of value. This raises the design and yet leaves plenty of room 
for the supporting palm trees, which occupy the rest of the background. 
These appear to be coconut palms, and they are well cut and realistic, a 
rare quality in representations of palm trees, which often defeat the 
designer and show up his lack of acquaintance with them. 

The Three Cents stamp is equally well balanced, though the method 
is different. Here oval tablets of value are placed at the bottom corners, 
but the design is kept in place by a curved panel containing the name of 
the colony, which reaches halfway up the oval on each side. Only the 
heads of the palm trees are seen, and they appear to be either cabbage 
ot royal palms, (xxi, 255). 

The Four Cents is less happy for, though the shields containing the 
figures at the bottom corners start the lifting movement, the cutting of 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS in two lines against a solid background between 
them lets the design fall with a bump. The palms also are less convinc- 
ing, for they seem to be large fronds growing from a kind of bowl 
which is floating on water, symbolic perhaps of a Malayan jungle scene, 
(xxi, 256). 

The Eight Cents is an interesting example of the failure of ingenuity, 
for the Malayan krisses, which have been cut in great detail and con- 
siderable magnitude as supporters to the oval, have been worked so 
cunningly into the ornamentation that occupies the background of the 
rest of the background that they escape notice, and only become visible 
after a close examination. The stamp otherwise is well balanced, for the 
figures of value are taken up to the top, and as a result the solid panel 
beneath the oval, with srRAITS SETTLEMENTS in two lines as in the 
Four Cents, acts as a pedestal, (xxi, 257). 

A feature of these stamps is the improvement in the lettering. It is in 
the Jamaica tradition, but the general cut is far more even, and the eye 
is not disturbed by inconsistencies. 


ZANZIBAR, June 8, 1904 (xxii, 270) 

One must always regret the supersession of intaglio by typography, 
especially when the departing design is quaint or original. The new 
issue showed the arms of the new Sultan, an indeterminate piece of 
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work, as if the designer was not sure of himself. The romantic is main- 
tained by the inclusion of figures and words of value, and the name of 
the Protectorate, in Arabic—a certain winner. The main subject is a 
shield containing a monogram in Arabic letters well jumbled together, 
supported by rampant lions and surmounted by a castle with two stan- 
dards, not printed in red this time. The originality in the design is 
afforded by the free treatment of the drawing, which has none of the 
precision hitherto associated with de la Rue’s work, particularly in 
designing coats-of-arms. All this, however, is discounted by the abso- 
lute banality of the English figures and letters of value, and the poor 
display of the name of the colony, which occupies the lower portion of 
the design. It suggests that the Zanzibar portion was handed over to an 
artist with special knowledge of Arabic but with no previous experi- 
ence of Stamp Design, while anything seemed to be good enough for 
the English portion. The issue was only to last four years, and in 1908 
there appeared the first of the careful and attractive recess issues which 
Zanzibar has maintained ever since. 


MAURITIUS, 1910 (xxii, 269) 

The new Mauritius badge in the 1910 issue is not an improvement on 
Its 1895 prototype, (xv, 168), It is another case of a good design spoiled 
by posTAGE and REVENUE, but the opportunity was taken of correcting 
mistakes in the badge; the full-rigged ship is replaced by a Plantagenet, 
if not Saxon, sailing-ship with single dipping lug and fore- and stern- 
castles: the key has been turned to face the other way, and the three 
sugar ‘arrows’ have been redesigned, but not improved. The scroll 
ornamentation of the 1895 stamp has been replaced by the new lettering, 
which has been accepted bravely, and treated as part of the stamp and 
not relegated to hopeful illegibility. The type showing the value, which 
fills the panel across the bottom, is the same as that used for the 1895 
design, arid one concludes that the old blocks may have been saved for 
the sake of economy. 


So closes the Edwardian contribution to typographical Stamp De- 
sign; it is a dull contribution. Typography seems to be going into a 
decline, and to be losing ground in its struggle against the growing 
popularity of recess printing. But it still has many years of supremacy 
before it, for the recess issues of the new reign were few, and as they 
were almost entirely prepared by de la Rue a certain /aissex-faire is 
understandable, though inexcusable. If the bank-note printers had main- 
tained their challenge there might have been another story to tell. 


Chapter Nineteen 
EDWARDIAN RECESS 


reign, amounting almost to studied neglect, has already been 

noticed. Was it economy, or a desire to get the job over and 
have done with it, that led them to disregard altogether their recent 
tendencies to turn to intaglio? Whatever the cause the fact remains that 
by the end of 1903 the change-over had been completed, and yet only 
two designs had been printed by the recess process; what is more, the 
preparation of both of these was probably in train before the Queen’s 
death. It was not until 1906 that the ball was started rolling, for the Falk- 
lands Islands issue of 1904 was a modification by de la Rue of the Brad- 
bury, Wilkinson design of 1878. Even Canada, most enterprising of all 
the recess countries, maintained her classic Queen’s issue until 1903. 


| Ihe apathy that seized the authorities at the beginning of the new 


BAHAMAS, rgox (xxiii, 274) 

de la Rue’s two early issues of 1901, posthumous though they may 
have been, were pictorials. The ONE PENNY of Bahamas seems to be a 
belated Jubilee commemorative. It is a large stamp showing the Queen’s 
Staircase, a thoroughfare cut at the time of the Jubilee up the coral 
cliff which stretches behind Nassau, affording a short cut from the 
sea-front to the villages in the interior of the island. The design is simple, 
and in general effect may be classed with the Tasmanian views, or the 
Llandovery Falls issue of Jamaica. There is an abundance of detail in 
the vignette, which was printed in black, and the border is no more 
than serviceable hack-work. An attempt was made to retain’the conch 
shell which had appeared in the earlier typographed issues by cutting 
out eight small white ornaments on each side of the solid frame which 
are possibly conch-like, but even their subtlety is marred by two tenu- 
ous strips of white ornament which clearly have no connection with 
the sea, unless it be bleached seaweed. They filled the spandrels above 
the lettering. The lettering itself is almost insignificant in its unobtru- 
siveness. BAHAMAS and POSTAGE balance each other across the top in 
small white letters on a curved solid panel broken by a headpiece: the 
value appears in small block letters at the foot on a white, shaped panel. 
The figures of value are cut more firmly on solid tablets at the bottom 
corner, and add considerably to the strength of the design. | 
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PAPUA, 1901 (xxiii, 273) 

The first definitive issue of British New Guinea, or Papua, which had 
beén a protectorate of Queensland, is more exciting for those who be- 
lieve that stamps should tell a story, for it introduces them to a lakatoi, 
as the native canoe with its two lobster-claw-shaped sails is called. It is 
a large oblong stamp, with pride of place given to the vignette. Even 
so, as in the Bahamas staircase, there is not enough room for all the 
detail that is crammed into it, and it suffers in consequence when com- 
pared with the fine engraving to which we have now become accus- 
tomed. One has only to examine it side by side with the Bullam canoe 
in the Sierra Leone Centenary issue of 1933 or the Kenya dhow of 1935 
to see how far designers have advanced in skill and simplicity of treat- 
ment since the engraved pictorial stamp has become the rule rather than 
the exception. The framework is lavish and on the fussy side, but it 
shows imagination. BRITISH NEW GUINEA is a mouthful, and it was in- 
evitable that it should be cut in condensed letters. The improvement 
when PAPUA was substituted in 1907 is marked, but offset by the 
abandonment of recess for lithography, the worst process for pictorials. 
POSTAGE was duplicated, always a happy solution, and engraved on 
extensions of the main scroll containing the name of the colony. The 
design was again strengthened by placing the figures of value in, 
bold oval panels, cut on a solid background, at each bottom corner, 
supported by sprays of a leaf ornament which may be intended to 
represent sisal, one of the colony’s main products at that time. A panel 
has been left at the bottom, in which possibly it was intended to engrave 
the words of value on the lines of the Bahamas issue, but fortunately 
they were not required, for the design otherwise would have been 
‘weighed down by lettering. As well as the lithographed issue of 1907 
there was a typographed issue in 1911 and again in 1919, so that one 
has an excellent opportunity of judging the merits of the three pro- 
cesses for producing the pictorial stamp. On the other hand, the litho- 
graphed and typographed issues were printed in Australia, and no less 
than four different printers exercised their skill on the typographed 
stamps, which lasted for twenty-one years. 


CANADA, 1903 (xx, 235) 

Before considering the new Falkland issue, important as showing de 
la Rue’s recess version of the standard King’s head, we must turn aside 
to examine the first contribution of the New World, the Canadian issue 
of 1903. The design of the new issue seems clearly to be the work of the 
same engraver who cut the die for the general issues of 1897 and 1898, 
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and just as he produces the finest of the ‘Proper’ portraits of the Queen 
in her old age, so he has produced the most striking of the heads of 
King Edward in the same style; there is a vigour about it, a lack of stiff- 
ness and an abundance of geniality, that is lacking in the work of his 
contemporaries elsewhere. That he engraved both portraits seems to be 
clear from his unusual treatment of the high-lights on the forehead in 
each case, for he has achieved it by breaking up the lines without vary- 
ing their strength or spacing. The King is shown in his coronation 
robes, and the difficulty of the crown has been overcome by placing it 
in each of the top spandrels instead of the maple-leaf. The feelings of 
Canadian sentiment have been satisfied, however, by inserting two 
small maple-leaves each side of the figures of value at the bottom 
corners. One other unusual point is worthy of notice. The background 
of shading to the King’s head has been cut diagonally, and the head is 
thrown into greater relief in consequence. This background had been 
rather too heavy in the Queen’s issues, and had caused the printer some 
difficulty. The 1898 issue showed an improvement on the earlier die in 
this respect, but it was not until the third opportunity arose that the 
engraver solved his problem. 


PALKLAND ISLANDS, 1904 (xxiii, 275) 


The new issue of 1904 was transferred from Bradbury Wilkinson to 
de la Rue. The design itself was altered little, the chief difference being 
the introduction of three bead borders, the first as a margin round the 
edges of the stamp, the second as a frame to the circle containing 
the King’s head, broken as before by the panel containing the name of the 
colony, and the third as an inner oval frame in this circle, within which 
the head was cut. It cannot be said that these three borders are in any 
way an improvement; if anything they give an air of fussiness which 
was refreshingly absent fromthe Bradbury Wilkinson original. 

The principal interest lies in the head. Although ‘Formal’ in appear- 
ance, it contains so much expression in the features and detail in the 
beard that it is Proper’ in treatment, but it is a very good mongrel. It is 
based closely on the standard en épargne engraving for the typographical 
issues, even to the solid background on the left-hand side, a rare device 
in intaglio. The tendency towards a ‘Formal’-‘Proper’ treatment was 
already obvious in the design for the typographed issues, and this has 
been accentuated by the greater opportunities for fine detail that the 
recess engraver has at his disposal. It would seem that he had the Canada 
1903 issue in front of him, for all the lines of shading in the King’s head 
have been broken; on the other hand the high-lights have been ob- 
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tained by clearing all the shading away, a result which could not have 
been effected without the solid background in front of the features. 
An oval of beads also intrudes upon the design for the high values. 


BARBADOS, 1906 (xxiii, 281) 


It is strange that the Nelson centenary should have been left practi- 
cally unhonoured throughout the Empire, but not strange that the one 
exception should be Barbados, with her long British connection and her 
proverbial loyalty to tradition. It was in Barbados that the first monu- 
ment to Nelson was erected, and this monument forms the motif of the 
stamp. It has been transferred from the confined limits of Trafalgar 
Square, Bridgetown, to the coast of the island, with the sea in the back- 
ground, a pardonable act greatly to the benefit of the design. de la Rue 
were working upon a design prepared by G. Goodman, and they have 
made an excellent job of it. It is interesting also to notice a reduction in 
the size of the vignette, a practice which is to become the rule in the 
pictorial issues of a later age. Like all good practices this was prompted 
by a technical reason, for the issue was printed in two colours, the 
centre motif being printed in black. The reduction in size allowed a 
margin between the picture and the framework, which was printed in 
colour, and this left a good deal of latitude for variation in the register 
of the two colours. In the Dominica issues, (xxii, 265), where the view 
of Rosiéres was printed separately, the view was confined within a thin 
line, with the idea that there would be a white regular margin between 
picture and framework. In consequence faulty register is accentuated by 
the unevenness of this white border. 

The lettering falls off badly, even when, as here, the engraver is inter- 
preting the work of an outside designer. The ugly bold down strokes 
are still there, the black lettering of the caption below the lettering, 
abundant though the words may be, is clumsy and too bold for the 
space available for it, and the figures of the centenary years ate very 
weak. But the chief fault, which lies in the treatment of the word 
NELSON in the left-hand frame so that it should balance TRAFALGAR, is 
hard to defend. We have seen several instances of wide lettering for the 
shorter word and condensed lettering for the longer word when this 
problem has risen in thé past, and it has invariably proved a failure. 
But the introduction of bastard swash letters in order to gain extra 
width may be a bright idea, but like many bright ideas it becomes quite 
inexcusable in the light of cold reason; this was probably inherent in the 
otiginal design. If the word TRAFALGAR had been omitted, and there 
seems to be no need for its inclusion in view of NELSON and the 
momentous date 1805, a perfectly balanced design could have been 
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produced. NELSON could have been given the place of honour .across 
the top of the stamp, flanked by the date on each side; the caption could 
have been printed in small type beneath the vignette in the black forme, 
and the value, with BARBADOS beneath it, in two lines would have 
formed a solid base to the design. But this is to ask both designer and 
engraver to divorce themselves entirely from the typographical tend- 
encies of their own age. 


GRENADA, 1906 (xxiii, 276) 

In 1906 this colony abandoned the keyplates for her four lowest 
values, and de la Rue printed a new issue by recess, showing the badge 
of the colony. The rest of the values were added two years later, and 
were printed by typography. 

It is not fair to judge the work of one generation by comparing it 
with that of its successors, but it is not easy to avoid doing so in this 
case. The flag-ship of Columbus, which has been adopted as the colony 
badge, is an excellent subject for the engraver, calling for delicacy of 
treatment and yet providing firm detail. The workmanship in this 1906 
issue shows a certain coarseness in treatment and some of the detail is 
vague, so that it approaches typography in appearance, but we must 
allow the new age of recess to have an occasional attack of growing 

ains. 
? It is interesting, however, to compare this design with the single 
Twopence Halfpenny value which de la Rue had engraved for Grenada’s 
Centenary issue eight years earlier, where by a ‘Proper’ treatment of a 
‘Formal’ badge, a rare occurrence, smacking of an heraldic joke, they 
brought La Concepcion to life. The greater freedom enabled the engraver 
to do fuller justice to his subject. 

The design of the issue bears no special mark of distinction. The 
badge, in a circle, occupies the central position, and GRENADA appeats 
above it in a curved panel, the cut of the letters reminding us of the 
squat letters with overweening downstrokes which infected de la Rue’s 
engraving at this time. The figure of value fills a small oval beneath the 
badge; on a cleared background in the first low values, and in reverse 
for the higher values issued two years later. The words of value, divided 
into halves, are repeated in panels each side of the oval, in block letters, 
while POSTAGE and REVENUE occupy vertical panels at the side, en- 
gtaved in theserif letters of the period, in reverse. The ornamental work 
which fills up the background comes straight from the specimen book 
of the typographical issues, and would confirm any suspicions that one 
may have formed that this design is the first effort in recess of one who 
has hitherto worked for en épargne engraving. 
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In the following year St. Vincent returned to her old allegiance. Bear- 
ing in mind her superb designs of 1861 and 1880 one is naturally anxious, 
and, considering the age, is not disappointed. There is marked improve- 
ment in the quality of the engraving, particularly in the allegorical 
figures in the badge, and the ornamentation is clear and original. The 
engraver made a curious mistake, for he cut the words POSTAGE & 
REVENUE immediately beneath the badge of the colony, so that they 
have the position and prestige of a motto. The motto itself, pax ET 
JUSTITIA, was relegated to side panels of the kind usually employed for 
POSTAGE & REVENUE. This blunder was put right two years later, and a 
comparison of the two stamps brings out very clearly how a designer 
can be put out of his stride when made to carry out certain stipulations. 
The 1907 design is perfectly balanced, with plenty of elbow-room, in 
spite of all the things that appear on it. The 1909 design is spoilt quite 
unnecessarily, for there was no need to do anything more than change 
over the lettering; the bed that can hold posraAGE & REVENUE is more 
than large enough for pAx ET jusTITIA. Unfortunately the official eye 
had been brought to bear on the errant motto, and it was merciless; the 
motto had to go beneath the badge, and in so uncertain terms, so the 
whole design was slimmed, and the vestal virgins suffered grievously in 
that slimming. The ornamental border lost its character, the badge was 
raised until the whole design seemed likely to collapse, while pax ET 
Just1T1A floated proudly in a sea beneath it. Lest it should be over- 
shadowed the name of the colony, which had previously been printed 
in colour on a cleared panel, was relegated to a secondary position by 
being cut in reverse. In spite of its short life the 1907 issue showed that 
de la Rue had been quick to make up any lost ground, and that they 
were capable of producing first-class workmanship should they get the 
chance. 


BRUNEI, 1907 (xxiii, 272) 

After a provisional issue of overprinted Labuan stamps this colony 
produced its first issue in 1907, and de la Rue had their first chance to 
show what they could do with a pictorial design in which the amount 
and variety of detail was left to the discretion of the engraver: a canoe 
on the river, in front of a typical Malayan hut on piles, with a back- 
ground of palm trees. We are going to see designs by the hundred of 
this kind thirty years hence, when a keyplate will come as relief, but this 
is the first of its kind. So well did de la Rue do their work that the 
design has never been changed to this day. It was also fortunate for 
them that it was to be printed in two colours, for they had to vignette 
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the pictorial centre-piece in order to allow for variation in register, and 
all recessed pictorial designs gain considerably by this vignetting. There 
is some magic in the separation of the picture from its frame which sets 
it off. 

The framework is quite simple and has no special distinction, for it 
labours under the handicap of the style of lettering, or the lack of care 
given to lettering, which is typical of this period. The name of the 
colony is engraved across the top and the value across the bottom; 
POSTAGE and REVENUE fill the sides unblushingly, helped out by neat 
ornaments; and heavy, bold figures of value on white tablets in all four 
cornets leave no room for argument. 


ZANZIBAR, 1908 (xxiii, 279, 280) 

If any more practice were needed it came with the new recess issue of 
twenty-one values which Zanzibar started to produce in 1908. There 
were four designs, and though the standard of the engraving does not 
approach the St. Vincent 1907 issue in delicacy it is an improvement on 
the Grenada issue. The designer’s instructions were clearly to be lavish 
in ornament, florid in style, and definitely arabesque. These were ful- 
filled faithfully, and established a Zanzibar tradition which de la Rue 
have maintained to the present day, even if they have overstepped them- 
selves at times, as in 1913 when they crowned the Sultan’s portrait with 
a Grinling Gibbons cherub! 

For the first five values they produced a small design consisting of the 
Sultan’s head in an oval, a militant Sultan in tarbush and full diplomatic 
uniform surrounded by four huge scrolls and a jumble of CENTS in 
English and Arabic which are rescued with difficulty by the casual eye. 
On a curved panel above the oval appears ZANZIBAR, in lettering so 
mannered, so pseudo-arabesque, that its survival in the high values to- 
day remains a mystery, (xxiii, 280). 

The second design, for the next three values, says the same thing ina 
different way; it takes the jumble of values to the top and brings poor, 
twisted ZANZIBAR to the bottom of the oval, where it rests on two 
immense daisy-chains, hitched on to the corners of the scrolls by a 
string. 

The large stamp for the first five rupee values is the best of the four 
designs; that extra room was badly wanted and the designer put it to 
good purpose. The Sultan’s portrait, enlarged to take in the shoulders, 
is engraved in an arabesque arch, with carefully cut floral spandrels. 
ZANZIBAR, Still in the mannered style, appears as a pedestal to the por- 
trait, in coloured letters on a white panel, and is the only weak point in 
an otherwise fine design. The figures of value occupy the corners, with 
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RUPEE in the top frame panel, and its Arabic equivalent in the bottom. 
The two side panels of the frame contain Arabic inscriptions, (xxiii, 279). 

The seven highest values, for the issue ranges from one cent to two 
hundred rupees, are oblong pictorials, showing a view of the port of 
Zanzibar, with a catamaran crossing the harbour. The design was 
printed in two colours, so that the view is vignetted. The framework is 
commonplace, and the arabesque motif finds no place in it, except for 
the lettering. A few sweeping scrolls, with the values in the lower 
corners, are all that the designer provides; one wonders whether he had 
spent so much time engraving the ornaments on the first three designs 
that he had to leave the framework of the fourth design to shift for itself, 
ot perhaps he was so proud of his picture that he could not bear to see 
it in any other setting than the kind of frame which reflected the taste of 
his period, 


CANADA, 1908 (xxiii, 282, 283) 

While de la Rue had been indulging in the fun of establishing the 
Zanzibar tradition Canada also started a new tradition of her own, the 
pictorial commemorative. There must be many who wish that she had 
not done so, for the habit of issuing commemorative sets at every op- 
portunity is not conducive to sound design. Many of them show signs 
of hasty preparation, many of them suggest fierce competition not to 
produce a first-class design but to place on the market the most showy 
collection of stamps that has so far appeared, and this is the first step to 
vulgarity. As we shall see, the authorities at home will act as a safeguard 
and commemorative issues will be granted to colonies sparingly, but the 
Dominions have a free hand in such matters, and many of the issues of 
Canada, Newfoundland, Australia, New Zealand, and later still South 
Africa, merely fulfil the function of providing extra revenue. Those who 
are interested in the design of stamps must endure shocks for the sake 
of the collectors. Against this they have the occasional consolation of 
some superb specimen of design or engraving. The intrusion of so many 
issues, however, makes the task of individual criticism of each design 
impossible. As is to be expected, we shall find these issues falling into 
categories, and we can only examine each of them as a whole. 

The first Canadian commemorative issue was justified, for it cele- 
brated the third centenary of the founding of Quebec, and digs down to 
the very roots of Canadian history. The eight values are divided into 
two groups, four containing double portraits, and the other four his- 
torical scenes. They have to accommodate much lettering and a large 
oblong design becomes essential. 

Their counterparts, both for the double portrait and the historical 
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272. de la Rue’s design for the Brunei issue of 1907 showed that they 
could compete with Waterlow in engraving the pictorial stamp. 
They have also copied the system of vignetting the edges of the 
picture so as to make it a separate unit from the frame. 

273. The Papuan issue of 1901 was brought forward from the last 
reign. de la Rue at this time had not reached their rivals’ standard 
of quality. 

274. The Bahamas design of 1901 also shows signs of immature work, 
particularly in the frame surrounding the picture. 

275. In 1904 de la Rue adapted Bradbury Wilkinson’s design; this is the 
first stamp to show Emil Fuchs’s head in intaglio. The crown was 
omitted. 

276. The Grenada issue of 1906 is the first Edwardian badge design to 
be engraved intaglio. It lacks the fineness of engraving that one 
would expect from that process, and it is particularly weak in 
lettering. 

277. In the 1907 St. Vincent POSTAGE & REVENUE and the colony motto 
were misplaced, but it is a well-balanced design and beautifully 
engraved. When the mistake was rectified two years later the 
balance was destroyed. 

278. The Turks and Caicos Islands is another rare example of perfect 
balance when the head is placed in the mathematical centre. de la 
Rue have not yet realised how hideous are the figures and lettering 
which they were using so frequently. 

279, 280. Zanzibar returned to the recess process in 1908, and de la Rue 
founded a style to which they have been consistently loyal; unfortu- 
nately this has involved the retention of the mannered lettering of 
the colony’s title. 

281. Barbados was the only colony to observe the Nelson centenary in 
1905. The problem of the lettering proved too much for de la Rue, 
but the vignette is excellent. 

282, 283. Canada embarked upon the commemorative habit in 1908. 
These two designs are typical of many that are to come; the 
lettering and figures show the conventional treatment inherited 
from the American printers. 
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Scene, are to be found in the United States Columbus issue 1893, the 
Trans-Mississippi Exhibition of 1898, and, in general treatment, the 
1904 issue commemorating the ‘Louisiana Purchase’. For the first time 
the French Canadians came into their own, for both the title of the 
series and the captions to the historical pictures are printed in French. 
From now onwards, except for the first general issue of King George 
V and the historical issue of 1927, we shall find at least the word PosTEs 
on every stamp issued by Canada. The engraving is beautifully sharp 
throughout, and the lettering excellent except for one curious and quite 
unnecessary lapse in the cut of the words CANADA POSTAGE on the 
Fifteen Cents value. There is a new feature to be noticed in the shading 
of the portraits, for the backgrounds show little gradation, and the 
stereoscopic effect so essential to recess engraving is obtained by vary- 
ing the lights on the faces. This is completely successful in the case of 
the portraits of the then Prince and Princess of Wales in the Half Cent, 
but it tails off in the remaining three values, and it must be admitted 
that the portraits of the King and Queen on the Two Cents are flat and 
insipid; they are the first Canadian portraits to lack life. It is only fair to 
add that the use of sepia ink for the Half Cent adds greatly to the suc- 
cess of the engraving. 


NORTH BORNEO, 1909 


In the meantime, Waterlow, of whom we have heard nothing so far 
during the reign, have not been idle; in 1909 they maintained their repu- 
tation for superb workmanship, and dazzled the eyes and conquered 
the hearts of every schoolboy, by another natural history issue for 
North Borneo, a worthy successor to the famous issues of 1894 and 
1897. Tapir, Buffalo, Elephant, Rhinoceros, Wild Boar and Wild Bull 
among the mammals; the Cockatoo, the Hornbill and the Megapod 
among the curious birds; one wonders a little why they should have 
included in such a menagerie the Sultan of Sulu with his staff! 

The frameworks contain infinite varieties, all soberly treated, of the 
monstrous amount of lettering which the series entailed, and the 
Malayan inscriptions add a touch of magic. One can only take a magnify- 
ing glass to the central vignettes, printed in black as all these vignettes 
should be, and admire the workmanship, with a special note of wonder 
at the delicacy of the background to the Wild Boar in the Ten Cents 
value. 


TURKS AND CAICOS ISLANDS, 1909 (xxiii, 278) 


We have already, in an earlier chapter, examined the King’s head 
issue of New Zealand which Royle engraved in 1909, the tortoise 
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stamp. The reign closes on a sad note, for it is always sad to part with 
such a favourite as the 1900 issue of the Turks Islands, (xix, 227). On 
the other hand it is an encouraging note, for it brings promise of ‘For- 
mal’ King’s head issues in recess, and the design is an exceedingly good 
one. 

The work on the head had already been done for the Falkland Islands 
adaptation of 1904, and we cannot yet expect too much from the letter- 
ing, but the arrangement of the design, although simple, is most-effec- 
tive, and there are no weak points in it. The oval of the King’s head 
occupies the mathematical centre, but the design is lifted by the insertion 
on each side, and at the same level as the centre-piece, of two small ovals 
containing the cactus which is the badge of the colony. The letters of 
value appear in words in a cleared panel beneath the King’s head, but 
raised sufficiently above the bottom of the design to help in the task of 
lifting it. The wording of the title of the colony and posTaGE are treated 
as a single unit, divided into three curved panels, in a good condensed 
type which harmonises with the value. It gains by being engraved in 
reverse. Figures of value occupy white shields in the top corners, but 
these were again brought down from the top of the design, so as to 
enable the top of the curved panel containing CAICOS ISLANDS to rise 
slightly above them, adding scope to the lifting process. This is a rare 
example of a perfectly balanced design in which the head has been 
pitched at the mathematical centre. Three years later, when the first 
King George V issue appeared, the force of these subtleties was not 
realised, and though the cactus plants puffed themselves out to bursting 
point they were not able to raise that oval from the ground, (xxvi, 322). 


And so the reign closed, abruptly, having left no signpost to show us 
whither the road is leading. A few nice stamps, some good engraving, 
not many horrors, perhaps a livelier interest in the recess process; some- 
how those responsible for the issues of Edward VII never shook them- 
selves out of their early complacency. 
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THE END OF AN EPOCH 
(1910-1936) 


Chapter Twenty 
THE FIRST GEORGIANS 


year later another reign came to an end, a reign which had 

opened on July 31, 1855—-de la Rue’s fifty-six years of unchal- 
lenged supremacy as printers of postage stamps by the typographical 
process. Joubert must have stirred in his grave! 

The cause of the transfer of the contract for printing the postage 
stamps of Great Britain from de la Rue to Harrison is not our concern. 
For us the vital fact remains that the stamps for the new reign will be 
produced by a firm of whose original work we have no knowledge. 
There must necessarily be a break with the Joubert tradition, and there 
may even be a falling off in the quality of printing. It is an anxious 
moment, for Harrison have it in their power to give a new turn to the 
wheel which may affect the whole trend of British Stamp Design, even 
though they have not interfered with de la Rue’s contracts with the 
Crown Agents for the Colonies. Any sign of originality, any trace of 
genius in the arrangement or printing of so much in an area of less than 
a squate inch, and a new era in Stamp Design would have been inevi- 
table. In fact nothing happened at all, for Harrison had nothing to do 
with the design! And so de la Rue continued to produce issue after issue 
for the colonies without deviating an inch from the clearly defined path 
along which they had been marching untroubled for so long. Harrison, 
after an anxious start, produced an issue which saw no change for 
twenty-two years except that the printing of it passed on to Waterlow, 
to be lost once more to Harrison through the introduction of a new 
process of reproduction quite unsuitable to the design. 

In May 1911 the plates of the King Edward VII issue were taken away 
from de Ja Rue and handed over partly to Harrison and mostly to 
Somerset House. There was no hurry for the new designs, few of the 
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values appeared before the reign had lasted for two and a half years, and 
in the meantime new impressions of the Edward VII stamps were pro- 
duced by the new printers. As might be expected, there was a certain 
falling off in the quality of the printing, for to produce postage stamps 
requires experience and a special technique. de la Rue had brought their 
technical achievement up to a standard that was nearly perfect. So far 
we have never even thought of criticising the quality of their electro- 
typing, machining or, most elusive of all, matching of colour. Issues 
which had lived for many years, and had run into millions of copies, 
had been produced to such a uniform standard of excellence, and with 
such fidelity of colour, that the idea of a stamp being indifferently 
printed has become inconceivable. One can tell with the naked eye, 
however, whether an Edward VII Great Britain stamp has been printed 
by de la Rue or by their successors. 

In June 1911 the first new stamps appeared, the Halfpenny and One 
Penny; it would be apter to say that they burst upon the public, or that 
the public burst at the sight of them. So many forces were at work that 
it is not surprising that the public were dissatisfied; the surprising thing 
is that the public are now taking such interest in the design of a new 
stamp issue that they have become one of the major forces in its pro- 
duction; and not for the first time the public proved themselves to be 
right in a matter of artistic judgment. And to the judgment of the public 
was added the clamour of the philatelists and stamp dealers, now powers 
in the land, on the brink of exerting that influence which is to change 
the whole perspective of Stamp Design before the reign is over. 

The new King was himself a philatelist of considerable knowledge, 
and particularly interested in the details which go to the production of 
a new issue. It was clear therefore that he would supervise closely the 
perfection of the design which he would finally approve. He had strong 
ideas of his own, and a preference for the ‘Proper’ rather than the 
‘Formal’ design. These he expressed by desiring that the portrait should 
be a real likeness rather than an idealised impression, and by selecting a 
photograph upon which such a portrait might be based. 

Heath, Humphrys or Joubert might have risen to the occasion, but 
these, alas, or the tradition of seventy years which they had founded, 
had been pushed to one side. The printers were new to their job, and 
the preparation of the plates was entrusted to the Mint. Engraving on 
épargne is a difficult process at any time, and perfection in it calls for 
time as well as tears; time was lacking, for Coronation Day, June 22, 
1911, was fixed as the date of the issue. We have therefore to fall back 
upon tears, and they fell in plenty. 

It had been indicated that in addition to the King’s head, set in an 
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oval and surmounted by an Imperial Crown in the Edwardian tradition, 
the two designs should contain posTAGE and REVENUE and certain 
Imperial symbols; dolphins in the case of the Halfpenny to indicate 
sea-power, and a lion couchant for the One Penny. Before engraving 
the Halfpenny the designer evidently took a turn along the Victoria 
Embankment and examined the lamp-posts on the parapet! 

While we may feel critical of the designs of the George V issue of 
Great Britain one must remember that there was no reason why they 
should conform more closely to the tendencies of to-day. They were the 
children of the 1887 issue, which for twenty-four years had accustomed 
the public to a plethora of tedious and unnecessary ornament; the Great 
War, with all the reactions in artistic taste that followed it, was still 
three years ahead, and one has only to look at the fashion-plates of 1911 
to realise that it was not an age that was likely to stamp an indelible 
impression on the pages of artistic history. We may be impatient of the 
conservatism which prevented any change during the whole reign of 
twenty-five years, but we can derive comfort from the fear of what 
might have been if we look forward to the 1929 issue for the Postal 
Union Congress, (xxxiv, 414, 416, 417). It was a bad time for the typo- 
graphical issues, but those which were recess printed, including the 
high values, fully maintained the standard which that process invariably 
achieves. 

The design of the Halfpenny of 1911, (xxiv, 284), called for a stan- 
dard of printing which Harrison had not so far attained, nor are the 
earlier issues printed at Somerset House any better. The central feature 
was intended to be the King’s head in an oval surmounted by the crown, 
carried up to the top of the stamp so that the cross in the crown cut into 
the top frame line. The crown, however, is so large, and the cutting of it so 
distinct, that it swamps the whole design, and in its very clarity increases 
the muzziness with which inexpert engraving and poor printing have en- 
dowed the rest of the design. In each of the top corners, on a solid back- 
ground which merges into shading each side of the crown, appear the 
figures of the value; poor, shaped fractions engaged in a tug-of-war, 
with the denominators in the ascendant. POSTAGE and REVENUE, also 
shaped, occupy the upper portions of two features new in Stamp 
Design, for they are turnings rather than scrolls, as if the engraver had 
been fascinated by the burr of metal displaced by his burin as it cut 
through the steel. This impression is accentuated by shading in the 
lower part of the scrolls. The dolphins, whose features recall the work 
of Walt Disney to a later generation, nestle on each side below the oval, 
and help to prevent it toppling over, for it is clipped precariously by 
a smal] shell-like stand. Across the bottom of the stamp the letters of 
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value appear in white on a solid panel, in extended squat letters that are 
an evolution of the de la Rue lettering that disfigures so many of the 
Edwardian colonial issues. 

Of the head itself one can only be critical. It is undoubtedly a ‘Proper’ 
head, as the King had wished, but it has the ‘Formal’ shape of a bust, and 
the combination fails. None of the technique that Joubert had developed 
in shading is evident, and the real likeness has been obtained by an alter- 
nation of solid patches and fine engraving in the hair, beard and eyes 
which completely defeated the printer, in that he had no defined surface 
to ink. In consequence the head filled up in the printing, and becomes 
the least defined, and therefore the least conspicuous, part of the design. 
In the One Penny, (xxiv, 286), the failings of the head are accentuated, 
for the red ink had more body than the green and filled up to an even 
greater extent. The rest of the design is definitely better: the crown is 
reduced to its proper proportions, the oval is raised to the high centre, 
and POSTAGE and REVENUE, in small scrolls at the top corners, are 
evenly lettered on neat scrolls. The oval is set in a large wreath of 
laurel, and the figures of value form strong columns at the bottom 
of the stamp on which the whole design rests firmly. Between these 
columns lies a real Trafalgar Square lion. The words of value are 
printed across the bottom as before. 

There are great possibilities in this design; one wishes that Bradbury 
Wilkinson had tried their hand on it as a recess issue in the style of the 
early British South Africa Company issues. But the plates engraved by 
the Mint were less practicable for the printer even than those for the 
Halfpenny, and the possibilities of the design have never been realised. 

The outcry was loud and long, and the Postmaster-General promised 
better things. The Mint squared its elbows and looked to the ghost of 
Joubert for inspiration; the head was recut in a manner more encourag- 
ing for the printer by the eradication of detail and the substitution of 
broader and more widely spaced lines. The body of the lion was com- 
pletely shaded (xxiv, 285, 287). In spite of these expedients the outcry 
was not hushed, and the powers that be were forced to admit defeat. 

Somebody remembered that a sculptor had provided the original for 
that Edwardian portrait which, though an idealised impression, had the 
elements of a teal likeness. There was a sculptor at hand, Bertram 
MacKennal, an Australian, who subsequently rose to considerable fame, ' 
and is best known as the sculptor of the memorial to Edward VII at 
Windsor. He had designed the new coinage and medals, (xxiv), and 
now that the Coronation was over and there was space to breathe, all 
hands got down to the job of designing and printing, under his 
guidance, a series of stamps in keeping with the times and the occasion. 
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The complete general issue of 1912-13 comprised fourteen values, 
which may be sub-divided into three groups, according to the King’s 
head, of which there were three distinct dies. The first two appeared 
concurrently in October 1912, and the third, which was an improve- 
ment on one of them, followed in June 1913. 

Coinage head. This die was based on the design sculptured by Mac- 
Kennal for the coinage, (xxiv), and which had led to his selection. It is 
found in the Halfpenny, Threehalfpence, Twopence, Threepence and 
Fourpence values. The head follows tradition for ‘Formal’ portraits in 
that it is cut in profile, facing left, a tradition which has only been 
broken by the ‘Formal’ colonial issues of the present reign, and has 
always been maintained in the stamps issued by Great Britain. 

It is a perfectly straightforward piece of work, with a touch of ideal- 
ism in the treatment of the upper part of the forehead and the set and 
arrangement of the hair which robbed it of personality and character, and 
prevented it from being a real likeness. The lines are firmly and uni- 
formly cut, and light is introduced by a thin line of clearance defining 
the outline of the forehead and nose. It was placed on an oval with a 
line background, and no attempt was made to throw the head into relief 
by varying the shading of the background as had been done for the 
Edward VII issue. The result is a somewhat insipid design, lacking in 
character, but it is an immense improvement on the Mint’s previous 
efforts, (xxiv, 288, 289). 

This head is found in two frameworks. For the Halfpenny and Three- 
halfpence values the dolphins were retained, and the design follows 
exactly the first Halfpenny issue. For the Twopence, Threepence and 
Fourpence values MacKennal designed an entirely new frame. The 
ctown was reduced, particularly in depth, and the space saved was 
utilised for raising the oval to the optical centre. The improvement in 
balance is immediately noticeable. The value in words was maintained 
in a horizontal panel across the bottom of the stamp, which served as a 
pedestal for the figures of value, which were printed in well-propor- 
tioned and handsome figures on hexagonal tablets. The space between 
the tablets was occupied by an untidy jumble of ribbon, the ends of 
a sort of scroll which binds together the wreath forming the decora- 
tion of the upper part of the stamp. They catch and divide a strip of 
ribbon containing posTAGE and REVENUE in small block letters. The 
wreath itself, which surrounds the oval and fills up the rest of the back- 
ground, shows oak-leaves on the right and laurels on the left, and gives 
the impression of being bandaged on to the crown. Two scroll-like 
ribbon formations fill up the top corners. 

It is inevitable that so much ribbon, and so many leaves, should lead 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND GENERAL ISSUES 


284, 286. The plates for the first issue of George V were engraved at the 
Mint and printed by Harrison. They caused a great outcry. 

285, 287. Efforts were made to improve the first designs by engraving 
plates with a coarser head: colour was added to the lion on the One 
Penny. Even so, public indignation was not satisfied. 

288. A new head, based on Bertram MacKennal’s design for the coinage, 
was substituted in the Halfpenny, and also used for the Threehalf- 
pence. . 

289. The coinage head was also used for the Twopence, Threepence and 
Fourpence, the framework of which was designed by MacKennal. 

290. MacKennal redesigned the Penny, using a new head based on his 
medal. The same design was used for the Twopence Halfpenny. 

291, 293. For the higher values Eve designed two frameworks, and a 
smaller head, also based on MacKennal’s medal, was engraved. 

292. Waterlow printed the stamps for the Half Crown by the recess pro- 
cess. MacKennal designed the frame and Eve engraved the letter- 
ing. The head is based on the medal. This design was used for the 
Five Shillings, Ten Shillings and One Pound. 


* 
Bertram MacKennal was an Australian sculptor, born at Melbourne 
in 1863. He reached considerable fame and is best known for the 
memorial to Edward VII at Windsor. His coinage and medal heads 
remained as standard throughout the reign, and were adopted as 
models for nearly all the postage stamps of George V that bore the 
King’s head. 
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to fussiness, and an indeterminate background which robs the design of 
form or shape. In sculpture such ornament could have been given 
delicate treatment, and perhaps life; but. cut en épargne and printed by 
typography it becomes spiritless. 

First medal head. This also appeared in October 1912, and was con- 
fined to the One Penny and Twopence Halfpenny values. It is much 
larger than the coinage head, and is a much closer likeness, (xxiv, 290). 
Not only were the forehead and hair improved, but the question of 
shading was taken far more seriously. Fat more light was brought into 
the features, by more clearance and by gradation of lines. But the in- 
crease in the size of the head led to difficulties in designing a suitable 
framework. An austere treatment might have achieved a fine stamp, but 
this was no age for austerity in design, and MacKennal’s framework 
can only be considered a failure, for it proved once more an unsuitable 
subject for engraving en épargne. 

The crown is so puny as to be negligible, and the streamers attached 
to it even make it foolish. In order to add strength to the pedestal the 
figures of value were rightly brought down to the bottom corners, but 
this left little room for the letters of value, which are insignificant. 
Oak-leaves and laurels are retained, but they are confined to a couple of 
sprays supporting the oval, which is also given a border with three 
rings, on the lines of an ormolu mirror. Strength is added to the upper 
half of the design by thickening the lines of shading in the background, 
so as to introduce a touch of colour, and this is generally emphasised 
in the printing, for the lines tended to fill up with ink so much that 
the background often appears to be solid. The happiest part of the 
design is found in the treatment of PosTAGE and REVENUE, which 
appear in neat letters each side of the crown, but against the shaded 
background and not on panels. Here we have the first hint of that 
austerity which has been eluding stamp designers for so many years, 
and which will eventually produce such striking results; it is strange 
that it should rear its head in such a design as this. 

Clearly Great Britain had discovered a great designer of heads 
in MacKennal; it remained to find somebody who could devise a 
better setting for them. And, as we have found so often in the history 
of Stamp Design, that person was waiting round the corner. 

Second medal head. The remaining seven values began to appear in 
June 1913, and two designs were employed. For the lettering and 
framework a specialist was employed, G. W. Eve, and a smaller and 
improved die was cut for the King’s head. If we can dismiss from our 
minds, and it is not easy, every stamp that has been designed since 1918; 
if we can bear in mind the general trend of Stamp Design in the reign 
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just closed: furthermore, if we are prepared to examine the general stan- 
dard of typography as shown in books or commercial catalogues, and 
note how sadly lacking it is in imagination and enterprise: then we must 
admit that these stamps were startling in their modernity, and are an 
immense advance on anything that had so far been issued. by Great 
Britain since the days when the Post Office began the process of con- 
vetting the rich achievement of Joubert’s 1855 masterpieces into the 
barren wastes of 1884. 

It had not been easy for Bertram MacKennal to shake clear of the 
tradition of the Jubilee Series, which the country had endured quite 
happily for the last quarter of a century, when he left the sure ground 
of the sculptor for the task of designing the frames. Eve had no such 
misgivings. He was not a sculptor, and Heaven and MacKennal had 
endowed him with a magnificent head; he was an excellent letterer 
and was able to call upon that precision which good lettering demands 
when he turned to the design of the frames. His work is the achieve- 
ment of a professional craftsman, and for the first time we have the 
joint efforts of two good craftsmen, each working in his own sphere. 

The King’s head is given new life by the introduction of shading 
into the background, and the method is interesting. Hitherto light had 
been introduced from one side; in these designs it is brought in from 
the bottom, being intensified as it creeps up the background until the 
colour is nearly solid at the top. The features follow closely on the 
First Medal Head except that they are cut a little softer, and give to an 
otherwise ‘Formal’ treatment that lack of formality which the King him- 
self had expressly desired. 

Eve’s framework for the Fivepence, (xxiv, 291), shows the words of 
value emphasised on a white panel across the bottom in the usual way, 
but he removed stiffness by using well-shaped serif letters slightly ex- 
tended, and by adding an engrailed border to the bottom of the panel 
which merges naturally into the colour of the stamp. He retained the 
sprays of laurel and oak on a smaller scale, using them as a support for 
the medallion, but abolishing the ribbons. As supporters to the medal- 
lion, cutting off segments of the oval, he introduced the staff of Mer- 
cury, the first time that a symbol of the postal service has appeared in 
Great Britain. These are cut with great care in outline on a white back- 
ground. The crown, also very carefully cut, is the largest we have yet 
seen, but it is prevented from throwing the balance of the design out of 
gear by being given a pedestal of its own, a narrow white band which 
cuts off the upper part of the stamp and forms a canopy of subdued 
colour. On this band Eve placed posraGE and REVENUE in neat letters, 
In the two spandrels thus formed he placed the figures of value, but he 
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resisted the temptation of panelling them, which would have toppled 
his design to the ground, and his admirable figures were engraved in 
solid letters against a line background. A thin decorated border com- 
pletes the design and is cut with extreme care and delicacy. 

This is an admirable stamp, and the framework for the remaining 
three values is just as successful. It is simpler, but contains even more 
meticulous detail, (xxiv, 293). The same head was used, and this time it 
was placed in an oval, but hardness was avoided by framing the oval 
with a combination of a laurel wreath and the band of the diadem. 
The ornamental border surrounds the whole of the design, and the 
words POSTAGE and REVENUE are worked into it at each side, the most 
successful attempt so far at giving the offensive words the inconspicu- 
ousness they deserve. It augurs well for the future that Eve was allowed 
to get away with it! In the bottom spandrels, or what is left of them, he 
introduced very neatly the rose, thistle and shamrock; in the upper 
spandrels he repeated his excellent method of showing the figures of 
value. 

These ate grand designs, and they have never had the recognition 
they deserve; it would seem that after so many disappointments the 
public, who had the lower values ever before them, had abandoned hope 
and interest. It may be that they were overshadowed by the new high 
values which appeared in the following month, although in the normal 
course of events one finds that the public is lamentably ignorant of the 
very existence of high values. 

The Half-crown, Five Shillings, Ten Shillings and One Pound were 
designed by MacKennal and printed by recess. Internal evidence sug- 
gests that Eve designed the lettering, and Waterlow gave of their very 
best in the printing. No wonder the humbler Fivepence and Nine- 
pence were banished into obscurity; typographed designs always must 
take second place to intaglio. 

The subject, Britannia being drawn over the waves by a team of sea- 
horses, proved to be appropriate in the light of the test of Britain’s sea- 
power which lay so shortly ahead, and no doubt delivered a punch to 
the ‘little Navyites’: it also inevitably draws a comparison with the 
Barbados Jubilee issue of 1897. When comparing the two stamps side 
by side we are again reminded of the excellence of de la Rue’s Barbados 
engraving, for the typographed stamps hold their own against recess, 
That MacKennal examined the Barbados design closely is evident, 
particularly in his treatment of the chariot, but there comparison ends, 
for his design is essentially alive and ‘Proper’: the horses are magnifi- 
cent and display great energy: his Britannia is a militant, bare-armed 
goddess, who would have won rounds of applause at any Empire 
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pageant; her shield, her helmet, and her formidable trident are all re- 
splendent with power. It is a fine piece of conventional allegory, and 
has little in common with the stately, but precarious, progress of the 
Queen over a calm patch of the Caribbean. 

The King’s head is finely engraved on the lines of the Second Medal 
Head, with a tendency towards the idealised portrait, achieved by 
shortening the forehead and altering the expression on the King’s face. 
In this respect therefore the head of the high values is more ‘Formal’ 
in treatment. It is set in an oval framework of laurel, connected to the 
upper frame line of the stamp by a series of festoons. We could exchange 
these festoons for a simple border to the design’s advantage, (xxiv, 292). 

This series of designs, both for high and low values, was to serve 
throughout the reign. The lower values will undergo a serious surgical 
operation in 1934, when they will be reproduced by photogravure, a 
process for which they are quite unsuitable, and their complacency will 
be shaken three times by Commemorative issues; that they were able to 
survive the second says much for their patience in adversity. 

The higher values had only one disturbing moment, when they were 
suddenly confronted by Harold Nelson’s superb design for the One 
Pound in the Universal Postal Union series of 1929, (xxxiv, 418), 
but this stamp belongs to a later period. On the whole the outlook 
is less gloomy than it promised to be. The inexperience of Harrison 
and the Mint had led to the discovery of MacKennal, who was to be 
the Wyon of the reign. If Eve had been employed sooner the seven 
lowest values might have had less bleak settings and there would 
have been little cause for complaint. Finally, the high values show 
imagination and vitality and, more important, a recognition of the 
supremacy of the recess process. These are the three most powerful 
influences in the successful production of stamps, and the philatelic 
history of the reign will show how gradually, but surely, they made 
headway after the Great War of 1914-18. In the meantime the domi- 
nions and colonies wanted new stamps, and de la Rue were busy supply 
ing them. 
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of a new age calling for a touch of experiment; there were no mid- 

night queues waiting for post offices to open, no collectors fretting 
by the thousand to receive a ‘first day cover’ with the new set neatly 
aligned round the envelope, or each value displayed on its own en- 
velope in a block of four, with a strip of edging showing the plate 
number if the man in the queue were lucky or influential. 

King Edward VII was dead, and one day a man will go to stick a 
stamp on an envelope and find that it shows the new King’s head, at 
least that was the experience of no less than twenty-eight colonies! Key- 
plates I, II and III, and the two new standard designs, appear with a 
new head, (xxv, 294, 295); eight of the new Edwardians have also been 
repeated; Hong Kong strays a little deeper by adding the figures of 
value to the lower corners in some values; Bermuda, Montserrat, St. 
Kitts and St. Vincent, proud of their new badges or emblems, saw no 
need to make any change at all. All this was easy meat for de la Rue, 
who once they had fixed on the die for the new head could continue 
to print stamps when required as if nothing had happened. In the mean- 
time they did not waste the breathing-space thus given to their de- 
signers, and in 1911, shortly after the sorry performance put up by the 
amateurs in the first Great Britain issue, they produced for India the 
first of the new series. It was a highly original and competent piece of 
workmanship, avoiding fuss and yet achieving at one stroke an effect 
which, if only they had been working for Great Britain, would have 
been received with satisfaction on all sides. This brilliant stroke for 
professionalism has never received the appreciation it deserves. 


|: was a quiet opening. There was no rush for new ideas, no feeling 


INDIA, 1911 (xxv, 297-303) 

It would be too much to hope that de la Rue conceived the idea per- 
vading the new issue of 1911 without some outside influence, and one 
need not go far before discovering the source of inspiration. Lord 
Hardinge, who had become Viceroy in 1910, rivalled his great pre- 
decessor Lord Curzon in his conception of the pageantry which is in- 
separable from monarchy in the minds of Eastern peoples. The Great 
Durbar at Delhi in 1912, when the new King and Queen assumed per- 
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sonally the Imperial Crown: the transference of the capital from Calcutta 
to the ancient city of the Moghuls, Delhi: the man who inspired these 
stirring events would not be easily content with the honest but dull 
designs that had served for nearly thirty years. He called for a ‘Proper’ 
treatment of the King-Emperor in his state robes, for a stamp which 
could compare for richness in design and execution with anything that 
had yet been produced. And de la Rue responded nobly, using to the 
full their brilliant powers of engraving en épargne. 

There were ten lower values, each of which had a different design, 
and six high values to a standard design. The engraver of the King’s 
head worked closely to de la Rue’s head for the general colonial issues, 
which seem almost certainly to have been his work also, and he brings 
it to life by cutting the crown and robes in meticulous detail. The shad- 
ing of the background is light, and is obtained by light horizontal lines, 
with a slight downward thickening from the level of the shoulders. The 
weight and size of the crown lifted the design, and in order to avoid 
the loss of balance he placed the oval in the mathematical centre of the 
stamp, instead of following the now accepted practice of placing it in 
the high centre. He did not allow the intrusion of REVENUE to worry 
him in the Half Anna and One Anna values, but grouped INDIA 
POSTAGE & REVENUE in one phrase and reduced his lettering in size to 
suit. This solution is usually successful and was, in his case, rewarded 
by a later alteration to INDIA POSTAGE, which at once brought these 
two values up to the same level of excellence as the rest of the series. 

One often finds in examining an issue which contains as many as nine 
different designs that one is confronted with a number of alternatives 
for the same thing; that some are feeble, if not experimental, and that 
only one or two achieve any degree of success. This issue, like the 
Edwardian issue of the Cape of Good Hope, goes from strength to 
strength. It starts with the Three Pies, in direct descent from the orna- 
mental design to which we have become accustomed, but cut with great 
care against a solid background. The use of white throughout the issue 
is confined to the lettering, to the actual ornaments, and to a thin frame 
line for the ovals. The lettering appears on two curved panels super- 
imposed on the background with INDIA POSTAGE at the top. The 
figures of value are placed in tablets each side of the oval, (xxv, 297). 

In the Half Anna the long title could only fit in across the top of the 
stamp in a horizontal panel. This governs the design, and as it is weak 
the designer started to worry about his balance. He strengthened the 
pedestal by placing the figure of value in a single tablet below the 
oval, cut in colour on a white ground, dividing inp14 from POSTAGE. 
Even then he was not quite satisfied, for he made the background solid 
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where it appears above the lower panel, whereas he engraved it with 
fine lines beneath the top panel. The oval is supported by two wreaths, 
arranged on the lines of the lower values of the Edwardian Great 
Britain issue, but cut with much greater accuracy, and with a liberal use 
of white. 

The One Anna shows the beginning of an original scheme of orna- 
ment, and the issue starts to assume an oriental atmosphere. With the 
intention no doubt of making sure of his balance he forsook tradition 
and designed a special ornament for each side, consisting of a 
double-headed elephant supported on four elephants’ feet; these he 
placed at each end above the lower panel, allowing them to intrude into 
the oval, and carrying them up to the top panel by columns which are 
decorated to suit his principal ornament, (xxv, 298). 

The idea was pursued further in the Two Annas, which is simpler in 
construction although much more complicated in design. The oval is 
abandoned for an arabesque treatment of two wavy lines outlined with 
beads and tied together by tablets of value; the four spandrels thus 
formed are filled in with the most delicate and intricate ornament that 
has so far been seen in stamps printed by typography. INDIA POSTAGE 
sufficed for the first issue, and the design gains considerably by the 
abandonment of REVENUE. By the irony of fate it was inserted later on, 
and detracted from the stamp for at least ten years of its life before it 
was again consigned to the limbo which it deserved. The Two Annas 
stands very high in de la Rue’s achievement, (xxv, 299). 

For some reason the Two Annas Six Pies had a short life. It is a 
cousin to the Half Anna and the One Anna, but shows a slight lapse, 
for the designer, disturbed perhaps by the length of the value in words, 
and reluctant to depart from his plan to place the figure of value in the 
bottom panel, cut the words of value across the top, and divided InDIA 
and posTaGE. The lettering is certainly cramped. The ornaments show 
a compromise on the cousins; a bold lifting design, suggesting a conch, 
takes the place of the howdah, while two thin wreaths carry the orna- 
ment up to the head of the stamp. These are cut against a solid back- 
ground, which is allowed to cover the top spandrels, and is only 
relieved by a neat star. These patches of solid colour at the top suggest 
that the designer was now satisfied that the crown in itself was suffi- 
cient to guarantee the balance, and that he need not bother his head 
about it any more. 

A sudden change of plan is infectious. In the Three Annas the value 
is again placed at the head of the stamp, but the designer avoided cramp- 
ing the lettering in the lower panel by placing his figures in two tablets 
immediately above the lower panel. This gave such strength to his 
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pedestal that he could be lavish with the ornament in the upper part of 
the stamp. Wide festoons of decoration form a canopy above the King’s 
head, culminating in a double-headed elephant which divides the upper 
panel in half. This was more than strong enough to stand a solid back- 
ground, (xxv, 300). 

The Four Annas is so different in conception that one is tempted to 
attribute its design to another hand, although the actual engraving is 
clearly carried out by the same person. The whole system of lettering 
which has so far been used for the issue is abandoned for an oval band 
containing the letters, fitting closely to the oval background of the head, 
and divided equally at the side by tablets for the figures of value. The 
spandrels are filled with remarkable ornaments, so finely conceived and 
engtaved that they suggest the most delicate ivory fretwork. There has 
been nothing finer than this whether in intaglio or en épargne engraving, 
and one is tempted to guess that our engraver did it for a bet. He de- 
scended to earth again with the Six Annas design. Here the King’s head 
is framed in an archway; both the supporting columns are shown, and 
also the beginnings of other arches on each side. The columns are sup- 
ported on strong solid boxes bearing the figures of value. INDIA 
POSTAGE is engtaved across the arch, and six ANNAS, in condensed 
letters, fills up the space between the boxes, neatly underlined with 
dentated ornament. The upper spandrels are also filled with neat orna- 
ment. Although slightly out of keeping with the rest of the issue this is 
a well-balanced stamp. 

The remaining two lower values, the Eight Annas and Twelve 
Annas, have much in common in their design, and both are outstand- 
ing, (xxv, 301, 303). The engraver has reverted to the simplicity of the 

with this difference: he has introduced into his ornament an 
oriental atmosphere patiently acquired after no less than six experiments 
and, now that he has hit upon the secret, he applies it most effectively. 
The Twelve Annas gains a little in that the curved panel in which 
INDIA POSTAGE has been cut makes the design a little less severe than 
the more ‘Formal’ treatment of the Eight Annas, but they are both 
exceedingly good designs. 

The large stamp for the Rupee values gave more scope for emphasis- 
ing the dignity of the British Raj, but somehow the engraver just fails 
to pull it off. The framework is excellent. A noble arabesque arch forms 
a gateway for two supporting state elephants complete with trappings 
and mahouts, the Gateway of India. But the King’s head, which is given 
pride of place in the centre of the gateway, is indeterminate; it suggests 
that a proposal to enlarge the head of the lower values was tried and 
dropped; it never takes a grip of the design, as it ought to in such 
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a grand setting. The jumble of ornament above the head, bearing 
INDIA POSTAGE with a faint air of apology, does not make matters any 
better. This stamp was planned for two-colour printing, and one gets 
the impression that the design for the second printing encroaches on 
the background more than its author originally intended, (xxv, 302). 

What a grand start to a new reign this India 1911 is! What promise it 
gives of things to come! And how amazed one would have been if, in 
1911, one had known that one was looking not at the first fruits of a 
new era in the development of a well-tried process, but at the first 
movement of the swan before it settles down for that final song of 
agony. There are still a few fine stamps to be produced, but the days of 
typography are already numbered, and all the originality that appears 
in this splendid issue is to bear no fruit. 


BARBADOS, 1912 (xxv, 304, 305) 

Except for the Nelson and Tercentenary commemoratives, and her 
great Jubilee issue, Barbados had remained loyal to her badge for 
general purposes ever since 1892. She made up for it by being the first 
of the colonies to produce a new design, and specified that the new issue 
should incorporate the King’s head into the badge that had served her 
so well. Either de la Rue interpreted her request too literally or else the 
colonial authorities blundered, for her first Georgian issue contains a 
bad mistake. The badge of Barbados, which was presented to the colony 
by Charles II, shows the reigning monarch in a sea-chariot drawn by 
two sea-horses; but the 1912 issue repeats the apparition of Queen Vic- 
toria wending a hazardous course across the Caribbean Sea. The mis- 
take was put right four years later; in the meantime it had provided de la 
Rue with a good idea for an honest straightforward design for an attrac- 
tive colony. It was adopted by British Guiana in 1913, Montserrat in 
1916, Antigua in 1921, Virgin Islands in 1922 and Malta in 1926. Al- 
though these issues appeared at such wide intervals they are best con- 
sidered as a single group, for they date back to 1912. 

The Barbados issue of 1912 consisted of eleven values produced in 
three designs. In the five low values the small King’s head of the key- 
plates is placed in a solid oval in the top left-hand corner of the stamp, 
surmounted by a crown so small as to be insignificant, (xxv, 304). The 
top of the crown cuts into the upper frame line of the stamp. BARBADOS 
was cut in letters of the old-fashioned Jamaica blend, but they show 
signs of maturing into a middle-aged shapeliness. Postage and Revenue 
had not been demanded, so that the rest was plain sailing. The figures 
of value were placed in a shield to the left, between the oval and title- 
panel, and the rest of the stamp was left to Queen Victoria. But, unfor- 
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tunately for de la Rue, Barbados produces a cabbage palm of which she 
is rightly proud, and it had evidently been stipulated that this tree 
should be introduced into the design; not just a frond of it, which could 
have been intertwined about the King’s head, but a complete tree, 
cabbage and all. So de la Rue stuck it down in the right-hand of the 
stamp and let it wave over the Queen’s head like an umbrella. It looks 
as if it were growing out of the sea, but if it is firmly rooted on land 
then the Queen’s chariot is indeed in a precarious position, and a cer- 
tain anxiety in the horses’ eyes suggests that they are hastening to get 
clear of a lee shore. 

The design for the three middle values saves the situation, (xxv, 30$). 
The tree is left out; the figures of value, in an oblong tablet, are taken 
up to the top right-hand sector, where they always should have been, 
and the chariot is left to make its way unobstructed across the sea, with 
the rising sun brightening its journey. Two pleasant flowers complete 
with leaves touch the oval, and bring memories of the hybiscus and the 
bougainvillea. This is a very neat stamp. 

The three high values called for a large stamp, and de la Rue had 
space to fulfil all demands. The oval was moved to the top-centre, and the 
figures of value, restored to their shields, are placed on each side of 
it, while the chariot progresses slowly across the bay close to the shore; 
but the sea is calm and royal palms nod gracefully on each headland. 
This is a comfortable, cosy series, and it had the great merit of proving 
to the people of Barbados that that sort of thing will not do, that a badge 
design must be ‘Formal’. That the lesson was well learnt is shown by the 
excellence of the designs which de la Rue have since produced for that 
colony by the recess process. 


BRITISH GUIANA, 1913 (xxv, 306) 

There was a handicap, but no pitfalls, to be met in the designing of 
this 1913 issue. POSTAGE AND REVENUE had to be added, and these 
words, together with a long title, the King’s head and the colony’s 
badge, tested the new idea severely. There were again eleven values, 
but one design was considered sufficient for all of them. de la Rue were 
always ready to profit by experience, and they at once improved the 
stamp by surrounding the oval with a beaded frame, and enlarging and 
strengthening the crown. The badge was placed in the lower right-hand 
corner, in a circle with the lower segment cut away by the frame line, a 
desirable device which gives a wider sweep to the sea, and gives the 
sailing-ship its proper perspective. The space between the oval and the 
badge was filled by the figures of value, in reversed figures on a square 
shaded background, fitted into a larger white square. In the values 
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ptinted in two colours these figures are printed in the second colour, 
and the solid corners to the lined background give a pleasant effect, and 
at the same time saved the printer a lot of trouble during the running of 
the forme, as there would have been a danger of these corners being 
thickened by a slight bumping of the ink-rollers if the whole of the 
block had been lined. 

The motto of the colony is very finely cut in neat block letters in re- 
verse on a narrow panel extending over the upper part of the circle. 
POSTAGE & REVENUE have been faced unflinchingly, and they appear in 
small coloured letters in a space cleared above the badge, in two lines, 
the extra length of the second line being formed by shaping the left- 
hand side of the panel to fit the oval. The title of the colony appears also 
on two cleared panels at the top right-hand, which are developed into 
scrolls behind the King’s head, and the intervening space between it 
and POSTAGE & REVENUE is occupied by a nondescript bunch of leaves 
and berries, the only weak point in the stamp. The task set to de la Rue 
was too great for a good design to result from their efforts, but it is an 
efficient piece of workmanship. 


MONTSERRAT, 1916 (xxv, 307) 


The Montserrat issue of 1916 is an adaptation of the design for the 
three middle values of Barbados, and was the same for all ten values. 
The oval, the small crown and the flowers are the same. MONTSERRAT 
appears across the bottom and the figures of value in their oblong 
panels in the right-hand top corner. The badge, a miniature of the 1903 
issue, fills up the space on the right-hand side between the figures of 
value and the title of the colony. POSTAGE REVENUE, without the &, are 
placed on a winding ribbon beneath the King’s head. It is clear that de 
la Rue did not waste very much time on this job. 


ANTIGUA, 1921 (xxv, 308) 

This issue of 1921, which belongs to the post-war period, was 
modelled more closely on the British Guiana design. We see the same 
King’s head and crown, and the same general arrangement of detail, 
except that the name of the colony occupied the usual horizontal panel 
at the bottom, and the figures of value went back to the top right-hand 
corner. POSTAGE & REVENUE are brought down to the bottom left-hand 
corner in a cleared panel and shaped to the shield surrounding the 
badge, and the leaves and berries are made rather more prominent by 
being displayed above and below the King’s head. The Barbados 
flowers peep out from the upper corners of the stamp. The same design 
served for all fifteen values, including a One Pound, 
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294, 295. The three keyplate designs were issued with the new head in 
1912. 

296. One more new standard design appeated in 1913 with the new 
stamps for Grenada. It is another example of the advantage of 
cutting ornament out of a solid background in the en épargne 
process. 

297-303. de la Rue’s magnificent designs for India, which are worth a 
close, detailed examination, began to appear in 1911, when their 
rivals were still struggling with the difficulties created by the pro- 
duction of the general issue for Great Britain. 

304-305. The exploitation of the King’s head and badge theory, started 
by de la Rue for the Orange River Colony in 1903, began with the 
Barbados issue of 1912. 

306. The addition of PosTAGE & REVENUE in the British Guiana design 
of 1913 raised the usual problem: the placing of the tablet of value 
in the bottom left-hand corner upsets the balance. 

307. The Montserrat design of 1916 got back to the arrangement of the 
Fourpence Barbados, but the treatment is faint-hearted. 

308. The problem was tackled much more boldly for Antigua in 1919. 

309. The Virgin Islands issue of 1922 suggests a lack of interest by the 
designers in this type of stamp. 

310. When the idea was revived for Malta in 1926 it was treated on 
entirely different lines. The omission of the crown gave an oppor- 
tunity for a fine, bold design, devoid of fuss. 
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Like Montserrat this stamp seems to have hatched itself out of its 
own accord. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS, 1922 (xxv, 309) 

In 1922, when new issues were the rule, Virgin Islands turned to the 
idea of the King’s head and badge, and produced the least interesting of 
the series. It differs from Antigua chiefly in the fact that the oval is now 
surrounded by a wreath of bay leaves, and has a touch of originality in 
that POSTAGE REVENUE appear on a single line, without «, in a narrow 
panel. VIRGIN ISLANDS is unnecessarily cramped, and the a is hide- 
ously shaped in order to fit into the L; why the lettering could not have 
occupied the full width of the panel is not clear. What the stamp does 
establish for all time is the fact that the uncertain ladies of these islands 
ate the twelve wise damsels with a lamp apiece, or at any rate one wise 
damsel with twelve lamps. As one studies the evolution of this series of 
issues one is led to conclude that de la Rue were working on an idea 
which they were not taking very seriously as far as design was concerned. 


MALTA, 1926 (xxv, 310) 

Although a child of the Barbados idea, this stamp, which was con- 
fincd to the nine low values of the 1926 series, bears little resemblance in 
design. Clearly Waterlow were not influenced by its predecessors. The 
white and red shield which forms the badge of Malta is a dull one typo- 
graphically. The designer placed it in the bottom left-hand corner, above 
a horizontal panel which carried posTAGE instead of the title of the 
colony. He surmounted it with a Neptune’s crown, supported it by 
sprays of oak and laurel, and engraved MALTA above it, reading verti- 
cally from the inner top frame line downwards. The King’s head, one of 
its rare appearances without being surmounted by a crown, is placed in 
the top right corner, in a small circle with beaded frame, and the lower 
right-hand quarter of the stamp is given up to the figures of value. The 
whole design is cut against a plain lined background. 

This should be an honest, strong design, for the engraving is more 
firmly handled, but the stamps tend to print weakly owing to the lined 
background and lack of colour. When viewed as part of a complete 
issue they are greatly overshadowed by the florid and ornate designs of 
the larger stamps which Waterlow printed for the high values by the 


recess process. 


SIERRA LEONE, 1912 
Simultaneously with the Barbados new issue de la Rue engraved a 
design for the Threepence and the high values of the first Georgian 
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issue for Sierra Leone, which otherwise show a normal issue of Key- 
plate II. It is a large stamp, and shows the miniature head of the keyplate 
taken up to the top and placed in an oval surmounted by a crown. This 
in turn is placed inside a circular beaded border, broken by the crown, but 
so much larger that a half-moon of white appears on each side of the 
oval. The badge was placed in another beaded circle immediately below 
the head, but filling it completely. The effect is a huge figure of eight. 
The rest of the background is filled with a wide range of ornament for 
ornament’s sake, broken at the sides by ugly-shaped tablets of lettering. 

The worst feature of the design is the feeble lettering, engraved in an 
outside frame in reverse. Strangely enough, for the first and only time 
in their career, POSTAGE and REVENUE are duplicated, but their treat- 
ment is so feeble that they are discovered with difficulty. The design 
bears every mark of an outside source, and may have been forced upon 
de la Rue; at any rate they made no attempt to develop it, and evidently 
regarded the Barbados idea as a more promising field. 


GRENADA, 1913 (xxv, 296) 

For the new issue of January 1913 de la Rue engraved what was to 
prove one more design for a standard series, for it was subsequently 
adopted by British Honduras, British Solomon Islands and Malta, and 
was hung in St. Lucia’s gallery of all the standards. 

From the academic point of view the new Grenada stamp is a model; 
the designer has studied the problems that have faced his predecessors, 
has realised where they went wrong and where they gave the right 
twist to the development of their craft. His stamp, taken as an exhibi- 
tion of professional accuracy, is exemplary, but for the onlooker it is 
not more exciting than watching a professional cricketer, sound but 
devoid of genius, playing over after over of good length bowling along 
the carpet to mid-off. 

The King’s head has been placed at the mathematical centre inside an 
oval, which fits it closely, for the point of the neck touches the frame 
and the back of the head only just clears it. It suggests the Edwardian 
head used for Transvaal and Malta, except that the solid shading has 
been abandoned. The oval is surrounded by a beaded frame. Placed in 
the frame of the oval, but not quite touching the upper frame line of the 
complete design, is a very good crown, strongly and clearly cut. The 
whole of this portion of the stamp is defined by a cleared background 
which provides a white edging for the oval and brings up the detail of the 
crown, making it a main feature of, rather than accessory to, the whole 
design. Similarly white is used to provide panels for GRENADA, which 
appears horizontally across the stamp in good sans serif letters of the 
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Spartan style, and for the figures of value which appear each side above 
the oval. The words of value are omitted, but posTAGE and REVENUE, 
in uncoloured letters in solid panels which balance each other neatly, 
are used to give the extra strength needed to raise the design to the 
correct balance. 

: The only real colour in the stamp comes from the background to two 
ornamental designs of uncoloured flowers in solid panels which fill up 
the space each side of the design between the title and the values, and 
are separated from the oval by the thin white line already noticed. Into 
these, and also into the oval itself, posrAGE and REVENUE intrude 
sufficiently to fulfil their function without becoming a nuisance. As a 
contrast to the straightforward solidity that has so far marked the style, 
the design is finished off by a narrow strip of lined background peering 
above and below the white panels of figures and title. On this back- 
ground there are three very neat scroll ornaments, one above each 
figure at the top, and a larger one centred under the title at the bottom. 
When the design was adapted for Malta the figures and lettering were 
printed in reverse on solid panels. 

This is not only a complete design, but it is also a most effective sub- 
ject for a standard printing-plate; there is plenty of colour in the key- 
plate and few ‘dips’ for the ink-rollers, while the type used for the 
figures and name of the colony is sufficiently large and bold to carry 
clearly a similar amount of ink. In this respect the change for the Malta 
issues was an improvement. 

It is surprising that this design was not more generally adopted, 
but it never supplanted the standard issues inherited from the last 
reign. Indeed, in British Honduras it had after nine years of life to give 
way to a revival of the second standard Edwardian issue of 1908. 

On August 4, 1914, the British Empire was at war. Any new issues 
that may have been in project were abandoned; the Edwardian inherit- 
ance, except for the surrender of Montserrat in 1916, remained unchal- 
lenged. Out of the Great War sprang new ideas in every branch of art, 
and both those who ordered and made postage stamps felt the new 
influences which were at work. In the circumstances, therefore, it is 
perhaps just as well that nearly every colony in the British Empire was 
ready for a new issue when the moment of awakening came; it certainly 
widened the field of experiment. 
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the bank-note printers, and forced on the development of the 

recess process, had disappeared. de la Rue had risen to the 
challenge and had either won over the new colonies to typography, or 
were themselves printing the issues for those who obstinately insisted 
upon the new process. Waterlow held their North Borneo and Rhodesia 
contracts, but Bradbury Wilkinson had retired from the lists. In New 
Zealand the plates engraved by Royle were only at the beginning of their 
five years’ experience in the hands of the Government Printer at Welling- 
ton, who was also keeping the name of Perkins Bacon alive in the typo- 
graphed Halfpenny. Nevertheless it fell to the lot of Waterlow to produce 
the first stamps of the new reign, bearing the new King’s head. 


RHODESIA, 1910 (xxvi, 312) 

Although the territories on both sides of the Zambesi River held by 
the British South Africa Company under their Charter of 1899 were 
officially given the name of Rhodesia by Proclamation in 1905, it was 
not until April 1909 that the title appeared on the stamps, when the 
stamp of 1905 showing the Victoria Falls was replaced by a reprint of 
the Arms issue of 1898 overprinted RHODESIA, in a heavy ornate type, 
with a large swash initial k and a hideous full point after the A. Normally 
one would expect a provisional of this kind to be followed by an early 
issue of a new design showing the incorporation of the new title. That 
nothing happened suggests that the alteration, tardy as it was, was not 
considered of particular importance. The position, however, changed 
with the death of the King in May 1910, and Waterlow must have got 
down to work immediately, for the new series comprised no less than 
eighteen values, and involved a vast amount of preparation. It was on 
sale by November. 

When compared with Waterlow’s other work it must be admitted 
that both the design and engraving show marks of haste, a fact that 
may also account for the great number of variations that one finds in 
the colours of the inks used for each value, and the lack of uniformity 
in the perforations. 

The stamp is a large oblong, showing ‘Proper’ portraits of the new 
King and Queen, the King wearing full uniform. The portraits are 
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vignetted, and partially framed with a suggestion of scroll-work which, 
though following the traditional treatment of the bank-note printers, is 
too obscure to be convincing. Beneath the portraits on a long, narrow 
solid panel RHODESIA appears in reverse. The lettering is bold, with 
heavy serifs, and is so expanded that it appears to be squat, especially as 
the lettering of BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY on a solid scroll 
above the portraits is essentially condensed. The figures of value are 
placed in heavily lined circular panels at the top corner. The rest of the 
background is taken up by half-line engraving, with two thin graded 
panels at each side to bind the design together. 

It is in the quality of the engraving of the portraits that the stamp 
fails. The detail, especially of the Queen’s tiara and the King’s decora- 
tions, is utterly lacking in firm outline; one has only to place the stamp 
side by side with the Jubilee Canadian issue, for example, to see how 
poor it is, (xiv, 155). The shading of the Queen’s features give her a 
hard, unwashed appearance, and the King’s hair seems to be floating in 
space above his eyes. It is possible that the engraver had studied exist- 
ing stamp portraits of his subjects, the Four Cents and Five Cents 
Newfoundland issues of 1901 and 1899 respectively, (xvii, 202; xxvi, 
314), ot the Half Cent of the Quebec issue of 1908, (xxiii, 282). Cer- 
tainly his design is in the American tradition, but he lacked the tech- 
nique of the American engravers; it is indeed rare to find Waterlow miss 
an opportunity. 


NEWFOUNDLAND, 1911 (xxvi, 311, 313) 

Whitehead Morris, who were the contractors for the lithographed 
John Gay issue, which appeared in August 1910 but can hardly be re- 
garded as a Georgian issue, although the new King is described as King 
George V on the Fifteen Cents, (xxvi, 316), now sponsor the New- 
foundland Coronation stamps of 1911, which were printed by recess. 
The issue shows the ten members of the Royal Family, and the Seal 
of the Colony, or Dominion. In a firm of long standing the designs 
might be taken as object lessons of what stamps should not be; poor 
portraiture, poor lettering, redundant and fussy ornamentation, and an 
absence of a sense of proportion. The relegation of rwo CENTS to a 
tiny panel lost in a bunch of foliage is reminiscent of deliberate efforts 
in the past to lose PosTAGE; even worse is the treatment of the titles 
to the various portraits. That such titles should be considered necessary 
is in itself a doubtful compliment to the engraver. 

The King’s head is a copy of de la Rue’s head for the South African 
Union commemorative stamp of November 1910, designed by H. S. 
Wilkinson. 
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RHODESIA, 1913 (xxvi, 315) 

The issue of 1910 was superseded three years later by a greatly im- 
ptoved design. The engraver has learnt a good deal and, although he 
did not possess the technique to produce a really first-rate job, has lost 
most of his indecision; the actual design is much stronger. 

The stamp reverted to normal size, and appropriately showed the 
King in the uniform of an Admiral of the Fleet. There were nineteen 
values, and in fifteen of them the portrait was printed in a second colour 
from separate dies. The commoner values were printed in one colour 
from a single plate. 

The design itself is simply described. The King’s head and shoulders 
rest on a pedestal formed by the engraving of RHODESIA on the usual 
horizontal panel across the bottom of the stamp. A carefully engraved 
scroll ornament, on each side of the bust thus formed, makes the 
foundation for a white border which, starting from the left, climbs the 
stamp, dodges round the figure of value in the top left-hand corner, 
fits snugly against the curved BRITISH of the Company’s title, skirts 
the figure in the right-hand corner and descends to meet the scroll on 
the right-hand side. The style and arrangement of the lettering follows 
closely the successful lettering in the Arms issue of 1898. There are two 
points, however, of special interest. 

In the first place the size of the head is exactly proportioned to the 
framework so that, although it starts at the bottom of the stamp, there 
is no suggestion of the stamp being top-heavy; this is a great achieve- 
ment, and is obtained because the designer has concentrated his whole 
attention on bringing his portrait alive, and refusing to let any distract- 
ing element appear in the framework of that portrait. He was also care- 
ful to engrave the whole of the framework in reverse, and to grade the 
lines of his background progressively from medium to light, working 
downwards. 

The second point to note is his experimental use of horizontal, 
vertical and crossed lines in the background immediately behind the 
head in order to give it more life and perspective. This is more notice- 
able and necessary in the single colours; the darker colour, often black, 
in which the vignetted head of the two-coloured stamps was printed 
tends in itself to throw up the head, especially where the lines of the 
vignette overlap the hatching of the frame. Waterlow’s engraver has 
gone far to retrieve the lapse of 1910. 


BERMUDA, 1910 (xxvi, 317) 
In 1910 de la Rue produced the first recess issue for this colony, a 
uniform badge design. It was probably in progress at the King’s death 
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and is typically Edwardian, in succession to the badges of Grenada or 
St. Vincent. The design is simple and effective, showing an old three- 
masted lugger, with stern- and fore-castles, engraved with great care, 
set in an oval encompassed about by elaborate scroll ornamentation. 
BERMUDA appears in a curved panel at the head in reverse letters which 
are based on the Jamaica alphabet. A shaped panel at the foot carries the 
figures of value, which are in colour so as to be interchangeable. Like 
most successful designs it had a long life and lasted until the all-pervad- 
ing demand for pictorials overwhelmed Bermuda in 1936. 


GILBERT AND ELLICE ISLANDS, 1911, (xxvi, 318) 


In 1911 these Pacific islands, which had been a protectorate since 
1892, were given a stamp issue of their own. A provisional issue of 
overprinted Fiji keyplates first appeared, to be followed by a definitive 
issue of four low values designed and engraved by de la Rue. The 
Pandanus pine was chosen as a symbol and forms the main feature of a 
delicate, if pretty, design. The long title of the protectorate appears in 
two lines on a curved panel above it, and posrAGE makes a neat 
pedestal to the tree. The figures of value occupy tablets at the bottom 
corners. The background to the tree is cleared, and the whole design is 
enclosed in a delicate floral border, on which the lettering is super- 
imposed. This is not the type of stamp which makes history, but it was 
effective and deserved a longer life; it gave way in the following year to 
a full-dress keyplate issue of thirteen values. 


de la Rue had four recess contracts for which new designs were 
required. Grenada, unnecessarily perhaps, was given the new standard 
typographical design already described, and St. Vincent demanded a 
new King’s head issue, although their beautiful arms design was re- 
tained for the high values. Falkland Islands and Turks Islands also had 
to have new issues. 


FALKLAND ISLANDS, 1912 (xxvi, 319) 


With the new reign there is a renewed demand for posraGE and 
REVENUE; also the Edwardians had lacked a crown. These additions 
unfortunately were grafted on to the old design, and they did not im- 
prove it. The only change for the 1912 issue is to be found in the 
arrangement of the oval containing the King’s head. This is retained, 
but the head is engraved in a small circle, touching the oval at the 
bottom, and in the gap above it a full crown was placed, cutting into 
the upper frame of the oval. The narrow spandrels so formed are filled 
with POSTAGE on one side and REVENUE on the other, in white block 
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311, 313. The Coronation issue of Newfoundland was engraved and 
printed for the firm of Whitehead Morris. It bears the marks of a 
novice in stamp designing and engraving. 

312, The Rhodesia issue of 1910 was the first to appear in the new reign. 
Waterlow seems to have been rushed, for their usual quality is 
lacking. 

314. The portrait of Queen Mary from the Newfoundland issue of 
1897-1901 set the fashion to Canada in 1908, (xxiii, 282), and may 
also have been adapted by Waterlow for Rhodesia. 

315. The second Rhodesian issue of 1912 is a considerable improve- 
ment on the first as regards the quality of the engraving. 

316. The King’s portrait in the Newfoundland John Gay issue of 1910 
was originally lithographed for Whitehead Morris. This shows the 
new plate engraved on steel by Macdonald & Sons, and printed by 
Alexander in 1911. 

317. With the Bermuda design of 1910 de la Rue got ahead again with 
their series of badge issues. It was one of their most successful 
designs. 

318. The Gilbert and Ellice issue of 1911 produced a pretty stamp with 
a short life. 

319. POSTAGE & REVENUE spoiled de la Rue’s adaptation of the 
Edwardian design for the Falkland Islands of 1912. 

320. Barbados returned to its former glories with the grand badge 
design of 1916. It was reproduced in miniature five years later. 

321. de la Rue evidently liked their Falkland Islands solution of the 
POSTAGE and REVENUE problem, for they repeated it in the St. 
Vincent design of 1913. 

322. The adaptation of the Edwardian design for the Turks and Caicos 
issue of 1913 remained unspoiled. The omission of the crown is 
unusual at this period. 

323. The New Zealand designer, H. Lindley Richardson, with the aid 
of Perkins Bacon, revived the glories of the Penny Black in 1912 
and produced another classic. 
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RECESS: THE FIRST PHASE 


letters. The designer was troubled by the wedged shape of his panels, 
and he graded the size of his letters, so that the E of POSTAGE is nearly 
twice the height of the p. This trick is never happy in its results, but the 
designer was evidently pleased with it, for he perpetrated it again, this 
time without excuse, when he designed the St. Vincent issue. 


TURKS AND CAICOS ISLANDS, 1913 (xxvi, 322) 


In 1910 de la Rue engraved a stamp for the One Farthing value, 
which showed the cactus in its full glory in place of the King’s head. 
Three years later a new issue of the remaining values appeared with the 
new King’s head, and it was decided to change the design, possibly 
because of the unusual arrangement of the lettering in the Edwardian 
issue, when TURKS & CAICOS ISLANDS POSTAGE was treated as a single 
unit, which gives undue prominence to CAICOS ISLANDS and caused an 
awkward break in the phrasing. It will be remembered that de la Rue 
had achieved a well-balanced design, although the head was mathe- 
matically centred, (xxiii, 278). For their new design, which separated 
POSTAGE and placed it in a panel as a further pedestal under the head, 
they did not raise the oval, and although they greatly increased the 
girth of the cacti in the lower tablets the design is somewhat squat. The 
lettering, however, is so much improved, especially by being brought 
clear from the tablets containing the figures of value, that they can be 
forgiven. This is one of the rare cases where a Georgian head appears 
without the crown, a fact which was remedied in 1922 when the figures 
of value were brought down to the bottom corner, beneath the cacti 
and, as if to make up for lost time, two huge crowns were placed in the 
top corners, and the size of the head was increased in order to keep 
company with its portly companions. Even so, and in spite of the addi- 
tion of & REVENUE in 1928, the design remained first class, in the tradi- 
tion of all stamps for this colony since she was converted to recess in 
1900. 


ST. VINCENT, 1913 (xxvi, 321) 

The 1913 issue is another instance of a simple design being effective, 
and its lettering shows it clearly to be the work of the engraver of the 
badge issues of 1907 and 1909, and of the 1910 Bermuda stamp. post- 
AGE and REVENUE appeared in 1909, and in this issue they are treated 
in the same way as the new Falkland Islands stamp, although the King’s 
head appears in an oval. The crown cuts the oval at the top, and also 
runs into the horizontal panel across the top bearing the name of the 
colony; the cross on the crown overlaps, quite pleasantly, the bottom of 
the first letter N in ST. VINCENT. 
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The héad is supported by sprays of bay and oak, very finely cut, and 
joined together beneath the oval by 2 double knot. Although this is a 
uniform issue the figures of value are engraved on to solid tablets, 
which gives a far more finished appearance to the stamp than the more 
economical method adopted for Bermuda. The whole design is cut 
against a lined background, and it is so good, and so effective, that we 
can forgive that graded lettering. 

These first new recess designs of de la Rue show them to be in grand 
form, ready for anything that may be coming, and definitely ahead of 
their rivals in the quality of their engraving, and the imagination under- 
lying their work. They had one more opportunity after the outbreak 
of the War for exploiting their advantage further, when Barbados in 
1916 decided to correct the solecism in her first Georgian issue. 


BARBADOS, 1916 (xxvi, 320) 

There was no mistake about pine-trees, lee-shores or fussy floral 
ornamentation in this 1916 issue. It is a strictly ‘Formal’ design showing 
the badge of the colony, engraved with great care in a large circle, for 
the stamp is the same size as the Jubilee and Nelson commemoratives. 
The motto of the colony in neat block letters appears in a plain panel in 
the upper portion of the badge. BARBADOS, in shaped letters to fit the 
circle, for de la Rue were not prepared to let this new idea of theirs die 
easily, is the least convincing part of the design, especially as pos had 
to balance BARB and got its extra width by expanding the o. The figures 
of value are set in tablets, lifted above BARBADOS and cutting into the 
lower part of the circle. The spandrels are filled by really good orna- 
ments, a refreshing change from the scroll-work usual in large stamps 
of this kind. 

The badge of Barbados is so attractive that it gives distinction to any 
design, and here, as the principal motif, it ably fulfils its function. But 
a special significance attaches to the excellent quality of the engraving. 


NEW ZEALAND, 1915 (xxvi, 323) 

In 1915 there appeared, as it were from the blue, a design which 
ranks with the best of any previous age, and it is coupled with the magic 
name of Perkins Bacon, who engraved the plates. The designer was 
H. L. Richardson, and into his work he brought a smack of the Penny 
Black and a foretaste of those pleasing Maori designs for border which 
have been a feature of so many of the New Zealand stamps ever since. 

In the first place he conceived the nearest approach to an academic 
‘Formal’ head: in the Wyon tradition, set against a background that 
recalls the engine-turned background of the Penny Black. The head is 
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brought into relief by outlining it with a thin solid edging which merges 
naturally into the background. The head is thus rectangular, as in the 
Penny Black, and it is given a rectangular framework. The crown, con- 
versely, is more ‘Proper’ in treatment than any other crown we have 
yet examined, and occupies the centre portion of the upper frame. The 
upper corner contains the figures of value, and the lower an admirable 
conceit of the four stars of the Southern Cross, arranged to form another 
cross on the lines of the Maltese Cross in the Penny Black. 

The border design already mentioned occupies the remaining por- 
tions of the upper frame and each of the side frames. The bottom frame 
is occupied by NEW ZEALAND, neatly cut in condensed letters. A certain 
amount of overcrowding is inevitable, and this might have been im- 
proved possibly if the w had been condensed a little more, but this is a 
very small point in a design which is almost perfect. 

POSTAGE & REVENUE Offered no pitfalls to Mr. Richardson: he took 
them gently in his stride, without turning a hair, and placed them 
very neatly underneath the head, right across the stamp. 

The issue began to appear in July 1915. Allowing for the fact that 
after the engraving had been finished the plates were shipped to New 
Zealand for printing, it is probable that the work was put in hand before 
the outbreak of the War; it is therefore an even greater challenge to the 
world of Stamp Design, for it must be regarded in the light of what is 
being done elsewhere, and it brings out one cardinal point which is 
going to affect the whole outlook of Stamp Design in the future. 

Hitherto the design of stamps has, with notable exceptions, been left 
to the printers; from now on the printers will for the most part work to 
instructions. The craftsman remains in the engraving office, but he is 
there to do what he is told, to reproduce what he is given. What 
imagination that is left to him must be confined to getting under the 
skin of the designer, and reproducing in steel the subtlety of the mes- 
sage which the artist has told so lightheartedly with brush and pen. Nor 
was this new tendency confined to the world of engraving steel dies for 
stamps. The development of the Monotype machine, which was thor- 
oughly established by 1914, led to an increased interest in typography 
immediately after the War, and in the wake of that interest came the 
typographer, a man who was to do for printing, whether of books, 
catalogues, advertisements or posters, what Richardson did for Perkins 
Bacon. 

The face of books is to change completely. New types, with a special 
study of their appropriate use: new ideas for spacing, punctuation and 
display: these are matters which can be thought out with pencil and 
paper and, in a man of genius, conceived without the prerequisite of a 
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seven yeats’ apprenticeship in a composing room. There always has 
been fine printing, but hitherto it has been confined to fine books; now 
the methods of fine printing are to be adapted to most books, and most 
advertisements. 

Such a movement will carry its full share of the ridiculous. During 
the craze for book-collecting that gripped the publishing trade between 
1925 and 1930 many things were done with the intention of achieving 
the ‘bizarre’ which were quite silly. Alleged ‘limited editions’, signed by 
the author and produced by the simple means of running off a few extra 
copies of each forme on a paper which looked ‘funny’ and expensive, 
appeared in shoals, often of books which had not the slightest preten- 
sions to such an honour. Private presses sprang up like mushrooms, 
and disappeared as quickly when the slump of 1931 forced collectors to 
keep their money in their pockets. But the improvements in typography 
which this new movement had achieved were not forgotten, and the 
fact remained that interest had been aroused in a number of people who 
previously had not known the difference between one type and another. 
A coherent, if small, body of public opinion had been created, and its 
voice began to be heard in the land. That it would turn a blind eye to 
postage Stamp Design was too much to expect. 

It was to the post-war development that this new movement belongs, 
and we shall find therefore that Stamp Design, and the motives urging 
the production of a new issue, takes a new turn, and enters on a new 
life. This New Zealand issue of 1915, therefore, marks the end of the 
age of the designer-engraver, an epoch which began on May 6, 1840. 
It is comforting to know that it compares so favourably with that first 
stamp of Frederick Heath’s, and that we should be comforted is a 
reminder of the remarkable series of vicissitudes that Stamp Design has 
weathered during those seventy-five years. 
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he Allied victory of 1918, and the hopes of future peace which 
_most people held as a result of the establishment of the League 


of Nations, did not call forth a host of Commemorative Issues. 
One dominion and only three colonies responded with special stamps, 
all of which were printed by de la Rue by typography. It was just as 
well, for printers were struggling against the task of keeping pace 
with abnormal demands while many of their best men were still in the 
army, and the world itself was in far too unsettled a state mentally 
for art or craftsmanship to settle down and assimilate such new 
influences as were bound to follow in the train of an upheaval of such 
magnitude. 


NEW ZEALAND, 1919 (xxvii, 324) 


The victory issue of six values was placed on sale in London at the 
end of 1919, before the departure of the New Zealand contingent, al- 
though it was not formally issued in the Dominion until the beginning 
of 1920. That there was scarcity of labour is shown by the fact that 
Perkins Bacon and Waterlow were called in to help de la Rue in engrav- 
ing the plates. Clearly they were working from designs supplied to them, 
and the designer, although he did not approach the standard set by 
Richardson, drew freely from Maori art for ornamentation. 

The six values fall readily into two groups, distinguished by their 
lettering. The first consists of the Penny, Threepence and Sixpence 
values. These are all allegorical or symbolic in subject, have no Maori 
ornamentation, and show NEW ZEALAND cut in reverse on a solid panel. 
The dates of the War appear on the Threepence and Sixpence stamps. 
The engraving of these stamps is particularly fine, and the designs are 
straightforward. The Halfpenny value is also allegorical, but it shows 
NEW ZEALAND in the thin, mannered lettering of the remaining Three- 
halfpence and Shilling values, and its engraving is not in the same class 
as the work of the first group. | 

There is a hint of a de Ja Rue influence in the design of the Three- 
halfpence and Shilling values which suggests that these stamps were en- 
graved as well as printed by that firm. The Threehalfpence shows on the 
right the face of a Maori of high birth, for he is elaborately tattooed and 
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weats the distinctive Huia tail feather. It is cleanly engraved in an oval 
from which the side segments have been cut away. The left half of the 
design contains sprays of palm with two carved heads peeping out 
between them. POSTAGE & REVENUE have been placed in a small panel 
at the top of the stamp, centred not on the left half of the design, nor in 
the middle of the stamp, but on a point halfway between the left-hand 
corner of the stamp and the point where the top of the oval cuts the 
upper frame line. This gives the stamp a curious lop-sided appearance, 
which is accentuated by the addition of vicrory, in a small white panel, 
centred on POSTAGE and REVENUE. The figure of value, in a solid 
square panel, occupies the left-hand lower corner, while NEW ZEALAND, 
in thin mannered letters with a curious tail to the second 4, is printed in 
a scroll across the bottom. In the One Penny a similar arrangement was 
made for the figure of value and the name of the Dominion, but the 
stamp was upright, and the engraver avoided extreme condensation of 
the lettering by dovetailing the left half of the second a into the angle 
of the Lt, a device which was to be repeated in 1922 for Virgin Islands, 
(xxv, 309), and provides further evidence of authorship. 

The Shilling value is a full-size, long stamp, as the Threehalfpence 
should have been, and the designer has produced a well-balanced stamp, 
with an attractive ‘Proper’ head. The ornamented framework is cleanly 
cut, and two delightful Maori ancestors loll out their tongues in the 
most approved manner. They are placed diagonally on top corner- 
pieces. Two lions, couchant in the best Trafalgar Square manner, sup- 
port the arched background to the King’s head, but over them wave 
the fronds of an island set far away in a tropical ocean. 


BAHAMAS, 1920 (xxvii, 325) 

The special issue, which appeared on March 1, 1920, is a straight- 
forward piece of de la Rue design. It is an elaboration of the idea of the 
King’s head and badge, but in an entirely new setting. The stamp is 
oblong, showing the King’s head in a circle on the left and the badge of 
the colony on the right. The badge, however, is cut exceedingly small, 
and although it appears in a shaped white panel of its own, it is over- 
shadowed by the great truss of bay-leaves on which it rests. These in 
turn were placed on a white box showing the figures of value; one is 
reminded of a stencilled packing-case awaiting shipment. As if this 
curious edifice were not enough, somebody has draped some more 
foliage over the top of the frame holding the badge. 

The circle is neatly placed inside an oval, and the space thus made has 

1 The significance of the designs borrowed from the Maoris are explained 
by Mr. M. N. Watt in Gibbons’ Stamp Monthly, viii, p. 207. 
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been pleasantly filled with a curved swelled ornament on the lines of the 
famous Klingspor printers’ rules. This oval is itself placed inside a 
cleared space so that it is given a narrow white frame line. Above it is a 
crown—cut with an unusual amount of detail against a scroll on which 
the word PEACE appears twice. BAHAMAS and POSTAGE appear across 
the bottom on a horizontal panel, but the words are cleverly divided, 
and the ampersand avoided, by breaking the panel into two with a 
scroll. The style of lettering recalls the first group of the New Zealand 
Victory stamps. 

While perhaps overloaded with detail and a little precious this design 
serves a useful purpose, for it established a new useful shape and style. 


BARBADOS, 1920 


One may easily imagine that Barbados were not likely to be left out 
of the fun.Their Victory issue appeared in September 1920, and it is 
kinder to leave it at that. Obviously it was inspired by the New Zealand 
issue, and de la Rue produced allegorical figures as requested. They even 
added to the top corner of the design for the lower values a mask-like 
lion’s head which all but lolls out its tongue. They printed postaGE, 
and also all the lettering of the design for the high values, in the New 
Zealand style; but they reserved for BARBADOS a quite hideous reversal 
of the shaped letters which had disfigured the issue of 1916. 

These stamps show signs of haste in their execution as well as in 
design, for the allegorical figures forming the centre-piece for both 
designs are coarsely cut; and it is not easy to find a specimen which has 
not filled up with ink during the printing. 


BRITISH HONDURAS, 1921 (xxvii, 326) 


Why this colony should suddenly blossom forth with a single Peace 
value of Two Cents is not clear, but de la Rue were evidently ordered to 
produce one on the Bahamas model, and they fulfilled their task efh- 
ciently. The head occupies the right half this time; it is surmounted by 
the crown, with scroll-work carrying the word PEACE twice as before, 
but given far more room because the crown remained as a circle, and 
the oval encasement was abandoned. Similarly more room was pro- 
vided for the badge, a full coat-of-arms in this case, by superimposing 
the tablet of value on the sheaf of laurel. A further improvement is 
made in the design of the tablet, which no longer suggests a packing- 
caseé. BRITISH HONDURAS in itself requires the whole width of the 
stamp for its accommodation, so POSTAGE & REVENUE, not for the first 
time in their lives, are given the humble position of adding weight to the 
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pedestal of the design by being printed in neat letters on a narrow panel 
immediately under the title of the colony. The same design was used, 
with the omission of PEACE, for a general Four Cents issue. 

This, the last of the Victory Commemoratives, is the best of them in 
design, but before we open the door to the new issues which had been 
in preparation for some time and were ready to see the light, in fact St. 
Kitts had appeared in 1920, we must examine another commemorative. 


BERMUDA, 1920 (xxvii, 328) 

de la Rue were very quick to develop a new idea, and the new issues 
of this reign have so far been mostly an extension of the King’s head 
and badge theory. The Barbados and British Guiana issues suggested 
that the normal upright stamp is too small for this scheme to be 
followed effectively, but the Peace stamps of Bahatnas and British 
Honduras had pointed out the suitability for this purpose of the old 
large size when printed oblong, and the point is rubbed home in this 
Bermuda Tercentenary issue, the first issue of November 1920. 

Officially it was designed by the Governor, but its main elements are 
typical of de la Rue’s normal work, although the Governor’s work is 
clearly to be seen in the choice of wording for the upper panel, BERMUDA 
COMMEMORATION STAMP, which takes us back in spirit to the curious 
emanations from Victoria designed by S. Calvert in 1854 and 1855. 
TERCENTENARY OF ESTABLISHMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE INSTITU- 
TIONS is also a bit of a mouthful, even if it is a terminological exactitude! 
de la Rue could not have printed British colonial issues for eighty years 
without becoming used to that sort of thing, and they took it in their 
stride, and made a very good job of it, helped by the charm that any 
Elizabethan ship in full sail must give to the stamp which it embellishes. 
The badge and King’s head were placed in ovals, side by side, the King 
being on the right, which seems to be the obvious position since the 
head is facing left. A large crown, holding its own against the general 
background of the design, is placed above it, attended by the inevitable 
laurels. The lesser mouthful is displayed on a curved panel, clipped a 
little clumsily behind the crown. The larger mouthful, in small reversed 
block letters, is engraved in two lines on a solid scroll panel across the 
bottom of the stamp, divided into two portions by a solid oval panel, 
heavily ornamented, containing the figure of value. 

The weak point of the stamp lies in the display of the all-important 
dates 1620 and 1920, which are relegated to the top corner in meagre, 
insignificant figures, which barely show up against the background. 
This is so untrue to de Ja Rue’s normal form that we hasten to attribute 
the arrangement to His Excellency. There were nine values, 
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For some reason the stamp was not considered to be sufficiently pre- 
tentious, and it was replaced in May 1921 by a recess issue of an entirely 
different design, a strange thing to happen to a Commemorative. Per- 
haps the prominence given to the dates in the new design give the clue 
to the mystery. The new stamp is a competent piece of work by H. J. 
Dale, distinguished for its control of the vast amount of wording, and 
much enhanced by being line engraved. 


ST. KITTS-NEVIS, 1924 (xxvii, 329) 


This is a very simple example of the new idea. It will be remembered 
that the 1903 issue had shown two symbols, the medicinal spring which 
is the badge of Nevis, and Columbus studying the island of St. Chris- 
topher through a telescope. Miniatures were engraved of each of these, 
Columbus was left with his anachronism, and they occupy the right- 
hand half of the design; seven values for Columbus and six for the 
nymphs. The King’s head in an oval with a beaded frame appears on 
the right. The crown is centred above the two sections, with POSTAGE 
and REVENUE supporting it on scrolls, with an appropriate background 
of flowers. ST. KITTS-NEVIS fills comfortably the usual bottom panel, 
and the figures of value occupy the usual corner boxes. There is no 
doubt that the increased size of the stamp, and the continued fashion of 
omitting any value in words, has greatly simplified the designer’s task. 
In designing the Bahamas Commemorative he had let his exuberance 
run away with him, but he has settled down very quickly. 


CYPRUS, 1924 (xxvii, 327) 


We have already noticed that Keyplate II was introduced to get over 
the problem raised by the fact that Keyplate I could not comfortably 
house POSTAGE & REVENUE. de la Rue’s solution for this new series was 
simple, and could well have served for a new standard design. They 
reduced the width of the background of the King’s head in order to 
provide two side panels, on which they engraved posTaGE balanced by 
& REVENUE in reverse block letters on a solid background. No attempt 
was made to conceal the words, but they lose undue prominence by 
becoming in the printing two bands of colour each side of the design. 
The octagonal no longer remained a suitable shape for the background, 
and it was changed to a shield. 


TRINIDAD, 1922 (xxvii, 330) 

After the Sudanese design of the Arab Postman had been reproduced 
in miniature in 1921, de la Rue turned their attention to Trinidad. The 
new design is built on the new model, the large stamp, this time with 
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the King’s head on the right and the badge on the left. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that the design is weak, because the badge, which 
shows Britannia perched on her pile of bales or boxes, is used as the 
complete subject of the stamp. It looks like a tableau from a sea-side 
pageant, against which somebody has stuck the King’s head on a shield 
surmounted by a large crown. Tablets of value were placed in the top 
right and bottom left corners, TRINIDAD & TOBAGO in small letters on 
a scroll in the top left corner, and POSTAGE & REVENUE at the bottom 
right. 

There is an evenness of engraving which accentuates the weakness 
in that it gives no contrast between the background and the cardinal 
features; this in its turn is bound to give a flatness to the printing, as 
there seems to be nothing to bring out in the design. 


ST. HELENA, 1922 (xxvii, 331) 

There is no weakness about this stamp, which appeared at the same 
time as the Trinidad issue of 1922. de la Rue were working to the 
design of T. Bruce, who retained the upright shape of the 1912 issue, 
itself an adaptation of de la Rue’s Edwardian design. The King’s head 
in miniature is centred at the top in a solid oval, surmounted by a large 
crown, the cross of which cuts into the framework. POSTAGE and 
REVENUE, in white condensed block letters, are balanced on each side of 
the crown, with the figures of value on shields in the top corners. These 
are linked to the crown with large winding scrolls, so as to complete a 
canopy to the rest of the design. By this arrangement the greater part of 
the area of the stamp is left for the main feature of the design, the interest- 
ing badge of the colony, showing a frigate lying at anchor under the 
lee of two precipitous rocks near Jamestown harbour. This is carefully 
engraved within a white frame, and is supported by a sheaf of Easter 
lilies on the right, and, on the left, by one of the many flowering plants 
for which the island is famous. These are engraved against a solid panel, 
which serves as a pedestal to the badge. The full force of the solid back- 
ground in giving life to the design is accentuated by engraving an edging 
in half line. This is a very handsome stamp, and is full of promise for 
the future issues. 


MALTA, 1922 (xxvii, 332) 

Once more de la Rue were working to the designs of others. The 
new issue of 1922 was caused by the granting of self-government to the 
colony at the end of 1921, and replaced the overprinted ‘Grenada’ stan- 
dard design. There were twelve values divided over two designs, which 
were the work of two Maltese, C. Dingli and G. Vella. Both are 
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allegorical, and while de la Rue have introduced certain characteristic 
features these tend to be in their less fortunate vein. In the lower values 
Melita, a vigorous figure with the cross of the Knights of St. John on 
her bosom, and bearing a huge rudder, stands out against a harbour 
background, with a lighthouse and a Gozo fishing-boat in the distance. 
The Union Jack and the badge of the colony are displayed on large 
shields at the bottom corners, each surmounted with a crown. 

The design for the higher values is less robust. It shows a drooping 
Britannia clasped somewhat awkwardly about the neck by a saintly 
maiden: the whole within a framework of Maltese Crosses. Allegorical 
designs, such as these and the Barbados Victory stamps, seem to be 
engendered in a world of their own, and have nothing in common with 
the general trend of Stamp Design. 


KENYA, 1922 (xxvii, 333) 

In 1922 the Hast Africa and Uganda Protectorates, which had com- 
bined in 1903 for postal services, were united as a single colony with the 
title of Kenya and Uganda. This called for a new issue of stamps. 

For the nine lower values de la Rue greatly improved the design they 
had originally engraved for the One Cent Straits Settlements of 1903. 
The inner frameline to the stamp was dropped, and also the prolonga- 
tion of the frameline of the oval so as to include the crown was aban- 
doned. The crown, against a background of jungle, is now placed on 
the white frame to the oval, the trees are greatly strengthened in detail, 
and KENYA AND UGANDA have been taken from the horizontal panel 
that has become so familiar and engraved against the jungle. The 
figures of value appear in reverse on solid panelling. 

Simple though it may be, this design gives clear evidence that there 
is a move to get away from some of the conventions that have been 
hampering the design of good stamps. On the other hand it must be 
admitted that the engraver was let down lightly by his taskmaster. The 
main point is that he took full advantage of his opportunity. 

For the high values, which were to be very high, including stamps to 
the face value of £100, de la Rue produced an original design. Follow- 
ing the prevailing fashion they used the large oblong shape, and made 
the King’s head, with its setting, the principal feature of it. They took 
a normal oval, placed it in a cleared space so as to supply a white frame, 
gave it a beaded border, and placed the whole in an outside solid frame 
which contained the words of value in white block letters, repeated at 
each side. A large, finely engraved crown is worked upwards from the 
outside frame so as to touch the top border of the design. In each corner 
are tablets containing the figures of value in reverse, and KENYA AND 
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324. The end of the Great War saw few Victory issues. The New Zea- 
land series was produced in London in 1919. 

32§. The Bahamas Peace issue of 1920 saw the first application of the 
King’s head and badge to a large, oblong stamp. 

326. The British Honduras Four Cents of 1921 was based on their Two 
Cents Peace issue of the same year. 

327. POSTAGE & REVENUE caused the final disappearance of Keyplate I 
in 1924, when the Cyprus stamps were re-designed. 

328. The first Bermuda Tercentenary series of 1920 set de la Rue a 
problem in lettering: it was designed by the Governor. 

329. In St. Kitts-Nevis of 1924 we have a good example of the King’s 
head and badge in a general issue. 

330. In 1922 Trinidad had adopted the idea: the badge formed the sub- 
ject of the whole of the background. 

331. Designed by T. Bruce, the St. Helena stamps of 1922 were a grand 
example of fine en épargne engraving, treated firmly. 

332. The Maltese issue of 1922 was designed locally, and commemo- 
rated self-government. 

333- Lhe Kenya and Uganda design of 1922 is a much-improved version 
of the Straits Settlements One Cent of 1903. 

334. In 1923 de la Rue produced a most ambitious design for Dominica, 
stretching the capabilities of typography to the limit in face of the 
growing challenge of the recess-printed pictorial stamps. 

335. Lhe St. Kitts Tercentenary of 1923 is another instance of the un- 
suitability of the typographic process for printing the fine detail of 
a landscape picture. 

336. Typography’s last effort in the Georgian era. The new Straits 
Settlements design of 1936 is a bald imitation of the Edwardian 
One Cent design. 
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TYPOGRAPHY: THE LAST PHASE 


UGANDA, restored to its panel, is engraved across the lower part of the 
panel and joins the lower tablets. The background shows bamboo in 
flower. This is a very good example of en épargne engraving, designed 
ated carried out by a man who is fully aware of the limitations of the 
process for which he was working. 


DOMINICA, 1923 (xxvii, 334) 

The new issue of 1923 is the most elaborate of the new ‘head and 
badge’ stamps. de la Rue evidently felt that they owed the colony some- 
thing for that terrible view of Roseau which had been inflicted upon it 
for the last twenty years, (xxii, 265), and they rose to the occasion. The 
head and badge are engraved in twin ovals a little larger than the normal, 
set in a cleared background shaped to suggest a pair of white shields. 
The crown is suspended in space above the junction of the ovals, under 
a canopy of scroll-work and laurel. The figures of value at the top 
corners are engraved in small oval panels set in a scroll ornament. 
DOMINICA and POSTAGE & REVENUE have an equally elaborate setting, 
in a shaped panel, supported and topped by ornaments, and flanked by 
two large floral excrescences. As a design it has been overdone, but one 
must remember that the writing is on the wall, warning the stamp 
world that the reign of typography is fast drawing to its close. de la 
Rue, as we shall see in the next chapter, had already produced the 
imaginative Jamaica series of 1919, Bradbury Wilkinson had re-entered 
the lists with their charming giraffe for Tanganyika, and Gambia had 
forsaken her keyplates for a new recess issue. We must forgive, there- 
fore, the exuberance of those who still pin their faith to typography as 
an honest and accurate process for the production of postage stamps, 
and let the world see what they can do. It is a remarkable production. 


ST. KITTS-NEVIS, 1923 (xxvii, 335) 


If more zeal, and more exuberance of imagination, had been shown 
in the design and printing of the 1923 Tercentenary issue of this colony, 
perhaps the writing on the wall might have been disregarded. Unfor- 
tunately de la Rue forgot the lesson that they had been taught by the St. 
Helena and Dominican issues, and attempted to produce a pictorial 
stamp by typography. It was a failure from the printing point of view, 
in spite of the fact that a chalk-surfaced paper was used. 

The style of the lettering for the name of the colony, and its general 
arrangement, is clear evidence that this stamp was engraved by the 
same man who did so well for Kenya and Dominica, but however good 
the workman he cannot, when engraving en épargne, give that same 
delicacy to distant mountains or brilliance to the surface of the sea which 
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comes so readily from intaglio, and he is denied the luxury of vignetting, 
a luxury which has shown itself to bea necessity in these pictorial stamps. 

The design is again a large oblong—we have almost forgotten the old 
‘normal’ upright—showing La Concepcion lying at anchor in Old Road 
Bay, with Mount Misery in the background. There was as much letter- 
ing as would make the toughest designer of American or Canadian 
commemoratives quail, but de la Rue set about it in an even-tempered 
manner, and solved their problem literally on classical lines. They set 
up at the side two very solid Ionic columns containing postaGE and 
REVENUE respectively, acting on the adage that one seldom notices 
what is immediately under one’s nose. These stand on solid bases, each 
with its tablet containing the figures of value, and joined by a long cop- 
ing containing the history of the Commemoration. 

ST. KITTS-NEVIS 1923, engraved in the Dominica style, occupies 
what was intended to be the keystone of the arch supported by the 
columns, but architecture had to give way at the vital point by the sub- 
stitution of sugar-cane in arrow for what should have been the cornices 
of the architrave. With more imagination this design could have been 
considerably improved, even if it was doomed at the outset. Can it be 
that there was a hidden hand directing the details, some official with a 
conception of Imperialism on the Roman model? And was the sugar 
in arrow a sop to some other official who had been to St. Kitts, and 
failed to see the Roman connection? Anyway, the writing in these 
columns reflected the writing on the wall. 


Ascension had a new issue in 1924 which is merely mother St. 
Helena with the lettering changed; and apart from the Malta issue of 
1926, already described, nothing happened for eleven years, when 
Straits Settlements issued a new series with the addition of Malaya to 
the title. It must have been touch and go as to whether this order went 
to the recess process, for 1935 was the heyday of the new pictorials. 
Probably typography won because of the large number of stamps re- 
quired, but the fact that new issues were being produced simultaneously 
for Perak, Salangor, Pahang and Negri Sembilan may have had some- 
thing to do with it. The sad fact remains that when we have examined 
these issues we shall have said goodbye to typography. There will be a 
few new designs to look at in the next reign, for typography will never 
completely die until Keyplate II is forgotten, but henceforward we 
must become recess-minded. And before long there will be yet another 
process to tackle, one fraught with the direst possibilities. And we shall 
find de la Rue, with Waterlow and Bradbury Wilkinson, fighting vali- 
antly against it, and we shall wish them God-speed. 
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STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, 1936 (xxvii, 336) 

The 1936 issue of fifteen values appeared immediately after the postal 
defederation of the states in the Malayan Peninsula, when the four 
principal states were given their own stamps, showing in most cases 
the heads of their Sultans, and putting them in this respect on the same 
level as Trengganu, Kelantan, Kedahand Johore. The only name dating 
back to the ‘tiger’ days which was not revived was Sungei Ujong. 

The new Sultan issues are attractive examples of carefully engraved 
ornamentation, and are typical of de la Rue’s best work. The Straits 
Settlements design does not reveal much planning; indeed it shows a 
studied avoidance of any elaboration that might have added to the time 
required to produce the die, and may have been an afterthought or 
rushed job. 

Prominence is naturally given to the word MALAYA, which is en- 
graved in bold sans serif letters on a solid ground across the head of 
the stamp. The figures of value are placed in rectangular tablets at the 
lower corners and, in a cleared panel joining them, sTRAITS SETTLE- 
MENTS is printed in two lines in meagre block capitals. The rest of the 
design consists of the King’s head in an oval, pitched too low on the 
stamp to maintain the balance, and two feeble palm trees. One can 
excuse this design when one looks at the other four, but it is a pity that 
it appeared at such a moment; it handed the cake on a plate to the 
recess process! 
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pelling it, has followed a distinct pattern. We have had ‘Formal 

or ‘Proper’ stamps, according to the treatment of the head of 
the monarch, but both have observed certain conventional methods of 
displaying the name of the colony, the figures or words of value, and 
of dealing with minor casualties such as Postage and Revenue. Any 
break from this tradition has not gone further than using the badge of 
the colony or some other symbol on the ‘Formal’ side, or an erratic 
excursion into Allegory on the ‘Proper’. And behind it all we have seen 
the stern conservative control of the official mind, for these stamps have 
been issued for the prime purpose of enabling a man to post a letter or 
parcel from one place to another at the rate, no less and no more, deter- 
mined by the post office. 

We have now got to consider a different type of stamp, often pro- 
duced for a different purpose, and relying much more than it should on 
a different kind of person for its existence. Our terms ‘Proper’ and 
‘Formal’ will only hold good as a distinction between two different 
schools of thought about design rather than the actual treatment 
adopted for any particular stamp. Our conservative official will give 
place to an enterprising colonial civil servant with advanced ideas, who 
knows that such-and-such a colony makes some {£2,000 a year out of its 
stamps and is anxious to go one better; he may even inaugurate a new 
issue by holding a local competition for stamp designers and inflicting 
the achievements of his enthusiastic amateurs on the unfortunate en- 
graver to copy, with modifications. These things would not be done 
merely to provide a local inhabitant of such-and-such a colony with a 
two cents stamp to stick on a two ounce letter. A vast network has been 
built up in the background, the marshalling-yard of the philatelist, now 
numbered by the million. In his wake stalk stamp-dealers by the thou- 
sand, stamp magazines by the hundred, and innumerable ideas for mak- 
ing or arranging a collection. New issues purchased complete in blocks 
of four with controls, or in pairs, or in singles: ‘first day’ covers, for 
which long queues have waited for hours on the day of issue, where 
complete sets, in singles or blocks, are stuck on envelopes and handed 
over to the post office clerk to cancel, on a gentleman’s agreement that 
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he will not unduly load his stamp with ink or bring it down with 
too heavy a hand. Clearly such-and-such a colony did so¢ make that 
£2,000 a year out of stamps sold to meet normal private or business 
demands! 

It is into this welter of competitive coloured prints in miniature that 
we, who have conferred equal rank on the Mauritius Post Office One 
Penny and Keyplate II, must enter in all humility. We need not be mis- 
led by our new surroundings into thinking that every new issue that 
appears is the ‘best ever’. If we warm gently to the appearance of each 
issue it will be because of the superb level of printing maintained by 
de la Rue, Waterlow and Bradbury Wilkinson, and it will not be long 
before we shall be able to detect two patterns controlling the designs: 


(a) The ‘Proper’, or Pictorial, School; where the designer, following 
continental practice, is interested in producing within the 
limits of a postage stamp an attractive picture or scene from 
the colony. The advocates of this ‘Proper’ style make no bones 
about their motives. They wish to sell pretty pictures, and they 
hope to use such pictures as propaganda for the purpose of 
stimulating the tourist trade, which is fast becoming a really 
important factor in the development of the economy and daily 
life of many of our colonies, or of ‘advertising the Empire’— 
whatever that may mean. 

(b) The Formalised Pictorial School; where the designer aims first of all 
at producing a stamp which shall serve as a government pro- 
missory note to render certain services, but nevertheless in- 
vests it with an atmosphere which identifies it closely with the 
colony of issue. This atmosphere may be achieved by a badge 
or symbol, or by a view or picture. 


Our first answer to the followers of the ‘Proper’ School would be 
that their activities are more faithfully performed by the poster, tourist 
booklet, picture-postcard, or even the humble cigarette-card. 

To the followers of the ‘Formal’ School we would point out that 
there is nothing new about their idea: only the scale on which it is to be 
put into practice is new. 

We must always remember that both schools were intended by their 
employers to produce the same sort of stamp; something really attrac- 
tive, if not startling; and it becomes increasingly clear that these same 
employers had not the smallest idea that their work could be approached 
from two points of view. Sometimes we shall find both schools repre- 
sented in the same series, and sometimes we ate hard put to it to credit 
a design to either school. On the whole the distinction is clear enough, 
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and because of the vital effect it has, however, on the trend of British 
Stamp Design it must be pursued. But first of all we must study the 
printers, for on them, rests the success of the series, whether or not they 
have played a constructive part in the designing of it. As they were well 
aware of their responsibility, and were guided both by a conscience and 
a long tradition of good work, we shall not be disappointed. 

The recess-printed stamps issued by the colonies of Great Britain 
from 1921 to the present day have been marked by a general standard 
of excellence in execution which has not been equalled by any other 
stamp-producing country. This high standard has been maintained by 
meticulous and accurate steel engraving, careful printing, and a remark- 
able faithfulness to colour. We can be confident, therefore, that if the 
stamps are not as good as they should be the fault is to be attributed to 
the design. 

Three firms shared practically all the contracts: de la Rue, Waterlow, 
and Bradbury Wilkinson. They are already well known to us, and have 
long traditions of stamp-printing behind them. Their work was even 
better in 1940 than it was when they first embarked upon their friendly 
rivalry. If we find any criticisms to make we are basing our observa- 
tions solely on the question of the design, and it is important to remem- 
ber that more often than not the printer had very little, if any, say in 
what the design was to be. He was given his instructions, frequently in 
the form of a finished artist’s drawing, and he had to interpret them in 
steel. Apart from the engraving of the King’s head, therefore, we cannot 
tell how much the printer has contributed to the design of a uniform 
design or an issue of various types. By their heads therefore shall we 
know them, for there is no internal evidence of style of lettering or 
quality of printing to help us, nor as students of design are we in a 
position to read the printer’s imprint on the stamp-edging. 


The King’s heads engraved by de la Rue 
de la Rue used five different dies in their recess-printed issues: 

DA A normal profile in the ‘Formal’ style following closely the detail 
of their standard typographical head, which in its turn was 
based on Bertram MacKennal’s coinage head. This is the head 
used for the early recess issues of Falkland Islands and St. 
Vincent, and for the majority of subsequent issues with a 
‘Formal’ head, (xxvi, 319, 321, 322). 

DB A medium-size profile in the ‘Formal’ style. This has a flattened 
forehead, and was used for the low values of the Gambia 
issue of 1922, (xxx, 362). 

DC A large-size profile in the ‘Formal’ style. This is a slightly idealised 
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version of DA, and first appears in the Turks Islands issue of 
1922. It was also used for the new Jamaican King’s head 
designs of 1929. 

DD A small-size profile in the ‘Formal’ style. This is a smaller version 
of DA, and was engraved for the Threehalfpence value in the 
Jamaica series of 1919. 

DE A small-size full face in the ‘Proper’ style. This is the only ‘Proper’ 
die used by de la Rue, and shows the head and shoulders of 
the King in the full dress of a Field-Marshal. The head is en- 
gtaved in the free style characterising de la Rue’s more recent 
work, and has a softness of detail which greatly enhances its 
value as a portrait. This softness is obtained by a liberal use of 
high lights, especially on the left-hand side, where the face is 
almost devoid of engraving. The background is intensified by 
clear and distinct cross-hatching. The features also are fuller 
and the forehead squarer when compared with the corre- 
sponding dies prepared by the other engravers. DE is a very 
fine portrait of the King in the closing years of his life, and 
first appeared on the four values which de la Rue contributed 
to the Ceylon issue of 193 5, (xxxii, 387). 


The King’s heads engraved by Waterlow 

In addition to the two special portraits prepared for the Rhodesian 
issues at the beginning of the reign Waterlow engraved the following 
dies: 

WX A normal profile in the ‘Formal’ style, corresponding to DA; 
Waterlow, however, worked on the medal head designed by 
Bertram MacKennal. The die, which was engraved for the 
higher values of the Northern Rhodesian issue of 1925, (xxx, 
361), is remarkable for the strong curved sweeps which not 
only form the hair at the back of the head, but are carried 
straight round to provide the shading for the neck. The whole 
treatment 1s vigorous, and the result would have been even 
more striking if the background had been more lightly 
shaded by way of contrast. This is borne out in an examina- 
tion of the three higher values of the Cayman Islands Cen- 
tenary issue of 1932, when the head was vignetted so that it 
could be printed in a second colour. 

WY A small-size profile in the ‘Formal’ style. This is a miniature ver- 
sion of WX, treated in the same manner, and used for the 
lower values of the Northern Rhodesia issue. It corresponds 
to DD. 
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WZ A small-size three-quarter face in the “Proper” style, first used for 
the British Guiana Centenary issue of 1931. Owing possibly 
to the angle of the face the head tends to be egg-shaped; a 
high light on the nose and a definite point to the beard help 
the illusion. It is a clean piece of engraving, but loses a little 
in likeness, (xxx, 368). Neither de la Rue nor Bradbury Wil- 
kinson engraved a die from the same angle, so that it cannot 
be compared with any of their work. 


Waterlow also engraved three other dies of the King’s head for single 
issues. A medium-size profile for the British Bechuanaland issue of 
1932, (xxxi, 376), and a medium-size full face for the Southern Rho- 
desia Jubilee issue, both in the ‘Proper’ style, are good likenesses and 
have been carefully engraved. For the head in the Nyasaland issue of 
1934 a departure from tradition was necessary because the leopard, 
which is the principal feature of the badge of the colony, faces left; the 
head therefore was turned; otherwise it is a smaller version of WY. 


The King’s heads engraved by Bradbury Wilkinson 


This firm began to come into the picture in 1927 when they engraved 
the single value issued by Barbados for their tercentenary. This was 
followed by the Cyprus centenary of 1928, and thereafter the firm takes 
its place as one of the regular printers of colonial issues. It is not until 
the reign of King George V1, however, that they begin to use standard 
dies for various issues. For the King George V issues they engraved no 
less than nine portraits, three of which are ‘Formal’. These, produced 
for the Cyprus centenary, the 1932 high values of Sierra Leone, and the 
South West Africa Jubilee issue are not based on the traditional Mac- 
Kennal heads, and are not very successful. They lack that formality 
which must be the very essence of a ‘Formal’ portrait. The Sierra Leone 
is indeed the poorest likeness to the King so far seen, and clashes badly 
with the WZ head of the low values. 

In 1934 they designed a stamp for certain of the values in the St. 
Helena centenary, which showed the four monarchs under whose 
reigns the island had been administered as a colony. For miniatures of 
Queen Victoria and King Edward they went to Canada for inspiration, 
but they honoured Perkins Bacon by selecting their portrait for the 
Newfoundland issue of 1932. 

Bradbury Wilkinson’s skill as engravers of ‘Proper’ portraits de- 
veloped rapidly during this short period. Their engraving of the New 
Zealand Jubilee issue is a fine piece of work, and when they came to 
make their contribution to the new Ceylon issue of 1935, they were 
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teady to produce a standard head, (xxxii, 388). They used it again in 
1936 for Bermuda, so that the close of the reign, though it prevented 
them from producing further standard dies, put them on an equal foot- 
ing with de la Rue and Waterlow when the time came to engrave the 
new dies of King George VI. 

This Ceylon issue, a rare instance of an issue being entrusted to two 
printers where there is only one process to be used, provides an interest- 
ing contrast between the two trends of design. In the meantime Brad- 
bury Wilkinson’s head, when compared with DE, is found to be rather 
stiffer and harsher in treatment than de la Rue’s, but firmer and more 
precise, particularly in the details of the uniform. 


Perkins Bacon had intervened in 1929 with a new issue for the Falk- 
land Islands which will be considered in its proper place. As may be 
expected, it bears the mark of their originality. The head, a small profile 
in the ‘Formal’ style, when compared with DD or WY reveals a certain 
‘foziness’. This is largely due to over-inking in the printing, owing 
probably to the fact that the engraving is too delicate. The clear-cut 
lines of shadow or the sweeps of shading to which we have become 
accustomed in the work of de la Rue or Waterlow are absent; that they 
afte necessary under modern printing conditions this stamp seems to 
prove. Judged purely and simply as engraving it is a fine piece of work. 

Perkins Bacon realised that something was wrong, and when we 
come to examine their Newfoundland issues of 1932 we shall find that 
they have entirely altered their methods. 


The quality of workmanship shown in the engraving of all these 
portraits makes it clear that the stamps themselves, from the printing 
point of view, will be beautifully executed. The influence of the 
printers themselves on the designs is not so easily traced, particularly 
when the stream is in full flood. We shall be tempted to credit all the 
good designs, and certainly all the attempts to establish some sort of 
uniformity in the design of any particular issue, to the printer, and to 
blame the amateur, or the photographer, or artist, or whoever else 
may have been called in to assist at the birth of a new ‘best ever’ series 
of pictorials, for anything that we do not like. The prospect at first is 
confusing, but the attempt to trace some definite trend of development 
does not become quite so hopeless if we classify them according to 
motive. 

There is one acid test: did the designer regard his stamp as a picture 
first of all, which had to contain certain other details, such as figures or 
words of value, the name of a colony or the head of the King, in order 
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to be a stamp? Or did he set out to design a stamp first of all, intended 
to serve a postal need in a British colony, which might contain by way 
of embellishment certain details representative of that colony’s interest, 
or even show typical scenes and scenery? Your amateur is likely to be 
attracted to the style of stamp indicated in the first test, the ‘Proper’ or 
Pictorial School. Your expert craftsman is likely to react to the second 
test, the ‘Formal’ or Symbolic School. Your philatelist, and the industry 
that has been built up round him, ought to find virtue in both schools, 
and he will; just as each School will inevitably produce outstanding 
examples of their own theories. And at the end of it all we shall dis- 
cover the perfect pictorial series, combining the best in each theory. We 
must always bear in mind, however, that the day of the individual uni- 
form design has almost come to an end: that one thinks in series. When 
therefore we do find a uniform design cropping up in this welter of 
pictorial effusion we shall be more than grateful for the respite. 
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THE PROPER PICTORIAL SCHOOL 
JAMAICA, 1920 


amaica had been scurvily treated by fate in the matter of her 

postage stamps. It was not until 1859 that she even had supplies of 

Great Britain stamps sent to her, and when her first issue was pre- 
pared for her in 1860 it was produced ‘on the cheap’; and yet this was 
the very heyday of the Classics, and the West Indies had been singu- 
larly favoured. Barbados and Trinidad boasted their famous Britannia 
designs: further west the Bahamas had a beautiful Chalon design, and 
within two years St. Vincent and Grenada were to be given the finest 
stamps that had so far been printed. Our largest possession in the West 
Indies had to be content with their poor laureated specimens; they were 
not even given Joubert’s charming Diadem V which first put in an 
appearance during that year. 

This ill-fortune, due largely to official indifference in the colony, per- 
sistently dogged the stamp issues of Jamaica, but after the Great War 
a strong Governor, Sir Leslie Probyn, delivered the philatelists from 
their bondage, and a new series, to which he contributed, was put in 
hand in 1920. It was different from anything that had yet appeared for 
a British colony, in that it formed a corporate effort on behalf of certain 
people in the colony to give the colony what it wanted, and in letting 
the world know what the colony was. 

The enterprise was supervised by the late Mr. Frank Cundall, whose 
knowledge of the history and manners of Jamaica is never likely to be 
surpassed. He conceived a series of pictures which should recapitulate 
Jamaica’s history: to these were added at the Governor’s instigation a 
stamp revealing the spirit of Jamaica and a stamp bearing the King’s 
head and full Jamaican title; to these last two were allotted the Five 
Shillings and the Ten Shillings value.? 

Of the subjects for the eleven pictorial values two were reproduced 
from special drawings, one from an old print and the remaining eight 
from photographs. The drawings represent a primitive Arawak Indian 
preparing cassava and Columbus landing on the island. Three of the 


1 The history of this issue is fully described in Jamaica: its Postal History, 
Postage Stamps and Postmarks, by various authors (Stanley Gibbons, London, 
1928). 
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photographs are topical, showing the Jamaica Exhibition of 1891, the 
most ambitious that any colony has staged, and Jamaican contingents 
embarking for the Great War and disembarking after it. The remaining 
five show three historical buildings and two monuments. The allegorical 
drawing for the Five Shillings shows Pan playing his pipe in sylvan sur- 
roundings typical of the Jamnaican inland scenery, with the constellation 
Aldeboran overhead, (xxviii, 337). The print originally selected for the 
Sixpence showed the proclamation of the abolition of slavery in 1836, 
but as it was considered that a widespread reminder of the old slave days 
might give offence a print showing the harbour at Port Royal in 1857 
was substituted. 

If the material for these subjects had been sent to de la Rue they 
would at this period undoubtedly have designed a special framework of 
a uniform shape which would have brought out the real significance of 
a stamp issue, and in that case it is on the cards that the Pictorial School 
would never have flourished. But the enthusiasts in Jamaica went 
further: except for the Threehalfpence, which bears all the hallmarks of 
the professional engraver, they designed the frames and lettering as well. 
Miss Cundall’s work was excellent and de la Rue interpreted her designs 
most faithfully in steel, but they are definitely frames to the pictures; 
that they contained such details of title and value that one would expect 
to find in a stamp is purely secondary. In the same way the question of 
size’or shape is made secondary to the consideration of getting the 
utmost possible value out of the picture. There are two very large 
oblongs, five large uprights of the size that had been adapted so widely 
for the high values of standard issues, three medium uprights and two 
medium oblongs. The Ten Shillings, the instructions for which were 
entrusted direct to de la Rue by the Governor, is an oblong of the large 
high value size. It is a remarkably fine bit of work, both in conception 
and execution, and is a stamp first and foremost; quite clearly and dis- 
tinctly the Ten Shillings stamp of Jamaica. 

That this series is full of interest and most attractive cannot be denied ; 
it is, as Mr. Cundall had intended, an epitome of Jamaican history; a 
travelling exhibition, if you like, that presents the colony to the world 
as surely as a modern documentary film; but is that the function of a 
series of Postage Stamps? We cannot labour this point further, but we 
shall find ourselves often wanting to ask that question. 

This series settled once and for all any question of the right process 
for Pictorial designs; the Halfpenny and Penny values were typo- 
graphed, and they lose considerably in detail and finish. 
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MALTA, 1926 

Although the Jamaica 1920 series aroused considerable interest it did 
not cause a stampede. The next move did not come until 1926, when 
Malta, whose first pictorials went back to 1899, abandoned their alle- 
gorical designs and produced a new series. 

The seven high values of the new issue were engraved by Waterlow, 
no doubt under instructions, for the treatment is so flamboyant, and the 
emphasis laid on the pictorial side of the design so intense, that it is 
hardly comparable with any of their work that we have so far examined, 
although for many years they had been printing stamps designed on 
these lines for foreign countries. 

Thete is no pattern in the series. The Two Shillings and Sixpence and 
Three Shillings values might be cousins, and the One and Sixpence, a 
noble picture of Saint Publius starting up from a lion on which he 
seems to have seated himself by accident, (xxviii, 338), goes back in 
tradition to the early scroll-work of the American designers. The Ten 
Shillings value is easily the best. It shows the restraint which the others 
so sorely need; and in the simplicity of its design, and in the excellence 
of the engraving of the vignette of St. Paul, ranks very high among the 
stamps of this kind. But when one starts to examine it we see at once 
that it contains the essential balance between function and appearance, 
and does not come under this School at all. A slight modification of the 
vignettes might have allowed the Two Shillings and Sixpence and Three 
Shillings to join the Ten Shillings, although one would perhaps stipu- 
late frst of all that MALTA on the Three Shillings should be brought up 
to the head of the stamp, as in the Two Shillings value. 


CYPRUS, 1928 

This Jubilee series is most important. Not only does it bring back 
Bradbury Wilkinson to the very first rank, but it shows the fullest pos- 
sible development of the theory of the ‘Proper’ School by the hands of 
a single artist-craftsman. In this case the highest value, One Pound, 
although it contains the King’s head, engraved in the ‘Formal’ style, is 
not thrown as a sop to the Formalists, for it is treated in precisely the 
same way as the head of Zeno the philosopher on the One Piastre. The 
badge of the colony, which might well have been formalised, is treated 
in the same way on the Six Piastres value. 

The quality of the engraving of this series is superb. For fineness and 
precision the detail of the cloister in the Four Piastres, (xxviii, 340), or 
of Richard Coeur de Lion in the Eighteen Piastres, (xxviii, 339), is 
never likely to be surpassed, and the antique twist to the lettering 
makes it particularly appropriate for a series which covers so wide a 
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range of history. The designer and engraver had clearly gained their 
experience on the issues which Bradbury Wilkinson had printed for 
Crete. 

Excluding the One Piastre and the One Pound one appreciates that 
any one of these designs would have made a perfect cover for a sump- 
tuous souvenir catalogue of a Cyprus Exhibition, or even a tourist 
booklet. This is the introduction of commercial art of the highest kind 
to Stamp Design, and in introducing it Bradbury Wilkinson not only 
established themselves among the ‘Big Three’ of recess printing, but 
interpreted at one stroke the whole spirit of the ‘Proper’, or Pictorial, 
School. Possibly their long abstinence from printing stamps for British 
colonies gave them the new outlook that was required for such a revo- 
lutionary achievement, for it would be too much to think that de la Rue 
could have given Jamaica in 1920 what Bradbury Wilkinson gave 
Cyprus in 1928; they had been steeped too long in the traditions which 
they had helped so efficiently to establish. 

The Cyprus issue of 1928 is also important in that it gave fresh im- 
petus to the growing tendency of colonies to indulge in commemora- 
tive issues. It is true that we have been preserved from the habit of 
commemorating in stamps the most obscure occasions, and we owe a 
debt of gratitude to the authorities at the Colonial Office and the Post- 
master General that we have not followed the examples of the U.S.A., 
France or Italy by flooding our post offices with pretty pictures at every 
possible opportunity. Colonial tercentenaries are understandable and 
some degree of recognition should be encouraged, but the issue of ten 
sumptuous stamps to celebrate fifty years of British rule makes one 
wonder how far this enthusiasm may lead us. 


BAHAMAS, 1930 (xxviii, 341) 

Bradbury Wilkinson’s effort for Cyprus was no flash in the pan, and 
they had not to wait long before they were given another grand oppor- 
tunity, the celebration by the Bahamas of their Tercentenary. 

We can detect in the design, which was uniform for the five values, 
the same craftsmanship, both in designing and engraving, as distin- 
guished Cyprus: the same open treatment of the subject: the bold, com- 
mercialised lettering of BAHAMAS displayed across the top: the simple 
background carrying the badge of the colony as it were on a plaque: 
and the solid figures of value in the bottom corners, giving weight and 
power to the design, with the three dates displayed bravely aloft: a 
solemn, monosyllabic celebration if ever there was one, calling vigor- 
ously upon the imagination. And the imagination that can so easily con- 
jure up all that this stamp conveys will also supply the wholesome 
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reminder that in spite of its magnificence it is a humble stamp, meant to 
cover the passage of a letter from one person to another. 


BRITISH NORTH BORNEO, 1931 


Clearly Waterlow were not going to view this new incursion without 
doing something about it, and the choice of a fifty-year Jubilee as an 
occasion for a new issue of ten values did not escape the notice of other 
stamp-producing countries, particularly one with such a pictorial record 
as North Borneo. The Jubilee of the Company’s Charter was celebrated 
on January 1, 1931, by an issue of eight values, and the loss of two 
values to Cyprus was compensated by a gain of one quarter of an inch 
in the depth or width of the stamps. 

It might be argued that this series is not a true product of the Pic- 
torial School: that the frameworks, though slightly different for each 
value, are designed on a single plan in a manner that can leave no pos- 
sible doubt as to the intention of the series, even if POSTAGE & REVENUE 
had not been included. Furthermore, the three highest values show the 
Arms of the Company, and nothing could be more ‘Formal’ than that. 
This is all perfectly true, but nobody but a pedant could apply the term 
‘Formal’ to so pretentious a series, nor could anybody with the normal 
degree of imaginative reasoning describe the Six Cents as anything else 
than a picture of an orang-outang. On these terms the series has been 
included in this chapter. 

Waterlow’s work is magnificent, and goes straight back to the best 
of the bank-note printer’s issues of the closing years of the last century. 
As such it is definitely ‘period’ and throws down exactly the sort of 
challenge that we should expect Bradbury Wilkinson’s revolutionary 
ideas to evoke. 


SOUTH WEST AFRICA, 1931 

The first-fruits from the Cyprus harvest in the form of a regular as 
opposed to special issue came to Bradbury Wilkinson from South West 
Africa, where hitherto overprinted South African issues had sufficed, 
Altogether there were fourteen values, including the two air stamps, 
and ane only has to concentrate on the borders or frames to realise that 
the picture was the thing that mattered. They are the most motley col- 
lection, and at the end of an examination one is left in bewilderment. 
Each bears soUTH WEST AFRICA, the figures of value, and POSTAGE; or 
the equivalent in the Afrikander version, for this is one of the bi-lingual 
series. It is the restless treatment of the letterpress and ornaments that 
is so disturbing. In the case of the One and Threepence value the name 
of the colony was left out of the frame and was overprinted with the 
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vignette in the second colour, which produces a more than curious 
effect in that the vignette is printed in violet and the frame in yellow, 
(xxix, 350). 

The pictures themselves cover an equally wide range of geography 
and natural history, and on the whole one must admit that this series 
expresses the worst side of the Pictorial School. One looks in vain for a 
single value to which one can point as a well-balanced, workmanlike 
design. The best frame is undoubtedly the Ten Shillings, which would 
have been a simple and effective means of displaying any of the subjects 
except that allotted to it, the Welwitschia Plant, an evil-looking, devil- 
fish sort of affair which would throw any stamp off its balance. Clearly 
the Cyprus and Bahamas designer, or engraver, was not concerned in 
this series. 


BRITISH GUIANA, 1931 

This was the next colony to unload a commemorative issue on the 
market, which was now beginning to lick its lips. The printing of the 
five values was entrusted to Waterlow, and the result is most interest- 
ing, for it gave a new turn to the design of stamps for normal colonial 
issues. The series therefore became half ‘Formal’ and half ‘Proper’, and 
though the ‘Formal’ stamps are not due to be considered here they do 
fall into place, for they reveal how fine is the shade of difference between 
the two Schools, and how the ‘Formal’ can be made to combine the 
most desirable features of the ‘Proper’ without losing sight of its 
essential function. We can dismiss the two pictorial designs briefly: they 
are the forebears of the average colonial stamp which has been pre- 
pared from a photograph and contains the minimum amount of matter 
that can distract from the interest, or prettiness, or picturesqueness— 
whichever you will—of the subject of that photograph. In this case 
there was an unusual amount of distraction, for the three provinces that 
make up British Guiana had to be mentioned by name, and also the two 
dates marking the centenary. The subjects selected were a ricefield being 
ploughed and the public buildings at Georgetown; in the latter case the 
engraver was careful to remove the festoon of telegraph and telephone 
wires which an enterprising local authority has draped in front of them. 

The Two Cents and Four Cents design, the latter was repeated for 
the Dollar, are in a different category altogether, (xxx, 368). The stamps 
show the King’s head ‘Proper’ (WZ) in an oval at the head, flanked by 
scrolls with the dates, to which it is looped by larger scrolls containing 
the title of the colony. The figures of value, with CENTS engraved 
beneath, occupy solid tablets at the bottom corners of the design. 
The words POSTAGE & REVENUE are engraved on a solid horizontal 
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panel across the bottom. In the background, occupying a large area of 
the stamp, it is true, but nevertheless in the background, are very neat, 
finely engraved vignettes, depicting an Indian shooting fish with a bow 
and arrow, and a panoramic view of the mighty Kaieteur Falls. These 
also were prepared from photographs, but they do not carry the hall- 
mark of photographic art, and interesting though they are they fit in so 
well with the design that they are quite unobtrusive and do not throw 
the stamps out of balance. 

As a prototype to the best of the work of the ‘Formal’ School these 
stamps are of great interest, and give this Centenary issue quite an 
unsuspected importance. Waterlow were contributing more to the 
development of British Stamp Design than they probably realised at 
the time, and the effect was immediate, for we shall find ourselves classi- 
fying the Centenary Issues of 1932 as ‘Formal’; the two Centenary Issues 
of 1933, however, are in a very different category. 


JAMAICA, 1932 

Three new designs were ordered for the Twopence, Twopence Half- 
penny and Sixpence values, and Waterlow provided fine engravings of 
the three photographs selected, all of them showing beauty spots 
familiar to tourists, who were beginning to be attracted to Jamaica in 
considerable numbers. These were clearly ‘poster stamps’ and unusually 
well executed; they only call for the substitution of a slogan for 
POSTAGE & REVENUE in order to make them perfect of their kind. This 
slogan was supplied in the form of a postmark, inviting the recipient of 
the letter to explore the beauties of the Land of Sunshine, (xxviii, 342). 


FALKLAND ISLANDS, 1933 


This was to be a great year for Bradbury Wilkinson, who engraved 
and printed three of the five new issues; Waterlow and de la Rue had to 
be content with one apiece. The Falkland Islands Centenary stamps ate 
a model for the real pictorial issue, which has now come to stay. The 
designs were prepared in the colony by Mr. G. Roberts, and consisted 
of nine photographs covering the scenery and fauna of the islands, a 
map, a badge, and the head and shoulders of the King in the full unt- 
form of a Colonel of the Gordon Highlanders, taken from a photograph 
published in the I//ustrated London News. Mr. Roberts also planned the 
frames for these twelve stamps. 

The series was received with acclamation; particularly warmed were 
the hearts of those who dream that one day the stamps for His Majesty’s 
mail from the Channel Islands to the Shetlands may sport a view of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral or the Norfolk Broads! The engraving is superb, for 
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Mr. Roberts gave the printers every opportunity of exercising their 
gteat skill, especially in the Ram on the Halfpenny and the Iceberg on 
the One Penny, (xxviii, 346); the lettering is also extremely sound and 
logically displayed. The designer was content to let the pictures speak 
for themselves, and to confine his frames to the plain duty of reducing, 
or raising, them to the level of Postage Stamps. He resisted any tempta- 
tion towards embellishment, and in so doing produced a series of dis- 
tinction and character; he also revealed the special aptitude of that 
remarkable bird, the penguin, to make a perfect pictorial stamp, (xxviii, 
345)- 

The Falkland Islands Centenaries make an interesting comparison 
with Waterlow’s designs for the Malta high values, or Bradbury Wil- 
kinson’s own South West Africa issue; Mr. Roberts’ style wins the day. 


SIERRA LEONE, 1933 

This is much more of a ‘hotch potch’ affair. Here again the stamps 
were designed in the colony, by Father Welch, and the brave story that 
they tell inevitably imparts a restlessness to any one individual design 
which no amount of skill can prevent. There are thirteen values, and 
they follow very much on the lines of the Falklands Islands issue: a 
map, the Arms, the King (a ‘Proper’ head this time, but lacking the 
character of the portraits based on the MacKennal heads): six views: 
an allegorical subject, depicting the abolition of slavery which the issue 
celebrates: two quasi-allegorical pictures of Sierra Leone to-day in con- 
trast: and finally the badge of the colony, the elephant and his tree, him- 
self come to life and trumpeting a challenge to captivity, (xxviii, 343). 

Although the centenary was coupled with the death of William 
Wilberforce there was no portrait of that great apostle of freedom, and 
so Bradbury Wilkinson’s engraver was robbed of the chance of showing 
his real worth in a miniature engraving of Lawrence’s famous un- 
finished portrait. On the whole Father Welch did not give Bradbury 
Wilkinson quite the same chance as they received from Mr. Roberts, 
but their work on the vignettes of the Fivepence and Sixpence values is 
superb. 


TRANSJORDAN, 1933 

This is another issue made up from photographs and frames that have 
been locally designed, and the introduction of an Arab artist, Yacoub 
Sakker, for the frames at once removes them from the category of ordi- 
naty pictorials. The One Pound is a typical arabesque stamp, showing 
the head of the Emir in an oval, with ornamental spandrels to complete 
the rectangle. This is in turn surrounded by a frame of fine filigree, 
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broken at the corners by the tablets of value, in English at the bottom, 
and in Arabic at the top. The title of the territory appears in horizontal 
panels across top and bottom, in English and Arabic respectively; a 
fine stamp, beautifully engraved. 

The frames designed for the six lowest values and for Fifty Milli¢mes 
are excellent; they show up the vignettes and give the exact atmosphere 
which is necessary in these pictorial issues to reveal what part of the 
world they come from. The frame for the Five Hundred Milliémes at 
first sight provides a puzzle. It shows the ruins of the Great Treasury at 
Petra, set within an arch formed by heavy decorated columns and archi- 
trave, but not vignetted. The explanation is that both building and 
frame are reproductions of those ancient remains, carved out of the 
naked rock, which lured Charles Doughty into the desert and gave us 
the greatest travel-book of all time. The conception is too precious to 
be wholly successful, (xxviii, 344). 

In the Fifty Milli¢mes design, the only ugly one in the series, Brad- 
bury tripped up by including in their vignette too much foreground 
and too little sky. As a result the three stars are pitched too high in the 
oval oblong which contains them, and the design loses balance. 

Another point which worried the engraver was the insertion of the 
English translations of the titles of the various scenes. These appear in 
minute letters here and there, sometimes beyond the outside frame of 
the design, a method long popular with the designers of issues for 
France and her colonies or dependencies. 


ST. HELENA CENTENARY, 1934 

For this series Bradbury Wilkinson more than lived up to the fine 
reputation they had established for engraving. The vignettes are indeed 
exquisite, and reveal a fineness of detail and perfection of execution 
which no other firm has yet equalled. The various frames also are well 
planned to place the vignette in a handsome setting, and use is made of 
the second colour in fortifying the vignettes. One frame, which was 
used as a basis for five values, is of particular interest in that it shows 
Bradbury Wilkinson’s selection of, presumably, the best ‘Proper’ heads 
from stamps: the Canadian 1897 issue for Queen Victoria, the Canadian 
Edwardian head, turned to face right, and the Perkins Bacon head 
engraved for Newfoundland in 1932, and reproduced by Waterlow 
for Bechuanaland at the end of the same year. 

From the pictorial point of view two values are specially interesting: 
the One Shilling, which is an engraving of a landscape in two colours 
with the minimum of lettering superimposed and the dates tucked away 
in the corner, (xxviii, 347), and the Two Shillings and Sixpence, which 
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337. Lhe Jamaica 1920 issue saw the introduction of the purely pictorial, 
or ‘exhibition’, series of postage stamps, printed by de la Rue. 

338. The high values for the Malta series of 1926 were printed by Water- 
low. They show a reversion to the old style of scroll-ornament. 

339, 340. Bradbury Wilkinson came to the forefront in a single bound 
with the magnificently engraved Cyprus Jubilee issue of 1928. The 
designs repeat the best in contemporary commercial art. 

341. Bradbury Wilkinson reproduced the same quality of work and 
design in the Bahamas Tercentenary issue of 1929. 

342. Waterlow’s three Jamaican values of 1932 are entirely commercial 
in conception; they are ideal posters for a colony engrossed in 
developing her tourist trade. 

343. Sierra Leone celebrated in 1933 the centenary of the abolition of 
slavery. The stamps were designed locally by Father Welch and 
engraved by Bradbury Wilkinson. 

344. The frames for the Transjordan series of 1933 were designed 
locally, by Yacoub Sakker. The 500 Milliémes shows as a vignette 
one of the famous Petra rock-carvings. 

345, 346. The Falkland Islands Centenary issue of 1933 was again de- 
signed in the colony by G. Roberts. He drew the frames and 
supplied photographs for the vignettes. 

347. The One Shilling value in the St. Helena Centenary issue of 1934 
is a typical example of a fine landscape design. Apart from the 
dates in the top corners all lettering has been engraved against 
the background of the picture, and the framework merges into the 
picture. 
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provides the inevitable historical link. This is a fine engraving of Saint 
Helena herself, framed with a classical arch, and bearing all the signs of 
the workmanship, both in design and engraving, that startled us with the 
Cyprus Commemorative Issue. This is a well-balanced design, and a 
model of its style. 

As ST. HELENA, the two dates, and the figures of value were all the 
lettering stipulated, the protagonists of the purely pictorial design had 
matters all their own way. It is interesting to see, however, that Brad- 
bury Wilkinson suppressed their tendency to indulge in bizarre, or 
quaint, lettering. 


BRITISH GUIANA, 1934 

It was not to be expected that, once having tasted the delights of a 
recess-printed Centenary issue, British Guiana would return to their 
typographed King and badge general issue with complacency, especi 
ally as it had had a life of over twenty years. Moreover the opening of 
the new road from Bartica to the Potaro River, which brought the great 
Kaieteur Fall within a three days’ journey from Georgetown, had 
placed British Guiana on the map as a land worth visiting and develop- 
ing. The new stamps came opportunely, and may claim to be the first 
of the Empire’s advertising issues. 

The successful Kaieteur Fall and Indian Fishing designs were re- 
tained, and greatly improved by the dropping of the Centenary refer- 
ences. The King’s head was added to the ricefields design, in the 
left-hand top corner, but the general treatment of the framework and 
lettering rob it of that balance essential to the really ‘Formal’ design, and 
the picture does not become subsidiary. This same criticism holds good 
for the new Six Cents and Sixty Cents, and in a less degree to the One 
Dollar. The new Twenty-Four Cents is, however, an excellent example 
of a first-class ‘Formal’ stamp of the new School, worthy to stand with 
the Kaieteur Fall design. 

For the moment, however, our chief interest centres in the five purely 
pictorial designs, especially the Three Cents, showing gold diggers at 
wotk, and the Ninety-Six Cents, a reproduction of an oil-painting of 
Sir Walter Raleigh and his son, the boy who lost his life up the Orinoco 
in the last ill-fated expedition of 1617, (xxix, 349). The artist of this 
picture is unknown, but the style suggests that he was one of the Dutch 
or Flemish artists frequenting the English Court at this time. The date, 
1602, is too late for Antony Mor and too early for van Dyck. 

It would have been impossible to treat either of these subjects formally: 
the Three Cents because of the wide range of the original photograph, 
which could not have been reduced, and the Ninety-Six Cents because 
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of its subject. They are both of them excellent examples of Waterlow’s 
finest work, showing restraint when they might have been so easily 
spoilt by any hint of the use of florid ornament. The engraving of the 
Ninety-Six Cents may not be quite up to the standard of Bradbury 
Wilkinson’s work for the Cyprus Jubilee, but it is exceedingly fine. The 
Twelve Cents is the best of the remaining three, for it is well balanced, 
and had the Starbroek Market possessed a smaller tower it might have 
been treated with advantage on the same lines as the Twenty-Four 
Cents. 

There is no doubt that engravers and printers alike performed most 
faithfully the task entrusted to them, and this series is still one of the 
best of the advertising type. 


CYPRUS, 1934 


Two months later Waterlow engraved and printed an issue of eleven 
values which, although purely scenic, is full of archaeological interest. 
There is a hint of the influence of the Jubilee issue in the designs for the 
Nine Piastres and Eighteen Piastres, and in the adoption of the special 
lettering for CYPRUS; PIASTRES, in the same style of lettering, was also 
added to the figures of value. The King’s head (WY) appears in the top 
right-hand corner of five of the designs. 

A series of this kind can only be examined in detail for the interest of 
each particular subject chosen, and when we have finished such an ex- 
amination we are not really much better off than if we had been given 
the original photographs, except to note the high standard of engraving 
which has now become the rule. We may, however, wonder at the in- 
clusion of a ‘forest scene’ as the subject for the highest value. It shows a 
large tree, perhaps a cypress, printed in black, through which one sees 
in the distance some low, tree-clad hills printed in vivid green. No 
doubt this is a faithful reproduction of a photograph given to Waterlow 
amongst the others, and they had no option but to use it, but one 
wonders to what limit of banality the pictorial stamp may not reach, even 
at this early stage of the ‘Proper’ School’s development, (xxix, 348). 


SUDAN, 1935 


The fiftieth anniversary of the death of General Gordon was cele- 
brated by a special issue of nine values, covered by three designs. While 
it might be claimed that a Centenary rather than a Jubilee is a fitter 
subject for a Commemorative Series there is much to be said for 
commemorating an individual person when there are still people alive 
who remember him, and the results of his labours are fresh in our 
experience. Nobody will deny the Sudan’s debt to Gordon, nor his 
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right to share with Cecil Rhodes and Robert Louis Stevenson the 
honour of appearing on postage stamps of the British Empire. 

For the four lower values de la Rue engraved a large full-faced por- 
trait in the full dress of Governor-General, wearing a fez. It is remark- 
able for the varied shading of the features and the careful treatment of 
the light on the background. The English inscriptions, comprising 
SUDAN, POSTAGE and the figures and words of value, are arranged so 
that they control the left-hand side of the stamp, while the Arabic equi- 
valents occupy the right. This is a very happy solution of the bi-lingual 
problem. The lettering is very clearly cut, and has been shaded when 
revetse and outlined when solid. posraGcz in English and Arabic 
balance eachother in white panels on each side, and are separated from 
the head by a neat ornamented border. GORDON 1833-1835 has not 
been allowed to disturb the balance of the design, and has been en- 
gtaved in neat block letters in a space cleared for it across the bottom 
of the portrait. This design is exactly right for the occasion, and is a 
highly competent piece of work. 

The remaining designs are purely pictorial, although the stamp for 
the Twenty Piastres and Fifty Piastres is so large that there is room 
for a miniature head of Gordon in the top right-hand corner of the 
picture. The stamps had to be large, for they show the wide sweep of 
the frontage of the Gordon Memorial College in one case, and the 
famous incident of the memorial service held in the ruins of the Palace 
at Khartoum immediately after the Battle of Omdurman, so vividly de- 
scribed by G. W. Steevens, a splendid example of engraving by de la 


Rue, (xxix, 355). 


NEW ZEALAND, 1935 

No less than eleven designers were employed in the preparation of 
the new pictorial issue of fourteen values, and we cannot expect to see 
any sign of planned efficiency; but we may look forward to getting four- 
teen interesting stamps, and we are not disappointed. New Zealand’s 
reputation for good stamps goes back to the Waterlow pictorials of 
1898, for we must now regard Humphrys as belonging to the remote 
period of Classical Antiquity, and we may guess that each of those 
eleven designers had a look at these famous stamps before they got to 
work; also they all realised the priceless asset that New Zealand has 
inherited in Maori craftsmanship. 

Like its predecessor, the 1935 pictorial series is an exhibition piece 
and it follows the general run. Three birds, a lizard and a sword-fish, 
the latter hooked as an invitation to the big-game fisherman, make the 
usual fauna contribution, (xxix, 352, 353). Folk-lore claims four inter- 
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348. The Cyprus issue of 1934 developed the idea already noticed in the 
St. Helena One Shilling, (xxviii, 347). The colouring of the vig- 
nette was extended to the framework, where it provides a second 
tint. 

349. Waterlow’s issue of 1934 for British Guiana included a reproduc- 
tion of an oil-painting of Sir Walter Raleigh by an unknown Eliza- 
bethan artist. The son lost his life on the ill-fated Amazon expedi- 
tion. 

350. Bradbury Wilkinson experimented with several styles of curious 
lettering in the South West African issue of 1931. The One Shilling 
and Threepence is a rare instance of the name of the colony being 
included in the vignette. 

351-354. Four examples from the pictorial issue of New Zealand, 1935. 
They were all designed locally, and show the intrusion of the prin- 
ciples of commercial art into Stamp Design. 353 might well be a 
design for the cover of a magazine. 

355. de la Rue’s magnificent designs for the Gordon Jubilee issue of 
Sudan in 1935 included the famous scene of the memorial service 
held before the ruins of the Palace at Khartoum immediately after 
the battle of Omdurman. Although pictorial in conception the 
design retains the atmosphere of formalism which de la Rue never 
abandoned. 

356. Bradbury Wilkinson produced the classic series of purely pictorial 
stamps for Trinidad in 1935. The attractive pictures were dis- 
ciplined by an equally attractive frame. 

35:7. Bermuda’s issue of 1936 had examples of formal as well as purely 
pictorial stamps. The Twopence is clearly of the poster variety. 
Much comment was aroused through the selection of an American 
yacht for the subject of the vignette. 

358. The Bermuda Sixpence is the tourist stamp par excellence. It is also 
a magnificent example of Bradbury Wilkinson’s fine engraving. 
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esting stamps connected with the Maoris, (xxix, 354), the British settler 
claims one for his wheatfields, and the magnificent mountain scenery is 
given two large designs. Finally a historical subject, Captain Cook land- 
ing at Poverty Bay, is given one of the high values. These exhibitions in 
stamps are taking up a general pattern, and we shall see that, as in 
British Guiana and Sudan, at least one historical scene will be regarded 
as a hallmark in any respectable pictorial series. 

The designs selected are all good, and all carefully engraved. Particu- 
larly remarkable is the engraving of the vignette in the Twopence Half- 
penny value. With the judicious use of the white paper and very clever 
shading the engraver has produced an impressionist picture, startling 
in its intensity, (xxix, 351). In contrast the snow-capped mountain on 
the Three Shillings value has been executed with the mechanical pre- 
cision of a photographically engraved half-tone block, and we have a 
most realistic picture. It seems barely credible that both these stamps 
are the work of the same man. 


TRINIDAD, 1935 


The last specimen of any line of development in Stamp Design has 
the knack of being the best. We have discovered this several times 
already, and we find it again in the case of the type of pictorial we have 
been examining in this chapter. It is only fit and proper that Bradbury 
Wilkinson, having accepted the challenge of the Jamaica amateurs, 
should be privileged to produce the classic series, for in this 1935 general 
issue of Trinidad they have shown how nine purely pictorial stamps can 
nevertheless be welded into postage stamps. This they achieved by 
designing a uniform frame for the pictures, a frame which was well 
balanced, sufficiently unassuming to let the pictures have the chief say 
and yet intrinsically important as branding those pictures with the 
dignity of being an official document. The frame provides an arch for 
the vignette, and in certain instances the ink in which it was printed 
was used for a second colour-printing in the vignette itself, with con- 
siderable success. 

TRINIDAD & TOBAGO ate printed in a curving scroll across the top, 
ranging in width with the arch of the vignette; the expanded lettering 
has been cut with restraint, and is very neat. The figures and words of 
value in square tablets with rounded corners fit into the bottom corners; 
the figures are large, cut in reverse, with slight shadows against a line 
background, and CENT or CENTS is cut underneath them in the tablet 
in white block letters. It will be remembered that this method of indi- 
cating the value in words was first introduced by Waterlow in the 
British Guiana Centenary issue. It is the most logical solution of the 
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problem, and a great improvement on the old method of using a single 
letter as an abbreviation. This is typical of the sort of improvement 
which was being made in type-setting, and reflects the war to the death 
that had been declared against redundant full points, abbreviations, 
loose punctuation and uneven spacing. 

POSTAGE & REVENUE, given the same value as TRINIDAD & TOBAGO, 
and in the same type, are engraved on a cleared horizontal strip in the 
panel joining the tablets. The background to the lettering is given up to 
the principal products of the colony; on the left two oil-derricks and a 
coconut palm spring up from a pedestal of grapefruit, and are balanced 
on the right by a cocoa-tree and sugar-cane. This all sounds crude, but 
in practice it is grouped so carefully, and engraved so finely, that it 
makes an ideal frame for a series of this sort. 

There were eight reproductions of scenery from photographs plus 
the inevitable historical subject, in this case a romantic and highly 
coloured picture of Sir Walter Raleigh discovering the Pitch Lake, 
(xxix, 356). This picture, unlike its British Guiana cousin, has no 
historical background, for it is based on a coloured illustration from 
a modern boy’s story-book, which had already proved its worth as a 
poster in several exhibitions in London. However, it made an admirable 
stamp and has proved extremely popular in the juvenile section of 
philately. It also overshadowed the rest of the vignettes, which are 
rather dull. The names of the places are printed in a tiny type at the 
bottom of the vignettes, but on the same plate as the frame. The descrip- 
tion of the Eight Cents vignette is misleading, for the insertion of the 
comma in QUEEN’S PARK, SAVANNAH suggests that there is a town in 
Trinidad called Savannah containing a Queen’s Park. 

We need not speculate as to how this series would have looked if it 
had been formalised. The experiment, as we shall see, was made in the 
next reign, and the stamp had to be increased in size, and an unusually 
large King’s head used, before those pictures could be driven into 
second place. The fact that the operation was carried through is an in- 
dication that, for the moment at any rate, the purely pictorial series has 
had its day; but we can reserve any show of emotion until we have seen 
how good a formalised series can be, and how completely it can fulfil 
the function that the protagonists of the pictorial stamps have tried to 
achieve. That they have changed the whole face of British Stamp 
Design is undeniable, and not even the most ardent admirer of the 
Wyon-Joubert tradition will regret their incursion on those sacred 
pastures. But first of all we must examine the last general issue of the 
reign, the six designs which Bradbury Wilkinson engraved for Ber- 
muda. 
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BERMUDA, April 14, 1936 

These might be regarded as a footnote to either of the pictorial 
schools. Two of them could claim to be ‘Formal’, since they contain 
the King’s head which Bradbury Wilkinson had engraved in the pre- 
vious year for the Ceylon issue, a sea-scape which is naturally unobtru- 
sive, and POSTAGE displayed in no mean fashion across the bottom. But 
four are purely pictorial; excellent reproductions of photographs, 
showing a corner of the busy harbour of Hamilton, two of the charm- 
ing old country houses in which Bermuda abounds—one quaintly seen 
through a moongate, an addition which is not so old—and one of the 
six-metre yachts that form the most important class in Bermuda’s 
world-famed sailing-races. It happens that Lacie, the yacht shown, is the 
property of an American owner, but that is no concern of Bradbury 
Wilkinson; they have made a fine job of the engraving, which must be 
the most distinguished ‘sports’ stamp that has yet been designed, (xxix, 
357). It is also the first to be issued in the British Empire, unless we 
feel that the line in that sword-fish’s mouth gives a prior claim to the 
New Zealand Fivepence of 1935. With that speculation we may close 
this chapter, bearing in mind, however, that Bermuda in 1936 was one 
of the most highly developed, and best organised, tourist centres of the 
world, and that it is not out of the question that the charming picture 
of Dr. Tucker’s house, (xxix, 358), or of Briggs Cunningham’s yacht, 
might suggest that the islands were pleasant places for a romantic 
holiday. 


Chapter Twenty-Six 
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seen that the new Jamaica series of 1920 did not cause a stampede 

either towards the process or the new kind of stamp. Bermuda 
in 1921 replaced its typographed Tercentenary issue with a rather stiff 
design printed by recess, showing the King’s head centred in a circle, 
surrounded by a band describing the occasion of the issue, with four 
symbols at the corners, and a somewhat amateurish arrangement of 
dates and lettering. Clearly de la Rue had nothing to do with it, beyond 
the engraving and printing. 


CAYMAN ISLANDS, 1921 (xxx, 359) 

The first general issue after the War came from the West Indies, and 
had we not already examined Mr. Lindley Richardson’s design for the 
New Zealand issue of 1915, (xxvi, 323), we should feel justifiably ex- 
cited. For this series seems to herald a very different type of stamp from 
the pictorials that really followed: it might almost be that we are going 
to start once more from the restraint of the Penny Black and the beauty 
of the purely ‘Formal’ design, and wander again through the whole 
journey of British stamp production in the light of all that we have 
learnt by trial and error—and what a wonderful journey that would be! 

de la Rue’s new design is a beautiful ‘crib’, and brings out sharply the 
contrast between steel-engraving of 1920 compated with the steel- 
engraving of 1840, the flavour of which Perkins Bacon had recaptured 
for New Zealand. The King’s head against the imitation engine-turned 
background, but a very clearly defined head in the MacKennal coinage 
style: the figures of value in tablets in the top corner, but slightly over- 
bearing, with none of the New Zealand delicacy: the crown, a teal 
crown in the de la Rue style, superbly overriding the modest but charm- 
ing diadem of Mr. Richardson: clearly defined ornamentation for the 
side borders to replace the Maori pattern: concentric circles for the 
Southern Cross in the bottom corners, and the lettering the same except 
for the left side of the a being stepped into the 1 in IsLANDS—we have 
seen that done before; these are the distinctions, and between them they 
make two entirely different stamps, each excellent, each entirely distinc- 
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tive; but New Zealand comes first. Was it a touch of impudence that led 
de la Rue to put in that white line above POSTAGE & REVENUE? If Perkins 
Bacon noticed it they must have been taken back to the year 1841. 


TANGANYIKA, 1922 

’ Bradbury Wilkinson’s first return to printing stamps for colonial 
possessions is marked by ‘prettiness’ rather than by the introduction of 
any revolutionary ideas of design, but it would be very difficult for any- 
body to engrave the head of a young giraffe effectively without giving 
it just that quality, for so it has been endowed by Nature. 

There were nine low values up to Seventy-Five Cents, for which a 
stamp rather smaller than the normal was designed, and six high values 
ranging from One Shilling to One Pound. For these Bradbury Wilkin- 
son harked back to the good old days of the bank-note printers, and 
designed a fine background, which forms a sort of frill to the clown’s 
hoop through which the giraffe peers. The wording is neatly arranged 
and the whole design is pleasant, (xxx, 360). In the lower values the 
head of the giraffe tends to throw the background into insignificance; 
there are two rather feeble coconut palms tucked away on the left-hand 
side, but the chief point of interest lies in the fact that the figures of 
value are repeated no less than three times: in small tablets at the 
bottom corners, and in larger figures in the top right-hand corner. The 
design reminds one of a typical French colonial issue, but it was suffi- 
ciently ‘Formal’ to get past the Colonial Office in London, and the 
giraffe is delightful. 


GAMBIA, 1922 (xxx, 362, 363) 

If one starts off by saying that the Gambia design reminds one of a 
beer-bottle label one is either prejudicing the issue or indicating one’s 
preference in bottled beers. Nevertheless, the shape and lettering, the 
strangely unbalanced King’s head (DB) on its solid shield-shaped back- 
ground with its huge crown, optically centred yet drawn over to the 
right-hand side, and finally the overwhelming scroll on which GAMBIA 
is engraved at a slant: all these contribute to the label effect, while the 
little elephant trumpeting in solitude by his coconut might well be 
advertising beer, or his lack of it. The whole stamp is so curiously put 
together that we are tempted to conclude that the design was supplied to 
de la Rue ready-made. Considering the pains they had taken to develop 
the idea of the King’s head and badge, and the fine work they were 
turning out in typography, it seems hardly likely that they would not 
have produced something much better in recess than this design for 
Gambia, if they had been given a free hand, 
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The design for the higher values shows similar traces of amateur 
work. The King’s head in a small oval is draped in curtains, and sur- 
mounted by a crown. This, like the Cheshire Cat’s head, floats above a 
strange jungle-setting, where two elephants with exceedingly long tusks 
look nastily at each other, as if about to enter into stern conflict for 
their respective coconuts. Most attempts to bring badges to life are’ 
failures, and this is not an exception. The lettering is dull, and the 
device of placing a large, ugly ornament above the panel containing 
GAMBIA is a failure. 

This is one of those curious events which happen now and then, and 
we can only bewail a lost opportunity. It was not to come again for 
three years, and then it fell to Waterlow. 


NORTHERN RHODESIA, 1925 (xxx, 361) 


If Waterlow had wished to show de la Rue how the Gambia series 
might have been designed they could not have chosen a better subject 
than the first issue for Northern Rhodesia, which was designed by W. 
G. Fairweather. It has perfect balance, is essentially sane in its treatment 
of the various details, and is nevertheless as attractive a stamp as any 
collector of the pictorial could hope to acquire. The series contained nine 
low values and eight high values, and affords a rare instance of the 
larger design being an almost exact enlargement of the smaller. There 
is a slight difference in the scale of the head, and it must be admitted 
that first thoughts were right; the head in the high values is a little too 
large, and tends to make the design top-heavy. 

The small ‘Proper’ head (WY) is set in an oval at the top centre, with 
a smallish crown fitting the oval and cutting the upper frame-line. 
POSTAGE & REVENUE, on a curved panel, fit the bottom of the oval, and 
as the figures of value are cut out of the solid spandrels so formed in the 
top corners, the ‘Formal’ portion of the design is grouped together 
and given the prominent position. The design was made less severe by 
the introduction of a small ornament, which emerges from the white 
frame to the oval and supports the spandrels. 

In the lower values this ornamentation branched off from the upper 
part of the frame, and had to be reinforced by a white line, but this was 
adjusted for the higher values, when the ornament curved up from 
below and made a natural bracket for the spandrels. NORTHERN 
RHODESIA, in a mannered type of lettering which is the weak spot in the 
design, was engraved across the bottom of the stamp, and the interven- 
ing space between it and the head contains an attractive picture show- 
ing a couple of elephants and a giraffe amid their natural scenery, with 
a canoe on the river in the background. 
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BARBADOS, 1925 (xxx, 364) 

The proposed addition of PosTAGE & REVENUE and the motto of the 
colony proved too much for the miniature series which de la Rue had 
engraved in 1921, and a new design was put in hand. It is interesting to 
see de la Rue falling back on the old scroll-work type of design which 
the bank-note printers had inherited from America, but they did so with 
great success, and this stamp is the best of the Arms issues. Extra height 
was found for POSTAGE & REVENUE across the top, and the figures of 
value were placed in solid oval tablets, forming the main features of 
the lower schemes of ornament. de la Rue also abandoned that graded 
lettering for BARBADOS, which had come in with the large badge series 
of 1916, and had haunted this doughty colony ever since. The motto 
was fitted into the upper border of the oval containing the badge, and 
was thus restored to the position it had held before the 1921 miniature 
was engraved. This is a model series for a badge issue. 


Except for the three new designs engraved for the Penny, Three 
Halfpence and Ninepence values of Jamaica in 1929, three excellent 
King’s heads (DC) which would have attracted considerable attention 
fifteen years earlier, there was a lull in new recess issues. On the purely 
pictorial side Cyprus, as we have seen, stirred things up in 1928, and 
the spate of purely pictorial issues began three years later. The for- 
malised pictorial issues kept pace with them. But before discussing 
them we may indulge in the digression, always welcome, of examining 
a Perkins Bacon issue. 


FALKLAND ISLANDS, 1929 (xxx, 365) 

There is a peculiar atmosphere about Perkins Bacon’s engraving and 
printing which it is not easy to describe. It is the difference one would 
expect to find in work carried out by hand when compared with work 
done by machinery. That this quality should have pervaded the early 
classic issues is to be expected, but we find it again in the New Zealand 
I915 issue, and we again discover it in this Falkland Islands issue of 
1929. The design itself was modern in conception: it shows a small head 
of the King, ‘Formal’ but not idealised, in an oval surmounted by a 
crown, and supported within two large sprays of ornamental foliage 
spreading across the stamp. The head is pitched in the high centre, and 
FALKLAND ISLANDS is engraved across the top, within single frame- 
lines, in small block letters. On the spandrels thus formed between the 
oval and the lower frame-line of the lettering panel large, bold figures of 
value appear, in reverse on a lined background. When the Fourpence 
value was added to the issue three years later the figures were engraved 
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in colour on a cleared background. The lower part of the stamp shows 
a seascape with a whale blowing and, in the foreground, a colony of 
penguins ona rock. POSTAGE & REVENUE are cut against the background 
of the view in small uncoloured letters across the bottom of the stamp. 

The designer followed the general lines of the Northern Rhodesia 
issue of 1925, (xxx, 361), and may have been influenced by it. The 
sharpness of detail to which we have now become accustomed in the 
work of the recess printers is lacking, and this is reflected in the print- 
ing of the stamps, which are inclined to carry too much ink for such 
fine engraving. This is especially noticeable in the printing of the head, 
but a specimen that is inked perfectly is a joy to examine. This Perkins 
Bacon digression may be all too brief, but it is very refreshing. 


SUDAN, 1931 (xxx, 369) 

The design for the new air stamps is one of the best de la Rue have 
produced, and proved a fitting herald for the Gordon Jubilee issue 
which we have already examined; it is obviously the work of the same 
designer and engraver. 

The stamp is oblong and shows in the foreground of the picture the 
statue of General Gordon on a camel, keeping watch over the desert, 
across which the Nile is flowing. Approaching the statue is a large 
aeroplane, a fitting symbol of the progress which has now come to the 
Sudan. 

The bi-lingual treatment of the lettering is also exemplary. SUDAN 
AIR MAIL in extended bold letters in reverse occupies a panel along the 
top, and is supported at the corners by the figures of value on square 
tablets. The Arabic equivalent is placed at the bottom of the stamp, 
with Arabic figures in the lower corners. The panel for the Arabic title 
is deeper, so that it serves as a pedestal for the design, and keeps its 
balance; the arabesque shaping of the ends of this panel adds to the 
general atmosphere. Joining the tablets on the left is a panel with 
MILLIEMES, and this is balanced by its Arabic equivalent. 

The design is devoid of fuss, and yet brings out the full value of a 
pictorial idea when treated formally. 


GIBRALTAR, 1931 (xxx, 366) 

More attractive stamps were wanted for the lower values, and de- 
signs for new One Penny and Three Halfpence values by Captain H. St. 
C. Garrood were engraved by de la Rue; two more similar designs were 
engraved for the Twopence and Threepence values in 1932 and 1933 
respectively. The actual design apparently took the form of a sugges- 
tion, for the lettering, the King’s head, the badge and the view of the 
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Rock depended for their success entirely on the engraver, and he fol- 
lowed closely the style of the Sudan lettering and used the normal DA 
head in a small oval. The omission of the crown is an interesting de- 
velopment; the same thing happened in the Antigua Tercentenary issue 
of this year, and we shall see it happening again in the Montserrat issue 
of 1932. 

The introduction of the badge is a new feature in Gibraltar stamps, 
and one wishes that it had come earlier in the heyday of the badge 
issues, serviceable though the Edwardian design proved to be. The rest 
of the ornamentation is not so happy; a few stray oddments of ‘pretty’ 
here and there can never make a design, and there are four of them in 
the horizontal panel across the bottom which could easily have been 
dropped. It is safe to say that de la Rue would not have inserted them 
of their own accord. Nor would they have treated POSTAGE & quite so 
clumsily. It is engraved on a feeble Corinthian column up the left-hand 
side—one hopes this is not meant to be one of the Pillars of Hercules! 
It is supposed to be balanced by REVENUE on a similar column on the 
left, and the oval has cut off the upper part of the column and the style 
so as to keep the lettering even in length. So far so good, but it is not so 
good when we find part of the style peeping at us from the spandrel in 
the top right-hand corner formed by the arc of the oval and the corner 
of the framework. But these small details do not seriously detract from 
the general appearance of the stamp, which is both attractive and well- 
engraved, especially the view of the Rock. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA, 1931 (xxx, 367) 


When Rhodesia was divided Waterlow received both contracts for 
printing the stamps. For Southern Rhodesia they adapted their Rho- 
desia design of 1913, showing the King in the Service uniform of an 
Admiral. In 1931 they lost the contract to Bradbury Wilkinson, who 
produced their first King’s head issue. It shows a three-quarter face por- 
trait of the King in the full uniform of a Field-Marshal, engraved against 
a cross-hatched background inside an oval, the frame-lines of which are 
broken off at the bottom and prolonged by an ornamental line which 
gives a kind of horseshoe shape to the portrait and provides a spandrel 
at each corner for the figures of value. In the gap thus formed posTAGE 
& REVENUE was engtaved in two short lines of reverse block letters. 
The oval is surmounted by a heavy crown which is carried up to the 
top of the frame-line. Two large festoons of fruit hang down on each 
side of the oval, emanating from the crown, and sOUTHERN and 
RHODESIA are balanced across the top, with the corners of the crown 
impinging on the N and the r. All this decorative material, and the, 
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crown and title, are engraved on a solid background, and while the 
design is heavy in treatment, and is not well-balanced, it proved to be 
suitable for printing in bright colours. This design owes nothing to any 
of its forebears. 


The year 1932 was a busy one, for it saw two Tercentenary, one Cen- 
tenary and two general issues. It was the beginning of the spate. 


ANTIGUA, 1932 (xxx, 370) 

At first sight Waterlow’s three designs would seem to be formalised, 
following naturally on their Two Cents and Four Cents values of the 
British Guiana Centenary issue, (xxx, 368), and they are included here, 
‘although closer examination shows that they are purely pictorial. The 
designer has taken his three subjects, two photographs and an historical 
picture, and used them as a complete picture within double or treble 
frame-lines. Upon this general picture he has superimposed at con- 
venient places such things as are necessary to convert the pictures into 
postage stamps. This is particularly noticeable in the design for the 
three lowest values, where the King’s head (WZ) in a small oval with- 
out a crown is engraved against the sky, and the dates of the Centenary 
ate cut against the sky. The effect of stretching the vignette to the full 
width of the design prevents it from becoming subsidiary to the 
‘Formal’ attributes of the stamp. This is an interesting experiment and 
the work has been done well; the designer’s courage failed him, how- 
ever, when he came to cut ANTIGUA, for in each case he placed the 
letters on a scroll or ornamental panel, and he destroys that restraint 
which alone might have resulted in a real success. 

Mrs. Goodwin’s design for the Five Shillings produced a handsome 
stamp, but it is precious in conception. Sir Thomas Warner’s ship is 
viewed through the arches of the years, somewhat ponderous Ionic 
arches sadly out of place in the West Indies, each bearing its centenary 
year. A small crown perched on the top of the 1932 arch brings us to 
modern times, and the story is emphasised by the introduction of a 
couple of aeroplanes. PosTAGE and REVENUE balance each other neatly 
across the top, and are divided by the crown. ANTIGUA is engraved in 
very good lettering across the bottom, and connects the figures of 
value, which are cut on shaped solid backgrounds in square tablets at 
the bottom corners. 


MONTSERRAT, 1932 (xxx, 372) 
The Montserrat issue was printed by de la Rue, and in design was 
based closely on the new Gibraltar issue. The view of Plymouth with 
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ts volcanoes in the background is not unlike the Rocla, and the stamp 
had to be the same shape. The King’s head again appears in the top 
tight-hand corner, with the colony’s badge balancing it on the left side. 
MONTSERRAT is curved and engraved on a scroll, from which extra 
pendants supply panels for the dates. The values are indicated in figures 
in the bottom corners, leaving the horizontal panel clear for POSTAGE 
& REVENUE, which is given a decorative border of its own. The two 
side panels have thus been reduced in size, and they in turn are filled 
with a foliage decoration, in place of the unfortunate pillars of Gibraltar. 

This is an honest and pleasant design, and it remains ‘Formal’ in 
spite of the omission of the crown. 


CAYMAN ISLANDS, 1932 (xxx, 371) 


This centenary issue, printed by Waterlow, is far more ambitious. 
One wonders perhaps whether the centenary of the first Assembly of 
the Justices and Vestry merits a stamp issue, but is reconciled at once at 
the sight of the head of King William IV, treated in the best ‘Formal’ 
style, and based on the coinage head—there are plenty of William IV 
shillings still in use in the West Indian Islands. This head, in an oval 
frame of the best ormolu type, is faced by WX in a similar frame. Be- 
tween them stand a pair of excellent coconut trees, at the base of which 
the figures of value are engraved in reverse on a solid, shield-shaped 
tablet. In the top corners the dates, engraved on the lined background of 
the stamp, appear in small figures, within lines instead of on the usual 
panels, and CAYMAN ISLANDS is also cut out of this same lined back- 
ground, in a curved sweep which does not present too sharp a contrast 
to the curve of the frames of the portraits. POSTAGE & REVENUE, also 
curved, fit in snugly below CAYMAN ISLANDS. The lower part of the 
design shows the sea, from which two fine turtles emerge each side of 
the tablet of value, and the right-hand corners are pleasantly filled with 
foliage. 

This is a very good attempt to show that it is not necessary to havea 
succession of reproductions from photographs in order to produce an 
attractive stamp on the grand scale, a point which we are tempted to 
forget when issue after issue of pictorial interest are flourished before 
our eyes. Again the King is uncrowned, but there is an excuse, for no 
designer could have crowned King George V and maintained a balance 
-without crowning William IV also. 


SIERRA LEONE, 1932 (xxxi, 374, 375) 


The new stamps which put an end to thirty-six years of keyplates, 
‘broken only by the large King’s head and badge design of the Three- 
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359. Before going ahead with the new pictorials de la Rue designed a 
uniform King’s head issue for the Cayman Islands in 1921. It was 
based on Richardson’s design for New Zealand in 1912, (xxvi, 


323). 

360. Bradbury Wilkinson’s 1922 design for Tanganyika showed an un- 
expected substitute for the King’s head. 

361. Fairweather’s design for the Northern Rhodesian issue of 1925 had 
several imitators: it is a model for a formalised pictorial. 

362, 363. de la Rue’s designs for the Gambia issue of 1922 are some- 
what overwhelming, and suggest that they were working under 
dictation. 

364. The Barbados new badge issue of 1925, caused by the inclusion of 
POSTAGE & REVENUE, is another model for the perfect badge 
design. 

365. Perkins Bacon returned to life once more with the Falkland Islands 
issue of 1929. They have not lost any of their originality or parti- 
cular atmosphere. 

366. Captain Garrood designed the first pictorial Gibraltar issue of 
1931, which de la Rue engraved with great fidelity. 

367. Bradbury Wilkinson produced their first King’s head issue, for 
Southern Rhodesia, in 1931. 

368. The Two Cents and Four Cents values for the British Guiana Ter- 
centenary issue printed by Waterlow in 1931 were pioneers of the 
formalised pictorial which now begins to appear so frequently. 

369. The Sudan air-mail design of 1931 is one of the best that de la Rue 
have produced. 

370. The Antigua Tercentenary issue of 1932 was influenced by British 
Guiana. This design for the Five Shillings value was the work of 
Mrs. Goodwin. 

371. Waterlow’s Cayman Islands design of 1932 introduces William IV 
to the Proper School. It is a fine stamp and shows that the pictorial 
element need not be unduly emphasised in an attractive design. 

372. de la Rue’s design for the Montserrat Tercentenary of 1932 drew 
its inspiration from the Gibraltar pictorial issue, (366). 
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pence and high values of the 1912 issue, have one curious point; they 
were divided among two printers. Waterlow designed and printed the 
nine low values and Bradbury Wilkinson produced the four high 
values. Each had the same instructions to follow, but the results are 
widely different. 

Waterlow took the task in their stride, and their design follows natur- 
ally on the new lines noticeable in the Antigua Centenary issue, except 
that they adapted the demands of a formalised design to the idea of giv- 
ing the whole area of the stamp to the picture. The result is a very neat, 
well-balanced design, with WZ in an oval, without crown, placed at the 
upper half, and s1ERRA LEONE centred above it on a scroll. The figures 
of value are engraved in reverse on close-fitting solid shields, joined by 
POSTAGE & REVENUE engtaved between white lines instead of on the 
usual panel. The rest of the stamp shows a rice-field, with two large 
trees rising each side to balance and cover the oval; a very simple but 
satisfactory treatment. 

For the high values Bradbury Wilkinson used a larger size, and gave 
particular attention to the engraving of the scenery. Their work on the 
trees is brilliant, but they fell down badly over the King’s head. They 
engtaved a new version of the ‘Formal’ profile head, perfect in every . 
respect except that of likeness. The shape of the nose, the set of the 
eyes and the flatness of the forehead, which was accentuated by high 
lights, give a thin haggard expression to a face which is not even a 
caricature, and has no relation to either of the MacKennal heads which 
have been so proudly developed by de la Rue and Waterlow. The 
lettering of SIERRA LEONE, condensed and crushed into the small width 
of stamp available on each side of the oval, is mannered, and rather ugly. 

On the score of engraving quality Bradbury Wilkinson win, but with 
more experience of this type of design, and less desire to introduce in- 
novation for innovation’s sake, they might have done much better. 

We must applaud their courage in discarding the scroll panel, but 
they need not have engraved lettering that clashed so badly with the 
general spirit of the design. On the other hand their figures of value are 
quite admirable, well displayed in simple rectangular tablets against a 
lined background. On the whole, they treated the subject far less form- 
ally than Waterlow, and it would be fairer to regard their design as an 
intruder from the ‘Proper’ School. 


BECHUANALAND, 1932 (xxxi, 376) 

The spate is in full flood. Even the Bechuanaland Protectorate, who 
had endured the overprinted stamps of Great Britain or the Cape of 
Good Hope, interlarded with an occasional fiscal, for no less than forty- 
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six years, were given a fine new set of their own; it might almost have 
been a Jubilee issue. 

Waterlow took the tune of the Northern Rhodesian design, for which 
Perkins Bacon had composed such a pleasant intermezzo, and developed 
it. The melody is still there, a formalised upper portion with the King’s 
head in an oval, supported by a large scroll ornament, with the 
figures of value in the spandrels. pPosTAGE and REVENUE are promoted 
to small scrolls each side of the crown. To give full justice to the large 
scale demanded by the picture, which was a photograph supplied by 
the District Commissioner, the stamp was made a good deal deeper in 
size. This called for the engraving of a new head to preserve the 
balance, and Waterlow reproduced exactly the head which, as we shall 
see later, Perkins Bacon had engraved for the Two Cents value of the 
Newfoundland issue which had appeared on January 1 of this year. 
BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE, in the neat, slightly expanded letter- 
ing which has become a feature of Waterlow’s recess work, occupies a 
panel across the bottom, in two lines. The picture, some cattle watering, 
with a baobab tree in the foreground, is skilfully engraved and un- 
obtrusive. 

This is a pleasant stable-companion for the Sierra Leone lower 
values, a competent piece of work of the type which postage-stamp 
printers are now turning out by the recess process as regularly as de la 
Rue produced competent typographed issues in the best Victorian 
period; nevertheless they never approach that first golden age of recess. 


If one Protectorate, why not the others? Both Swaziland and Basuto- 
land had their proud issues in the following year, and two splendid 
designs were added to the list. 


SWAZILAND, 1933 (xxxi, 377) 


de la Rue had been quiet recently, for one thinks in months at this 
stage, but they returned from their holiday full of energy and imagina- 
tion. This new issue of ten stamps is a very fine one, engraved with 
great accuracy of detail to the design of Mr. C. C. Tugman. 

The King’s head, DA, is placed in the high centre, enclosed in a 
large circle, on a finely lined background, with a suspicion of cross- 
hatching from above the features as far as the crown to throw it into 
relief. Immediately above it is a massive crown, well in proportion but 
solid in detail, which cuts into the upper frame-line. It also divides the 
cleared ring of border on which swAZILAND PROTECTORATE is en- 
gtaved, in very good clear-cut letters with slightly prominent serifs. 
The upper spandrels, which are very wide, are covered by lattice work, 
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apparently made of hide, through which the sky can be seen in the back- 
ground. Each side of the King’s head, cutting into the border, are two 
Zulu shields of hide, while the tablet of value also appears to be a 
stretched hide, cut to a rectangle, showing the white outline of the 
map of the colony, with a large figure of value superimposed in colour. 
POSTAGE and REVENUE, in equally good lettering slightly condensed, 
balance each other on plain bands centred on the tablet. The back- 
ground of each of the lower spandrels shows a mountain range above 
POSTAGE Of REVENUE and a Zulu kraal beneath, but this scene is 
treated in so restrained a manner that it does little more than complete 
the colouring of the stamp. If Mr. Tugman was directly responsible for 
the arrangement as well as the accuracy of the details in this design, and 
if he also designed the lettering, he must be credited with a great 
achievement. It is the most successful intervention of the amateur that 
has been noted since Charles Bell inspired Humphrys to engrave the 
Cape of Good Hope triangular. 


BASUTOLAND, 1933 (xxxi, 379) 


# Continuing the development of the Northern Rhodesia idea Water- 
low engraved a very good stamp for this protectorate’s first issue. The 
King’s head, WY, was placed a little above the optical centre, in a 
small oval surmounted by the crown. POSTAGE and REVENUE, on 
bands emanating from the crown, are far more clearly cut than usual, 
while BASUTOLAND on a cutved solid background bordered by a white 
line stretches above the crown. The figures of value, in solid shield- 
shaped tablets, range on each side with the upper part of the oval. The 
lower half of the design holds the view, an admirable crocodile sunning 
itself on the river-bank against a background of mountains. 

This is the best stamp of this kind that Waterlow have yet produced. 
It shows great restraint, and in consequence a complete lack of unneces- 
sary ornament and fuss. Particularly noticeable is the clever use of the 
otdinary rule border for dividing the design into its various com- 
ponents, and binding it together. The choice of WY is also happy, for 
the ‘Formal’ head is in entire keeping with the general atmosphere of 
the design, a fact that was emphasised when the design was adapted for 
the next reign. 


NYASALAND, 1934 (xxxi, 378) 

The design for this issue was furnished by Major E. Green, and 
Waterlow were not given an opportunity of applying the principles of 
the formalised pictorial to a badge design. This is unfortunate, for the 
badge of Nyasaland, a leopard standing on the peak of a hill against the 
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rising sun, opens tremendous possibilities. Major Green decided to give 
pride of place to the leopard, and was forced to adopt an oblong shape. 
This in turn meant placing the King, and any other symbols of the 
stamp’s purpose, well over to the left in a confined space; and all tradi- 
tion had to be broken because of the desirability of the leopard looking 
the King in the face. 

A new version of WY was cut especially, placed in a small oval with 
an all but solid background, and surmounted by a small crown, in such 
a position that the crown cut into the upper frame-line. The oval rests 
on a shield containing the figure of value, while posTAGE and REVENUE 
in two shaped scrolls act like a collar to the tablet and oval. NYASALAND 
in large Spartan letters is cut out of a deep horizontal panel across the 
bottom. This is, to an extent, the counterpart of de Ja Rue’s Swaziland 
issue, except that Mr. Tugman was encouraging rather than exacting in 
his demands. The design is certainly original in conception, and as such 
well worthy of the attention that one gives to anything that is different. 
The seven lowest values were printed in one colour, and an eighth was 
added later. For the One Shilling, however, which was to be printed in 
two colours, Waterlow introduced an interesting innovation, for they 
only cleared the space in the background for the oval and the tablet, 
and let the crown and posTAGE and REVENUE shift for themselves; the 
result is pleasing. They also used a much better style of lettering for 
NYASALAND. These alterations were greatly to the benefit of the design, 
and the ONE SHILLING has a quality which is entirely lacking in the 
other values. 


ASCENSION, July 2, 1935 

The spate is beginning to sweep trees and bridges away. That Ascen- 
sion Island, a wireless station on a rock at which in the normal way 
passengers on liners are not permitted to land, a dependency of St. 
Helena, using her badge: that such a colony should be given one of the 
most elaborate, and most picturesque issues that we have yet examined, 
shows how far we have moved from the days when Rowland Hill 
issued his labels on May 6, 1840, and instructed the gentle public how 
to use the ‘cement’ on the back of them. Certainly the notion that a 
desirable stamp issue is not without its revenue value is spreading 
rapidly in the Colonial Office. One of these days, inspired by a success- 
ful film, we shall see Pitcairn Island—but that is another story. Ascen- 
sion is entitled to stamps and, as a British Colony, to as good stamps as 
we can print, but a colony must not be regarded as a philatelic agency. 
That de la Rue made the best of such an opportunity goes without 
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The subjects of the five vignettes reveal the barrenness of the land. 
Their setting therefore is of importance, for they are bound to take a 
back place, whether they like it or not. de la Rue’s oblong frames are 
brilliant, particularly for the Threepence and One Shilling values, (xxxi, 
383, 384). The crown is treated for the first time as a separate emblem, 
placed in the centre of the top border and flanked by posTaGE and 
REVENUE, who attain a dignity and respectability that few engravers 
have been ready to bestow upon them in the past. ASCENSION, in broad 
shaded letters, gives the required weight to the lower frame, and the 
figures of value strengthen the corners. Finally a large King’s head, DA 
in a close-fitting oval, is cut into the background of the vignette itself; 
a bold stroke, which is a complete success. That this is a formidable 
achievement in formalised pictorial design is proved by a study of the 
One Shilling, which is designed on a similar plan. Here the King’s head 
has been replaced by a wide-awake bird sitting on its egg, and yet the 
stamp remains purely ‘Formal’. We have now reached the heyday of 
recess achievement. 

For four values de la Rue used a uniform design, in which the long 
stamp was turned upright and the side frames were devoted to the 
pylons of the famous wireless station. Above is ASCENSION, while 
POSTAGE & REVENUE in two lines and the figures of value in corner 
tablets are given the task of supporting such a tower of strength. It must 
be confessed that they are not quite up to the task. The King’s head is 
placed in a mirror-like oval frame and, between the pylons in the wide 
space below, appears a really good map, complete with turtle and 
watched over by two floating buoys. The remaining designs are also 
attractive, but none of them have the balance of the Threepence. 


GRENADA, 1934 (xxxi, 382) 

When Waterlow finally had the chance to design a King’s head and 
badge issue they reverted to the style developed by de la Rue since the 
Great War in their typographical issues. The new Grenada stamps 
therefore set out to rival those of their neighbour Dominica. The task 
was easy, for de la Rue had already stretched typography to its limits in 
the Dominica 1923 design, (xxvii, 334). 

The reintroduction of elaborate ornamental foliage just when we are 
beginning to see signs of its departure is discouraging. Similarly, orna- 
mented letters bring one perilously near to the terrible stage of trying to 
be ‘cute’. The framework of the seven values which showed the head 
and badge is definitely florid and fussy, and takes us back to the Water- 
low of the Maltese high values. Framework is hardly the word, for it 
covers the whole stamp except the space cleared for the badge and 
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King’s head WX, which were printed in black. The latter was vig- 
netted, as the border to the oval was included as part of the frame 
design. 

Three values were treated differently, in that they are upright, and 
contain the small ‘Proper’ head WZ without crown in the top corner, 
and reproductions of photographs of scenery. The frames are still so 
over-loaded with ornament that the views lose much of their value, and 
the lettering is mannered and mixed; GRENADA in the Twopence Half- 
penny value is quite hideous. 

Following on de la Rue’s promising Ascension design this Grenada 
issue loses ground for Waterlow, and while it is true that they chal- 
lenged immediately by bringing back an element of restraint into their 
new Cayman Islands issue, de la Rue in their turn started to lay hands 
on every sort and description of ornament. Thus the last five issues of 
the reign fail to produce the classic instance of the perfect formalised 
pictorial that we have been waiting for; de la Rue come near to it, but 
not as near as Waterlow’s effort for Trinidad in 1933. 


CAYMAN ISLANDS, 1935 

Waterlow designed the new issue under close supervision from the 
colony, and there is a welcome absence of fussiness; although the series 
of five designs gives comprehensive expression of life on the islands the 
designs are essentially ‘Formal’. 

The Cayman Islanders are great shipbuilders; they build the schooners 
that carry so much of the local coasting trade in the Caribbean, make 
the ropes for the rigging, and sail them too. The European community 
also spend much of their leisure sailing. It was a happy idea, therefore, to 
use a rope border for the border to the oval and, in two instances, for 
knotting the figure of value to the oval; it set the pattern for such orna- 
mentation as the design required. Except for the overpowering neck and 
head of the booby bird,which might have had its amazing properties 
dimmed, the One Penny and Two Shillings design is a splendid in- 
stance of a first-rate formalised design, (xxxi, 386). The arrangement of 
the oval with the King’s head (WX) knotted to the figure of value and 
the crown flanked by posTAGE and REVENUE, all springing from the 
shaped horizontal panel, is most effective, and the lettering of CAYMAN 
ISLANDS on the same panel is excellent. The design is enclosed by a very 
neat ornamental border, and if only the booby bird had been a little less 
inquisitive the balance would be perfect. 

The style and arrangement of the lettering of the Halfpenny, Two- 
pence and One Shilling values is reminiscent of a magazine cover, but 
the Farthing and Threepence have that great attraction which all map 
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stamps seem to possess, (xxxi, 385). Here the King’s head is centred, 
and as the figures of value can be placed in the bottom corners an excel- 
lent opportunity for ‘Formal’ design is provided in the treatment of the 
horizontal panel joining them. The temptation to fill it with posTaGE 
and REVENUE is resisted; the unlovely couple are given the dignity of 
place names, or ocean names, in the corner of the map, and a splendid 
motif of two dolphins in a heraldic sea provides one of the best pedestals 
that the King’s head has yet been given. Only CAYMAN ISLANDS across 
the head of the stamp, in a fine solid panel divided by the crown, suffers 
a little by a tendency to mannerism on the part of its letters, particularly 
the a; it would seem that Waterlow could not resist the temptation of 
taking a leaf out of Bradbury Wilkinson’s book—but the falling off is 
slight and may be easily forgiven. The same lettering is repeated in the 
Three Halfpence value, an upright stamp of a strictly ‘Formal’ type. 
The King’s head is centred, with a large crown above, resting on un- 
usually large figures of value, and supported by coconut palms. The 
balance is restored by two large oval panels containing conch-shells, 
borrowed fromthe neighbouring Turksand Caicos. POSTAGE & REVENUE 
are given back the place which they had yielded to the dolphins. 


KENYA, 1935 


When Tanganyika joined Kenya and Uganda in a postal union the 
opportunity was quickly seized for yet another monumental series. The 
designs were thrown open to local competition, and no less than seven 
were accepted from five different designers. In these circumstances we 
can only look forward to a variegated assortment of topical points of 
interest, and we get them. One of the designs, calling for the silhouette 
of a lion, could only be reproduced by typography. 

Clearly such a series can throw little light on the development of 
Stamp Design. One is of outstanding merit, the Thirty Cents and Five 
Shillings value designed by R. N. Ambasana, (xxxi, 381), and it is fol- 
lowed by the design of R. C. Luck which was used for the One Cent, 
Twenty Cents and Ten Shillings. The designs by G. Gill Holmes and 
L. R. Cutts called for a new engraving of the ‘Formal’ profiles reduced 
to a size halfway between DA and DD: otherwise they are of the kind 
which are assured of popularity from the outset, (xxxi, 380). 

Ambasana’s design is the only one to solve the problem provided by 
the huge title KENYA TANGANYIKA UGANDA. It is engraved in white on 
a black band, placed round the circle containing the King’s head, and 
falling short on either side at the bottom. This band is in turn increased 
in width by the addition of a neat ornament suggestive of, though not 
composed of, a stem of bananas. A somewhat flattened crown sur- 
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374, 37§- Lhe Sierra Leone issue of 1932 illustrates the contrast in treat- 
ment of two engravers working on the same subject. Bradbury 
Wilkinson’s engraving of the Two Shillings is superior, but they 
have not yet developed a real likeness for the King’s head: their 
lettering also reveals their tendency to embark upon curious types. 

376. Waterlow’s Bechuanaland design of 1932 develops the Fairweather 
style. They used the same original for the King’s head as appears 
in Perkins Bacon’s Newfoundland designs of the same year. 

377. This grand stamp for the Swaziland Protectorate was designed by 
the Rev. C. C. Tugman in 1933. 

378. The new Nyasaland stamps of 1934 show the King’s head facing 
right. They were designed by Major Green. 

379. Waterlow again developed the Fairweather idea in this fine design 
for Basutoland, 1933. 

380, 381. The new Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika stamps of 1935 
were all designed locally. R. M. Ambasana’s design for the Thirty 
Cents shows excellent treatment and balance. 

382. Waterlow’s design for the Grenada issue of 1934 is an adaptation to 
recess of the King’s head and badge stamps which de la Rue have 
hitherto reproduced by typography. 

383, 384. The new Ascension issue of 1935 contains some of the most 
attractive pictorials so far seen; but they were placed within a formal 
setting, even when it was not possible to include the King’s head. 

385, 386. The Cayman Islands stamps of 1935 show the most successful 
attempt to give a true picture of the life and interests of a colony in 
the scope of a formalised pictorial issue. The colony’s connection 
with shipbuilding is emphasised in the border to the oval contain- 
ing the King’s head. 
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mounts the band of lettering, and the gap is filled most effectively by a 
bracket-shaped panel, which is left quite plain. In the same way a sort 
of spandrel is formed at the lower corners of the circle by plain panels, 
which ensure that the symbolical portion of the design is in itself self- 
contained and perfectly balanced. The top corners contain the figures 
of value in square tablets with a lined background, supported by an un- 
obtrusive bracket of ornamentation. The lower half of the design is 
given up to an exceedingly fine engraving of Jinja Bridge. This is yet 
another instance of an outside influence giving a new twist to design, 
and bringing a refreshing breath of the unusual. 

Luck’s design is more ‘Formal’. It shows the King’s head mathe- 
matically centred in a decorated oval, surmounted by a crown and sup- 
ported by two large cranes—the birds, of course. TANGANYIKA occupies 
the usual horizontal top panel, while KENYA and UGANDA, in a double- 
line panel in reverse letters, provide the weight required to lift the 
design and preserve the balance. Again the King’s head is vignetted, 
and is the only part of the stamp to be printed in black. This design 
would have fitted very well for the high values in one of the more 
exciting uniform series of thirty years earlier, while the influence of the 
bank-note printers was still at its strongest. de la Rue faced up to all the 
demands with their usual efficiency. 


CEYLON, 1935 


At the height of the spate the three recess printers were turned on to 
the task of producing, for each colony in the British Empire, a Jubilee 
series of four values in two colours, nor was any attention given to 
previous connections when the gigantic order was divided. In such 
an emergency competition ceases, and the temporary substitution of 
cooperation for competition generally leads to a tacit understanding and 
friendliness thereafter. No doubtthe reason for de la Rue’s collaboration 
by printing four of the eleven new designs for Ceylon was in the first case 
due to Bradbury Wilkinson’s pressure of Jubilee work; it established 
a new tradition for, as we shall find shortly, the spate that we are now 
watching is a mere sluggish backwater compared to the deluge that will 
burst on us in the first two years of the present reign. We shall see three 
printers put on to the task of designing and printing a set of stamps that 
could easily have taken its turn and been printed in an orderly manner. 

The Ceylon issue provides a most interesting study in contrasts. 
Clearly the designers and engravers were given photographs and cer- 
tain instructions as to wording, but they were left a free hand to inter- 
pret them; they were also given a new portrait of the King. 

We have already examined DE and Bradbury Wilkinson’s counter- 
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part; it remains to contrast the treatment. Following up their loyalty to 
the principles of the formalised design de la Rue engraved two fine 
frames based on Cingalese temple architecture, and including the new 
King’s head in the top right-hand corner. The ornamentation is per- 
haps elaborate, but it is never fussy, and the lettering is very clear and 
straightforward. In these frameworks they placed their pictures, vig- 
netted and printed in black. The engraving is not quite as sharp as we 
have been accustomed to expect, and may have been rushed, but the 
result is pleasant and full of character, (xxxii, 387). 

Bradbury Wilkinson, on the other hand, concentrated on the picture, 
relying on the imagination of the public, or the philatelist, to conjure 
up whatever atmosphere the magic word CEYLON may suggest to him. 
It is true that they also placed the King’s head in the top left-hand 
corner, and inserted such lettering as the authorities had demanded, but 
in a detached manner; the pictures are the things that matter, and no 
pains have been spared to make them as perfect and attractive as one 
may wish to see, (xxxii, 388). 

In the Ten Cents value the use of the second colour for the moun- 
tains in the background of the rice-field is particularly effective, but the 
bright colours in which certain of the vignettes are printed introduce a 
garishness which has so far been absent from British stamps. We shall 
see this tendency on the increase to such an extent that some of the 
colour-contrasts in individual stamps of the present reign are startling, 
if not horrible. In the same way the lettering is also tending to acquire 
an ornamental function which should be quite unnecessary in a pic- 
torial issue, whether formalised or not. The Ten Cents and Thirty 
Cents, which are excellent designs according to the pictorial test, are 
spoiled by a lack of restraint in designing the lettering of CEYLON. 

Bradbury Wilkinson’s engraving of the vignettes is well up to the 
standard of excellence which they set themselves in 1928, and shows no 
sign of undue haste in execution. 


The spate had reached its climax with the Jubilee issues; only three 
new general issues appeared before the reign drew to a close and, as we 
have seen, one of these, Bermuda, was purely pictorial in conception. 
If other colonies had plans in preparation they postponed them for the 
new reign. 

de la Rue’s series for Nigeria, a colony that had thrived upon key- 
plates ever since the days of the handsome Queen’s heads originally in- 
tended for the Oil River Protectorate, may be regarded as the final 
vindication of the formalised pictorial as the only logical solution of the 
ctaving for more attractive stamps, of the ambition to advertise the 
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Empire through philately. When we come to examine the designs of 
the new reign we shall find that the purely pictorial design has vanished 
into insignificance, if not oblivion. 


NIGERIA, 1936 

The formalised pictorial did not achieve its victory without a com- 
promise withthe principles of theschoolagainst which ithad struggled for 
so long, for while in its form it has maintained the treatment persistently 
adopted by de la Rue it incorporates two of the principles introduced 
by Bradbury Wilkinson. There were twelve values in the Nigerian 
issue, and three frames were designed for them. The frames are the 
frames of de la Rue, but the pictures are the pictures of Bradbury 
Wilkinson, and the figures of value have been taken out of the frames 
and inserted in the picture in the Bradbury Wilkinson manner. We may 
regret the abandonment of the method of vignetting the pictures, so 
that the edges tone away until a blank space interposes between them 
and the frame, but we must remember that the quality of engraving 
has greatly improved since the days when we welcomed its adoption. 
That the change was made after careful deliberation is certain, for in the 
designs of the four high values, which were printed in two colours, a 
revetse vignetting is to be noticed on the inside of the frame, which 
overlapped and smothered the natural vignette of the picture. 

For the first design, a frame taking the pictures for the Halfpenny, 
Penny, Three Halfpence and Twopence values, de la Rue placed in the 
top left-hand corner their new DE head in an oval which only just fails 
to be a citcle, surmounted by the new, flatter crown which they first 
used in Ambasana’s design for Kenya. To the left POSTAGE & REVENUE 
are cramped into two lines, so as to allow the ornamental border to 
occupy a portion of the left-hand side equal to the amount required to 
fill the space between the right-hand edge of the crown and the edge of 
the design. NIGERIA was placed across the bottom on a scroll which is 
decidedly aggressive in its curls. The ornamental design used for the 
border is too elaborate, and a fussy corner-piece at the top left-hand does 
not improve it. The placing of the figure of value @ /¢ mode was not easy. 
A patch of clear sky is manna to the engraver in such circumstances and 
fate, or the Colonial Office, had provided it in the Halfpenny and Three- 
halfpenny picture, but the Penny picture could offer nothing better 
than the foliage of a cocoa-tree, where it was lost. The lower right-hand 
corner happened to be moderately unimportant in the Twopence value, 
and its insertion here is the happiest of the positions, for it is centred 
on the head and helps to preserve the balance. 

The second design is a great improvement, (xxxii, 389). It avoided 
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the pitfalls of the first, but it is only fair to say that none of its pictures 
called for room in the top left-hand corner, whereas the first design had 
to provide it. The King’s head is centred, and posTAGE and REVENUE, 
divided by the crown, can spread themselves across the width of the 
stamp. 

The ornamentation also is far more dignified, both in treatment and 
arrangement. The border is abandoned for an ornamental piece cover- 
ing the depth of the King’s head, which is engraved in a circle, and 
forming a simple but effective canopy to the design. NIGERIA loses its 
scroll, but is given two fine corner-pieces to compensate for the curls, 
and a very neat border joins them to the canopy. Once again the floating 
figure of value caused the engraver to scratch his head; the upper por- 
tion of the stamp was closed to him, but he managed to find a lower 
corner for three of them. For the fourth, the Sixpence, he seems to have 
shut his eyes and stabbed with a pin. It landed to the left of the minaret, 
and it floats there unblushingly. This wandering figure is a tough pro- 
position for the engraver; he must have yearned for those golden Bar- 
bados days, when colours were considered to be a sufficient distinction 
for such a paltry affair as the question of whether a stamp cost a penny 
or twopence. 

Fate was kind to the high values, which were oblong and provided 
a wider field for the wandering figure to wander in; it ended up quite 
happily in the bottom left-hand corner, (xxxii, 390). The frame design 
is excellent in itself; NIGERIA goes to the top in a shaded panel, a magni- 
ficent cornet-piece appears in each top corner, and a fine border at the 
side. But the bottom is left to fend for itself, and it fades out into 
POSTAGE & REVENUE and some neat but gravely under-nourished orna- 
ments. The King’s head is placed to the right side of the frame in the 
mathematical centre, so that the design is unusually top-heavy. All these 
criticisms notwithstanding, the whole planning of this series shows far 
greater attention to the craftsmanship of engraving than we have so far 
seen in any of the pictorial issues, excepting the Cyprus Commemora- 
tive issue of 1928, and de la Rue are to be congratulated on a really fine 
piece of work in the grand manner. This Nigerian series only just misses 
being the classic that we have been waiting for so eagerly. 


ST. LUCIA, 1936 


We have been witnessing a struggle against the temptation to over- 
load the framework with ornament. Waterlow had succumbed in de- 
signing the Grenada series and de la Rue, who had shown signs of 
wobbling in their Ceylon and Nigerian issues, could resist no longer. It 
is possible that they were pressed by St. Lucia to go one better than her 
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neighbour Grenada; they achieved their object in both respects. The St. 
Lucia pictorials are very heavily ornamented, but the ornament is laid 
on so skilfully that the designs of eleven of the values at any rate are 
restful in spite of it. The shape of the frames was dictated by the photo- 
gtaphs, and there are two of them; an oblong for five horizontal pic- 
tures which served eight values, (xxxii, 392), and an upright for the 
two pictures which were used for three values, (xxxii, 391). 

In the oblong design the King’s head, DE without a crown, occupies 
its usual place in the top left-hand corner in a small decorated oval. sr. 
LUCIA is engraved in large letters across the top of the stamp on a 
shaded scroll, which has one immense curl at the left-hand side. The 
tablets for the figures of value in the bottom corner, for de la Rue 
avoided the floating figure this time, were also heavily decorated, while 
large floral sprays finish off the thin solid panel at the bottom containing 
POSTAGE & REVENUE. A heavy ornamental border, made up, however, 
of a delicate floral design, fills up the frame between the tablets and the 
scroll or oval. The chief attraction of the border is its evenness of 
weight, which is only partially disturbed by the curl of the scroll; there 
is nothing restless about it. The stamps were printed in two colours, 
with the picture vignetted in black, but once more de la Rue have 
vignetted the frame so as to prevent any gap between it and the picture, 
and this time most effectively. They have extended the vignette of the 
frame so deeply into the picture that it appears as a second colour. Here 
is one more instance of an interesting development by one printer of 
another’s innovation. 

The frame for the upright design, though more restrained in that 
there was no room for that devastating curl, has not the same com- 
posure. Three heavy ornamental corner-pieces, typical of the early 
American School, clash with the modern treatment of the rest of the 
design, though an attempt, only partially successful, was made to 
minimise the contrast by using a more open style of ornament in the 
border. The treatment of the lettering is far more restrained; st. LUCIA 
fits neatly into a plain panel at the top, and the figures of value are also 
clearly engraved on shaped tablets, surrounded by a plain frame, at the 
bottom cornets. POSTAGE and REVENUE in two lines complete a solid 
pedestal, while the shaped frame-line which separates the picture is 
exemplary. 

Why is the design for the Ten Shillings so completely different, in 
conception, in character and in style? It is a reversion, in recess, to the 
style of the large typographed King’s head and badge design which had 
closed with Dominica, another of St. Lucia’s neighbours. Can it be that 
this was an alternative suggestion for the whole series, which has sur- 
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vived in this single high value? At any rate it is not the stamp one would 
have chosen as the subject for the close of a survey of the issues of this 
prolific fifteen years, (xxxii, 393). 

The stamp is oblong, the same size as the other values in the series. 
The King’s head, DA, is displayed as a vignette on a curious escalloped 
shield, surmounted by the tawdriest of crowns. This grouping stretches 
from the top to the bottom of the frame. To the left of it the badge of 
the colony, a harbour, has been treated as if it were a view of Castries, 
and placed in an ugly-shaped frame, the right side of which is blotted 
out by the shield. A large ornament is engraved in each top corner, and 
the portion of the panel between the left-hand corner-piece and the 
crown contains sT. LUCIA in the same lettering as we have already seen 
in the oblong values, although it seems larger and much more over- 
powering. This effect may be due to the fact that the head is mathe- 
matically centred and that only posTAGE & REVENUE is left to hold the 
design up. A grim stamp, indeed, and one that has jumped out at us 
without warning. Even the sprig of holly, or whatever it is, stuck 
Christmas-like behind the tablet of value in the bottom left-hand corner, 
cannot placate us|! 


SILVER JUBILEE ISSUE, May 6, 1935 

This design, viewed in the light of what we know now of subsequent 
commemoratives, may well prove to be the last of its kind in the real 
tradition of British colonial stamps, a tradition founded on the work of 
de la Rue rather than Perkins Bacon, and hammered out in those diffi- 
cult years from 1895 to 1925. It was most fortunately printed by the 
recess process, and such fussiness as it displays is the fussiness to which 
we have long become accustomed and whose absence would almost 
suggest nudity, (xxxiv, 421). 

The arrangement of the design falls into two parts. On the right, 
common to all, is the head of the King, wearing the Imperial State 
Crown, set in an oval frame formed by the collar of the Order of the 
Garter, with its pendant badge of St. George and the Dragon, against a 
background formed by crossed sceptres and the Sword of State; the 
dates 1910-1935 ate engraved above on a ribbon in neat thin block 
letters. The ribbon touches the top of the frame, and the badge reaches 
the bottom, so that the symbols of sovereignty are combined into one 
complete, and most effective, unit. The missing orb is placed in the top 
left-hand corner, and provides a link between the symbols and the rest 
of the design. The King’s head is an adaptation to recess of the crowned 
head which had served throughout the reign on the Indian issues. It was 
a happy thought that chose a view of Windsor Castle as the subject of 
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he vignette, for there can be no doubt that throughout the Common- 
vealth that day the King was very close to the hearts of his subjects; 
me might so easily have made the mistake of substituting Westminster 
Abbey, or even the Houses of Parliament. 

Above the vignette the name of the colony was engraved in small, 
xtended lettering. The figure of value, in the lower left-hand corner, 
‘hows the old de la Rue traditions already mentioned: large white 
igures on a small solid oval, the whole surmounted on a shaped shield- 
ike panel, encumbered with a sprig of laurel. POSTAGE & REVENUE also 
rave been engraved on a long, narrow panel of doubtful excellence, 
syt much may be forgiven of a design which so completely fulfils its 


urpose. 


And so we take our leave of the colonial issues of King George V, 
aking with us a memory of much that we have admired and of a little 
that we have regretted, with an undiminished admiration of the men 
who engraved and printed them so marvellously well. 
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the vignette, for there can be no doubt that throughout the Common- 
wealth that day the King was very close to the hearts of his subjects; 
one might so easily have made the mistake of substituting Westminster 
Abbey, or even the Houses of Parliament. 

Above the vignette the name of the colony was engraved in small, 
extended lettering. The figure of value, in the lower left-hand corner, 
shows the old de la Rue traditions already mentioned: large white 
figures on a small solid oval, the whole surmounted on a shaped shield- 
like panel, encumbered with a sprig of laurel. PosTAGE & REVENUE also 
have been engraved on a long, narrow panel of doubtful excellence, 
but much may be forgiven of a design which so completely fulfils its 


purpose. 


And so we take our leave of the colonial issues of King George V, 
taking with us a memory of much that we have admired and of a little 
that we have regretted, with an undiminished admiration of the men 
who engraved and printed them so marvellously well. 
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Chapter Twenty-Seven 


GEORGIAN DESIGN IN THE 
DOMINIONS 


xcept for the Canadian masterpieces, and the earlier Newfound- 

land issues which shared their American inheritance, we have 

been used to thinking of the stamps of the dominions either as 
Primitives if printed abroad, or as part of our own heritage if printed at 
home, and in either case we have seen that they have been influenced 
closely by our own development; but with dominion status came indus- 
trial enterprise, with economic independence as a goal. 

Australia has still to shake off the ill-effects of years of gallant but 
clumsy efforts to design and print stamps that bore some resemblance 
to de la Rue’s typographed issues. In the reaction against them she has not 
yet developed fully a style of her own, although it is clearly in the making 
and she is well equipped for printing either by typography or recess. 

South Africa was less fortunate in the process, for her first efforts to 
print her own stamps by rotary photogravure were handicapped by the 
ambition to imitate the typographed designs of Waterlow, or Bradbury 
Wilkinson’s pictorials printed by the recess process. It is a pity that more 
suitable new designs were not planned. The whole period, however, is 
transitory, and by 1938 sufficient headway had been made in the process 
for new designs to be tackled with much greater success. Colout is, as we 
shall find, an essential for successful rotary photogravure printing, and 
this colour is not to be found in an engraved die. It calls for bold solids. 

New Zealand continued her policy of having her general issues en- 
graved in London, but she developed her printing capacity for typo- 
graphy and recess, and engraved and printed all her supplementary 
issues; she also provided attractive stamps for her mandated territories. 

Newfoundland had been asleep since the Centenary issue of 1897, but 
she woke up at the beginning of this reign, and became involved in a 
spate of highly decorative issues all to herself, although she was unable 
to print them herself. But she never recovered her pristine charm, that 
ethereal quality which she derived from the early American Presidents, 
even though she summoned the cosmetics of Perkins Bacon to her aid. 


CANADA 
The Canadian output was huge. It consisted of five different designs 
of the King’s head for general issues, four of which were accompanied 
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by pictorial designs for the higher values; three issues of Air Stamps; 
and no less than eight Commemorative Series. In addition to these there 
was the Jubilee issue of 1935. The general quality of the work is so good, 
and the underlying principles of Canadian design so fully determined, 
that we shall not find a great deal of change within the twenty-three 
years which separated the first and last King’s head designs; Canada, 
philatelically, has never sought after strange gods. 


FIRST KING’S HEAD, 1912 (xxxii, 394) 


The new design is a logical development of the Edwardian stamp, 
(xx, 235), which in turn was evolved from the 1897 general issue, (xvii, 
194), modified in 1898 by the introduction of figures in value at the 
lower corner, the first hint that in a bi-lingual country there may be 
some that either will not know, or resent being assumed as knowing, 
the numbers in English. This modification had caused the removal of 
the maple-leaves at the bottom corners. The removal of the crown to 
the top corner for the Edwardian issue caused the introduction of a 
maple-leaf decoration to the figures of value, but the attempt to pre- 
serve the national symbol of Canada was half-hearted; it is small wonder 
then that we shall find the determination to overcome this weakness as 
the predominant factor in the new design. 

The obstacle lay in the oval frame to the King’s head, which con- 
tained CANADA POSTAGE and the words of value; this was quickly 
broken down. The upper half of it, with CANADA posTAGE still in 
Spartan lettering on a solid background, but cut more boldly, was 
retained; the lower half was replaced by two prominent but most 
delicately engraved sprays of maple, with the corner tablets of value as 
foundations. In the space now available beneath the oval the words of 
value were engraved in two lines, in extended type harmonising with 
CANADA POSTAGE. The head is the best of all the ‘Proper’ portraits of 
the King as he appeared at the beginning of the reign, in the full dress 
uniform of an Admiral of the Fleet. The engraving has that same quality 
which we noticed in 1897, and provides a remarkable contrast to the 
work of the English printers of the first Georgian recess issues. The 
treatment of the hair and beard, the care given to the decorations, and 
the achievement of a real likeness mark this out as one of the most dis- 
tinguished of all twentieth century designs. It is interesting also to see 
that the engraver reverted to the style of 1897 issue in his shading of the 
background of the King’s head, working from the top downwards and 
using cross-hatching in order to force the high lights into relief. 

Apart from a single commemorative value in 1917 to commemorate 
the Jubilee of the Confederation, a modest affair owing to the demands 
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of the Great War, this first issue held good for fifteen years. But the 
chance came again with the Diamond Jubilee in 1927, which saw a fine 
issue of five values in the Canadian pictorial tradition, noticeable for the 
fact that posTEs appears side by side with post, a bi-lingual tradition 
which has been unbroken except in the case of the three stamps showing 
five of Canada’s leading political giants which appeared at the same time, 
and were complementary to the Commemorative issue. 

As we have so often found, it is rare that a country reverts to an old 
favourite once it has had its interest aroused by something new. A new 
general issue appeared in the following year for which the introduction 
of posTEs provided a grand excuse for the change, and the temptation 
to use pictorials for a general issue proved irresistible. 


SECOND KING’S HEAD, 1928 (xxxii, 395) 

The new design is a fine, original piece of work, in which the artist 
has shown a keen sense of balance; it is indeed one of the best-balanced 
designs we have so far examined. Particularly happy is the treatment of 
POST and POSTES, so engraved that each letter appears beneath its pre- 
decessor, thus ensuring that all the printing is on the same plane and is 
read from the same angle: a great improvement on the old method of 
placing such lines to read sideways up and down the design. And the 
engraver has shown himself to be an artist also, for he has set out to 
engrave in steel a real speaking likeness of the King, an effect which he 
obtains by a much broader treatment of the features and a less slavish 
devotion to detail. This calls for some substitute for those highlights 
on forehead, nose and cheek to which most engravers are wedded by 
tradition, and this is obtained by reflection from the background; the 
engraver uses the highlights on the background in the way that Jan 
Vermeer of Delft introduced lemon yellow on the wall immediately 
behind the heads of his subjects. Such treatment calls for an artist- 
craftsman in his best vein, and he was there to engrave this 1928 issue, 
a portrait of the King, as near a full face as Stamp Design allows, in a 
framework containing the adjuncts of a postage stamp. With it went 
five magnificent pictorials for the high values, one of which, the Fifty 
Cents, goes right back to the golden days of Newfoundland, for it 
shows the famous fishing-schooner Blyenose from Nova Scotia winning 
in 1921 the International Trophy which she held against all comers; she 
even raced at Cowes against Westward and our big schooners—a fine 
record for a ship who earns her livelihood in the Grand Banks and one 
worthy of commemoration. The remaining designs show the Parlia- 
ment Buildings at Ottawa, harvesting with a grand team of three horses, 
the suspension bridge across the St. Lawrence at Quebec, and a view of 
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Mount Hurd. This latter design, which was used for the Ten Cents 
value, introduces Indian totem poles in the side-frames, a rare instance 
of a Canadian stamp with an archaeological interest. On the whole the 
frames of these pictorials tend to be fussy and, in the case of the Twenty 
Cents and One Dollar values, top-heavy too. 


THIRD KING’S HEAD, 1930 (xxxii, 396) 


The Second Issue had been printed by the Canadian Bank Note Co. 
Two years later the contract passed to the British-American Bank Note 
Co. The new design must be regarded as a failure. The maple leaf ap- 
pears once more, butif the same engraver was responsible for the King’s 
head, and it is cut on the same general lines, either his hand did not 
reveal its full cunning, or else he was seeking after a false god of im- 
ptessionism which is beyond the comprehension of steel engraving; also 
we should be compelled to admit that the effective reflection of the 
background in the 1928 issue was due to chance rather than intention; 
for no attempt was made to reproduce such an effect in the 1930 issue, 
although the treatment of the features of the portrait called for it even 
more loudly. 

The opportunity was also taken to change the pictures for the high 
values. The gallant team on the Twenty Cents gives way to a caterpillar 
tractor and B/uenose retires into the oblivion from which she had risen 
with such astonishing success: nor were the totem poles allowed to grin 
any longer. But a uniform framework for all five values appears for the 
first time, and it is most successful and soothing. 


The Ottawa Conference of 1932 called for a special issue, a reversion 
in style to the 1927 Jubilees. It is chiefly remarkable for the engraving 
of a new portrait of the King, Canada’s first and only ‘Formal’ portrait 
since 1893, and a ‘Proper’ portrait of the Prince of Wales in what ap- 
pears to be the field service uniform of a Second Lieutenant. The reason 
for the choice of such a youthful portrait is not clear. The likeness is 
good, and the quality of a reproduction from a photograph is main- 
tained by the treatment of the background. Only the lower half of the 
oval contains graded shading, and the top half was left clear. It would 
seem that the lesson of 1930 had been learnt. 


FOURTH KING’S HEAD, 1932 (xxxii, 397) 

The ‘Formal’ portrait was repeated at once in the new general issue 
which now follows inevitably in the footsteps of each commemorative 
series, as if a reversion to the ordinary general designs might spell some 
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387. de la Rue’s design for the Ceylon issue of 1935 shows the beginning 
of the.stabilisation of a definite style for the Formalised Pictorial. 
They also engraved one of the best portraits of the King in his 
closing years. 

388. Part of the Ceylon issue was printed by Bradbury Wilkinson. In 
their treatment they remained loyal to the theory that ‘the picture 
is the thing’. They also engraved their first standard King’s head. 

389, 390. The 1936 issue of Nigeria finds de la Rue going from strength 
to strength in the new style of Stamp Design. 

391, 392. de la Rue engraved elaborate frameworks for the new St. 
Lucia series of 1936. 

393. Why de la Rue reverted to the King’s head and badge theory for 
the St. Lucia Ten Shillings is not clear. Possibly they wished to 
test it out in the recess process, but the elaborate type of frame- 
work which they have been developing during the last two years 
is too overwhelming for this kind of formal design. 

394. The first Canadian issue of 1912 was in direct succession to the 
Edwardian and late Victorian designs. 

395. The second issue of 1915 was bi-lingual, but the maple leaves were 
omitted. 

396. The restoration of the maple leaves in 1930 saw a sad falling-off in 
the quality of the engraving. 

397. Lhe ‘Formal’ head, inspired by the Ottawa Conference com- 
memorative series, was introduced in the new general series of 
193 2—ts first appearance on a Canadian stamp for fifty years. 

398. The Jubilee stamps of 1935 were very neat, and the Two Cents, 
showing the present King as Duke of York, was the best of them. 

399. Britannia came to life in the Thirteen Cents of the Jubilee issue. 

4oo. As usual, the Jubilee stamps were immediately followed by a new 
general issue, which showed a new engraving of the King’s head 
of the 1918 issue. 
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terrible retrograde movement in the development or evolution of a 
country. 

We have become so used to the conventional treatment of the 
‘Formal’ head, based on MacKennal’s designs, that it is not easy to 
examine an entirely new presentation at this late stage without pre- 
judice. Bradbury Wilkinson’s engravings for their Cyprus and Sierra 
Leone issues did not attempt to break new ground, and they can only 
be judged by a comparison with de la Rue and Waterlow. But the 
Canadian engraver did not try to endow his portrait with an atmosphere 
of real formality: his likeness is the sculptor’s likeness, and though he had 
to bring life to the eyes, and in so doing challenged his whole purpose, 
yet in his treatment of the hair and beard he has retained the character 
of a bust in marble, a character which is accentuated by the solidity of 
the cross-hatched background. There can be no doubt that he succeeded 
in producing the nearest approach to the purely ‘Formal’ portrait, and 
it is not easy to see how he could have got nearer to his object without 
reverting to the embossed stamps of the Gambia and Heligoland type. 
The framework is excellent, and brings the design back in spirit to the 
1912 issue. CANADA now stands alone, ona curved panel above the oval 
of the head, and frame-lines are used most skilfully to divide the back- 
ground into its component parts. The maple-leaves are less obtrusive, 
and although posTEs and posraGE tend to overload the design with 
detail they are treated in the manner first noticed in the Second Issue 
and already accepted as the general rule. 


The years 1933 and 1934 saw four single commemoratives, all hand- 
some pictorial stamps of brilliant workmanship, and a fifth showing the 
seal of the Province of New Brunswick. This loses in comparison with 
Bradbury Wilkinson’s similar stamp for the Bahamas owing to the pre- 
cious treatment of POSTES and POSTAGE, as if the designer had been 
suddenly assailed by doubt as to whether his background was not too 
bare, and had jury-rigged an elaborate structure for holding up the 
seal; but we must remember that Bradbury Wilkinson were not plagued 
by POSTAGE. 


JUBILEE ISSUE, 1935 

The six Jubilee stamps were finely conceived in subject. The Three 
Cents value, used for the postage of inland letters, showed the King 
and Queen in State Robes wearing their crowns. The next three suc- 
cessors in the Royal House, Windsor Castle, and a splendid engraving 
of the old Britannia which had so often carried the King’s flag to 
victory, symbolised most effectively all that the House of Windsor 
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stood for in the eyes of their peoples. There is a note of affection which 
has hitherto been lacking in the spirit or atmosphere of any British 
postage stamps, a homeliness which is there because of, rather than in 
spite of, the crowns and ermine and the full-dress uniforms. 

The designs are reduced in area, but as the stamps remain the same 
size there are unusually wide margins after perforation, which add to 
their appearance. The best of the portraits is the Two Cents, a finely 
engraved portrait of the present King as Duke of York, (xxxii, 398). 
The setting is excellent, combining the best in the first and fourth 
issues, with the Jubilee dates taking the place of the crown in the top 
corners; this is an exceedingly neat stamp. 

The Five Cents, showing the Prince of Wales, is a little cramped at 
the top through the insertion of the Prince’s Feathers on each side of 
the CANADA panel, which reduces the size of the lettering overmuch, 
and the corner letters of value were rather large for so small a stamp. 
But it is in the likeness that the engraver has failed. Only Perkins Bacon, 
in their 1932 Newfoundland design still to be examined, ever succeeded 
in engraving a good portrait of the Prince; there seemed to be an 
elusiveness about it which foiled the steel-engraver. This Five Cents 
value fell down over the eyes and eyebrows, which have been pitched 
at different levels, and although the right side of face, shown in partial 
shadow, promises a most creditable portrait, the upper part of the left- 
hand side, which occupies the very central point of the design, seems 
to collapse. The intensification of the letters by the omission of the 
engraved background behind them is new, and effective, although it 
led to POSTES and POSTAGE reverting to their old habits of running up 
and down the design. 

The One Cent contains a charming portrait of Princess Elizabeth, in 
a setting a shade too firm and solid. The alteration was no doubt due to 
the length of her name, which would have overlapped the figures in the 
corners if the design had been made uniform with the Two Cents; but 
the changes necessary to get over this minor difficulty have resulted in 
an awkward separation of the figures of value from the word CENT, 
which is mixed up with the dates. To counterbalance this weight at the 
bottom of the design extra strength was added at the head: a large 
CANADA in bold expanded letters across the top, supported by maple- 
leaves, and a quite unnecessary connecting ornament. 

The Three Cents is necessarily elaborate in ornament, but much of 
the ornament is meaningless: on the whole the stamp has been given 
an atmosphere of pretentiousness which it does not in the least require. 
The desirability of making the clearance between the head and the oval 
so small that the cross on the top of the crown had to protrude beyond 
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the front of the oval for some considerable distance must be seriously 
questioned, for it gives a curious tilt to the crown, as if it had been 
knocked against something, and it affects the perspective of the King’s 
head. The two pictorial designs are admirable, (xxxii, 399). The Cana- 
dian Bank Note Co. celebrated their return by a grand piece of work. 


FIFTH KING’S HEAD, 1935 (xxxii, 400) 


It happened again—either because of the change of contract, or be- 
cause the smaller size of stamp seemed worth perpetuating. Back came 
the head of the second issue, but the skill of the engraving was not quite 
recaptured, although the new die is a great improvement on the Third 
Head. The framework shows the abandonment of the curved panel for 
CANADA, which now appears in a line across the top for the first time in 
a general issue. The crowns are dropped slightly from the top corners 
and appear in an imaginary corner just below CANADA. POSTES and 
POSTAGE come back to the fold of convention, and are engraved in 
two neat panels fitting each side of the upper half of the oval. The 
figures of value return to the larger size, but their two tablets are shaped 
and are each surmounted by a maple-leaf. 

The stamp is splendidly balanced. The Canadians never seem to put 
a foot wrong on this point; it is as if they had conquered that particular 
bogy once and for all in 1868, when they designed the first Dominion 
issue. If we had not seen the exceptional quality of the Second Head we 
should have praised this fifth one highly. The whole design is an excel- 
lent job of work and brings to a close a period of twenty-three years 
which must be the most fertile in stamps of uniform excellence that any 
stamp-issuing country has enjoyed. 

To those who claim that stamps should advertise their country of 
origin one can safely say: “Take the Canadian Georgians, remove all the 
pictorials—and this last issue added five magnificent specimens—and 
you will still find enough evidence to convince anybody that a country 
that has produced work of such quality has no need to advertise.’ 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


We have seen that in 1910 Newfoundland transferred their stamp- 
printing contract from the United States to Great Britain, but they did 
not choose one of the firms that had already printed British stamps. 
Whitehead Morris approached their task without any traditional ties; 
their work therefore falls under the head of Dominion design, and bears 
no relation to the development of design in this country. 

The John Gay series of 1910 was frankly a failure. It was an attempt 
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to produce cheaply a series which would resemble the joint Cabot- 
Jubilee series of 1897, both in design and atmosphere, and it would 
seem clear that the new printers were acting under instructions. Not 
even the re-engraving of the six higher values for recess printing could 
retrieve the day. 

The 1911 Coronation series showed little progress, except that 
Whitehead Morris engraved it for recess. A new start was made, how- 
ever, immediately after the War with the Caribou series of 1919, which 
commemorated the return of the Newfoundland Contingent from the 
Great War, (xxxiii, 401). The engraving shows considerable improve- 
ment both in quality and treatment, and the design has a vigour which 
was sadly lacking in the earlier work. It shows a vignette of the head of 
a caribou, or moose, engraved in fine detail and set in a frame occupying 
the full width of the stamp. The frame rests on a scroll, bedecked with 
oak-leaves, containing the words TRAIL OF THE CARIBOU, and ina 
space below appears the name of one of the actions celebrated in New- 
foundland’s battle honours. NEWFOUNDLAND and POSTAGE, in two 
lines, appear in reverse above the head, and the figures of value in oval 
tablets, feebly decorated, at the bottom corners. CENT joins the tablets 
in the accepted manner across the bottom of the stamp. 

Our chief quarrel must be with the lettering—regular jobbing type of 
the worst kind, which was about to receive its death knell in typo- 
graphy and had left Stamp Design more or less alone. de la Rue’s un- 
fortunate lettering and figures which governed so much of their recess 
engraving during the first ten years of the century was the worst 
instance we have noticed so far. 

In 1923 appeared a new issue which was a mere album of pretty 
views, fourteen of them all told, in quite hideous frames. They form 
an admirable object-lesson on how not to letter a Stamp Design, in 
arrangement and balance as well as in style and cut. They lasted for 
five years and were succeeded in 1928 by a curious collection of new 
ideas in ‘classy’ antique settings, presented with a nasveté that could only 
have been possessed by an advertising agent. The preparation of the 
plates must have been a nightmare. A year after their appearance the 
contract passed from Whitehead Morris to Perkins Bacon, who actually 
went to the length of re-engraving these horrors, instead of getting 
down at once to a grand revival with that sort of careless rapture 
which they have always shown on these occasions. 

And when three years later, in 1932, their first issue appears it be- 
comes obvious that they are not the same Perkins Bacon that we have 
followed so delightfully through the ages: their engraving is splendid, 
their portraiture is excellent, they have even made something out of a 
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pile of fish lying on a slab—but the glory has departed! If they were 
given no rein it is perhaps understandable, but one cannot imagine the 
old Perkins Bacon hanging an engraving of Queen Mary against 
the plain background of a distempered wall, or setting the young 
Princess Elizabeth on a cotton wool cloud in the middle of the blue 
supported by a spectral rose or thistle; and yet these things were done 
in the Three Cents and Six Cents values. 

The portrait of the King for the Two Cents is an excellent likeness; 
it was imitated by Waterlow in their new Bechuanaland issue at the end 
of the year, and was Bradbury Wilkinson’s choice for the St. Helena 
series of 1934, and nobody can ask for greater recognition. The best of 
the portraits is the really splendid Four Cents, the British answer to 
the many military conceptions of royalty which were appearing on 
the continent at this time, (xxxiii, 402). It shows a half-length portrait 
of the Prince of Wales in the fatigue dress of a colonel of the Welsh 
Guards. It is engraved against a plain background in the new manner, 
but the lettering is carefully balanced, and a discreet border forms a 
framework which binds the stamp together. A similar framework was 
repeated when the Seven Cents value was added, showing the Duchess 
of York. 

The rest of the issue consists of fish, flesh and industry—each receiv- 
ing more Spartan treatment than its neighbour, until in the end we have 
an engraving of a mighty mass of steel girders, the contrivance for 
loading iron ore on to ships. What would Sir Rowland Hill have 
thought about it all? 

The five curious designs which Perkins Bacon engraved for a new 
Air issue in 1933 suggest that modernity may go mad if it is not checked, 
so mad that the checking will result in a reactionary movement that will 
strip Stamp Design of many of the excellent conventions that it has 
acquired. One of these is the principle of all-over colour. Attempts to 
convert the postage stamp into a label printed from type and line blocks 
have so far failed. We saw this in the lamentable Great Britain issue of 
1884, (xiii, 142, 143), we shall see it shortly in the first Australian Com- 
monwealth issue, and in the next chapter we shall see an equally flagrant 
example in Mr. John Farlegh’s sad designs for the Postal Union Con- 
gress of Great Britain, (xxxiv, 414, 417). Perkins Bacon, surely not saa 
sponte, now show us what black-and-white drawings look like when they 
are engraved on steel: five quaint posters advertising the use of the aero- 
plane for carrying His Majesty’s mails, with a touch of humour, if a 
Stamp Design can be consciously humorous, in the Thirty Cents value, 
where the little seal who is poking his head out of the ice may well 
himself be a ‘spotter’. 
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The Humphrey Gilbert commemorative issue appeared shortly after- 
watds and further exploits the black-and-white theory. Somehow 
it does not appear quite so out of place in the reproduction of old 
engravings, and of coats of arms, maps and statues, as it does of a 
modern drawing: it helps to recapture some of the old atmosphere, but 
at the best it is ‘period art’, (xxxiii, 403). 

The designs show careful planning, as if they had been prepared by 
an architect for a committee of historians and archaeologists. This is 
borne out by the lettering, which is excellent, and has a consistent treat- 
ment which distinguishes it from the rest of the Newfoundland 
stamps of the reign. This issue might well have been the precursor of an 
entirely new conception of Stamp Design, in which case Perkins Bacon 
would have found themselves once more the pioneers of a new move- 
ment, but the idea died, and there have been no signs of its revival, nor 
is its influence visible in any of the designs of the present reign. 


AUSTRALIA 


We have seen that during the first ten years of the century the design- 
ing and printing of stamps in the six Australian States had run into a 
flat calm; no notice was taken of the new reign in 1901, and any new 
issues that appeared were adaptations of the Victorian designs. In the 
circumstances we can hardly expect to be confronted with anything 
startling when the first Dominion issue was placed on sale on January 1, 
1913, and we are not disappointed, (xxxiii, 404). It is indeed a mediocre 
affair, a simple design of the poster type, showing a drawing of a kan- 
garoo on the white background of the map of Australia, with Aus- 
TRALIA and POSTAGE above it in two lines of cut-out letters, the value 
in words below, and the figures of value in an ugly type inside a small 
circle, placed at the left centre above the words of value. The back- 
ground of the stamp is half-line so as to provide some colour for the 
printer. It was typographed in Melbourne at the Government Stamp 
Printing Office by J. B. Cooke, and there were fifteen values ranging 
from One Penny to Two Pounds. 

At the end of the year a more ambitious attempt was made to produce 
something more attractive, and two heavy designs were prepared for 
the One Penny and Sixpence values, printed by the recess process by 
Harrison of Melbourne. The One Penny design shows the King’s head 
in a small circle, based generally on the medal head but completely lack- 
ing in that finesse of engraving to which we are accustomed by tradi- 
tion, (xxxiii, 405). AUSTRALIA and POSTAGE were engraved in very 
heavy reverse letters above and below the oval; unwieldy figures of 
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value in tablets at the bottom corners support a kangaroo and emu, 
which in turn support the oval, and the whole structure is surmounted 
by an uninspired crown. Between the tablets the words of value appear 
in graded letters, and the top spandrels are occupied by clusters of fruit. 
The Sixpence design showed a large representation of a kookaburra 
bird, with AUSTRALIA actoss the top in heavy, ugly shaded letters, and 
a huge 6d in the bottom right-hand corner to match. This large, heavy 
lettering is a feature of the design of Australian stamps right up to the 
end of the reign. 

The use of the recess process for a value as common as the One 
Penny calls for considerable plant, and Perkins Bacon were given the 
task of preparing plates for the design to be printed by letterpress. They 
modified the treatment of the head, but they kept too faithfully to the 
original to free it from its initial clumsiness, and their crown is even less 
impressive than Harrison’s. The original kangaroo design, and the 
King’s head as revised by Perkins Bacon, served for all the general 
issues throughout the reign; any development therefore can only be seen 
in the commemoratives which started to appear with the Threehalf- 
pence value celebrating the Opening of Parliament House in 1927 and 
persisted until the Jubilee issue of 1935. They were all printed by John 
Ash, either by recess process or typography. They were the work of 
Australian designers and, except for the Canberra issue, the plates were 
engraved by the printers. 

Apart from the Sturt Centenary of 1930, which introduces to the 
design the primitive weapons of the aborigines by way of ornamenta- 
tion, (xxxiii, 406), there is no particular atmosphere in these com- 
memoratives; they vary between the purely poster effect of the Sydney 
Bridge and Victoria commemoratives to the overloaded, fussy detail of 
the Kingsford Smith issue. One feels all the time that the Australian 
designers were trying to evolve something new without pausing to think 
clearly on what lines they could best achieve their object, and in the 
absence of a tradition in Stamp Design of their own they turned to 
commercial art, and not very good commercial art, as a model, (xxxiii, 
407, 408). , 

Theit work for the mandated territories, however, shows much more 
imagination. The first issue in 1925 for New Guinea is spoiled by the 
heaviness of the lettering, but the 1931 issue, though possibly erring in 
the other direction as far as lettering is concerned, shows a lighter 
hand, and the Air Stamps of 1935 are the best-balanced designs that Ash 
has so far produced. 

It is in the Papua issue of 1932, however, that the Australian School 
of design has scored its best achievement. These remarkable stamps may 
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not be everybody’s meat, but they show an originality and boldness in 
planning, and a quality of engraving, which puts them in the front rank 
of the purely pictorial school. They were also models of what the ‘Ex- 
hibition’ series cari be; not a jumbled mixture of flora, fauna and pictur- 
esque views, but a living catalogue of the life and customs of a primi- 
tive people. Eleven of the designs follow convention in that they are 
ptinted within a uniform frame, and a most appropriate frame at that. 
The remaining five designs are examples of the very best commercial 
art, drawn with vivid imagination, and a bold conception of the powers 
of ‘display’, (xxxiii, 409, 410). 

The Australian designers succeeded in giving an honest demonstra- 
tion of what the pictorial design could be, and where it is bound to lead. 
There is nothing half-hearted about their work, and if this sudden 
revelation of the inevitable goal of the purely pictorial school, coming 
as it did at the exact moment when that school was getting into its 
stride, has had a:salutary effect on the whole trend of Stamp Design, 
then this issue assumes an importance beyond the contemplation of 
those who designed and printed it so effectively. But their immediate 
object has also been achieved beyond all doubt; it is a most attractive, 
most interesting and most instructive issue, and there is little to choose 
between London and Melbourne as far as the engraving and printing 
are concerned. 


NEW ZEALAND 


The outstanding achievement of the New Zealand designers, 
Richardsons’ grand design for the King’s head issue, and the pictorials 
of 1935, have already been examined; they were in the tradition of 
British Stamp Design, and were engraved and printed in Great Britain. 
In addition to these there were an Air Mail issue, and certain Health 
stamps printed by the recess process, sometimes in London and once in 
Wellington, and some experiments in typography. The latter included 
an unsuccessful attempt in 1926 to adapt the principles of the Richard- 
son design in new stamps showing the King in the full dress of a Field- 
Marshal wearing the cocked hat for the One Penny, and as an Admiral 
of the Fleet for the Two Shillings and Three Shillings. These efforts 
illustrate the shortcomings of en épargne engraving, especially for those 
who have not a wide experience of the process, for reproducing a 
design intended for intaglio. 

Perkins Bacon’s plate, prepared in 1915 for the Halfpenny value 
when they were engraving the plates for the recess-printed issue, falls 
below expectations, although it is markedly superior to the Three- 
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halfpence engraved early in 1916 in Wellington to supply that missing 
value. 

The designs by Richardson for the Dunedin Exhibition series in 1925, 
and by Mitchell for the Air stamps of 1931, were apparently reproduced 
from line blocks, the process adopted for the normal reproduction of 
black-and-white drawings, which are photographed on to zinc plates 
and mechanically etched. The Health stamps were designed as com- 
mercial posters, the most effective means of conveying propaganda, 
and although sanctioned for use on mails they can hardly be regarded 
as postage stamps. 

The New Zealand record of Georgian stamps is a fine one; it closed 
with a splendid Jubilee design, printed by Bradbury Wilkinson, an ob- 
long stamp showing the King and Queen side by side against a common 
engraved background, set in the best frame designed for the Jubilee, 
(xxxiii, 413). It was the work of J. Berry, who had designed two of the 
Health stamps and the second Air Mail issue, although he had not ap- 
peared among the eleven designers employed for the 1935 pictorials. In 
contrast to the plain setting of the portraits the frame is elaborate but 
not fussy. In the top corners crowns with the dates proclaim the com- 
memoration, while the values in figures appear in the bottom corners 
in the normal way. Connecting them vertically are two pillars of 
Maori ornament, the inner line of which is carried round, and links up 
as a border to the heads. It breaks into the panel at the top centre, and in 
the V so formed appears the Southern Cross. NEW ZEALAND, in good 
honest lettering, appears across the top of the framework, and POSTAGE 
AND REVENUE ate engtaved across the bottom. So far so good: the 
addition of the words SILVER JUBILEE, in small block letters on a 
cleared background, would seem to be an afterthought. The designer 
may have felt that the extra weight was required to balance his design, 
ot else that this unexpected treatment would in itself throw extra em- 
phasis on the occasion of the commemoration; he had already used 
similar small lettering in his Air Mail design. One prefers to think, how- 
ever, that he had considered that the all-important dates were sufficient, 
and that he was overruled by the official verdict. 

When the general spirit of the design was recaptured by Bradbury 
Wilkinson in the Coronation issue of 1937 they let the date speak for 
itself, but they gained the extra weight required to balance the design 
by inserting the arms of New Zealand between PosTAGE & and 
REVENUE, (Xxxvi, 429). 

For Aitutaki and Rarotonga, subsequently incorporated in a general 
Cook Islands issue, attractive pictorials in the North Borneo tradition 
were designed and printed by Perkins Bacon in 1920 to replace the two 
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simple designs which had been current since 1893. The six values in- 
cluded the inevitable historical scene—a somewhat obscure picture of 
the landing of Captain Cook—a portrait of the discoverer himself, a 
palm tree, some native huts and two harbour-views. A native chief and 
another harbour were added seven years afterwards, by which time the 
recess printers in Wellington were able to carry out the work, although 
their designs are lacking in ‘body’. 

Separate issues were printed for Rarotonga and Aitutaki, but these 
were combined in'a new general issue of 1931, designed by Mitchell 
and engraved by Perkins Bacon, who printed the first impression and 
then sent the plates to New Zealand. Mitchell showed far more im- 
agination than the designer of 1920, and for the Twopence he designed 
a splendidly vigorous scene of the bows of a huge Maori double canoe, 
complete with figurehead, forging through the water, to which Perkins 
Bacon’s engraver did not do full justice; it demanded most careful en- 
graving in the Bradbury Wilkinson style. For the portraits two curious 
frames were designed, both using fronds of palm as a setting for the 
head. Of these the design for the One Penny, showing Captain Cook, is 
more successful than the King’s head One Shilling; the addition of the 
crown seems to have been too much for the frail structure which had to 
support it. Perkins Bacon engraved a good portrait of the King, but 
that special quality which we have noticed in most of their recent work 
has been stretched to the point of ‘foziness’, a fault which was empha- 
sised when the plates were printed in New Zealand. This quality was 
not evident in the 1920 series. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


A study of the Georgian stamps of South Africa can only be intel- 
ligible if one keeps the political problem in mind. The proclamation of 
the Union of South Africa on May 31, 1910, called for an immediate 
issue of a stamp, and thus South Africa had the honour of producing 
the first issue with the new King’s head. It is a large stamp, lavishly 
decorated, bearing the arms of the four provinces in the corner and a 
fine head engraved by de la Rue, showing the King in his ermine robe 
in an oval surrounded by a frame containing the title of the Union in 
English and Afrikaans, surmounted by a crown, with the date beneath. 
The figures of value are far too prominently displayed in tablets each 
side of the head, with posrAGE and POSTZEGEL above, but it is diffi- 
cult to see where else they could have been placed. It is a handsome 
enough stamp, fully endowed to serve its purpose, but it has no 
artistic merit. 
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The separate provinces continued to issue their old colonial issues for 
another three years, when a general bilingual issue appeared in 1913, a 
typical de la Rue typographed issue, rather restrained, definitely over- 
lettered, and perhaps a shade too official in make-up to assuage the 
growing pains of the new Union. 

In 1926 a purely pictorial issue was prepared by Bradbury Wilkinson 
of the six higher values for the recess process; its chief distinction was 
that each design existed in an English and Afrikaans version, printed 
alternately on the sheet, so that the diehard of one race need not use 
the stamps of the other race if he did not want to, and the philatelist 
could collect them in pairs. For the Fourpence Bradbury Wilkinson 
shattered all decency by producing an imitation of the Cape of Good 
Hope Triangular printed in a mouldy shade of grey, which was rightly 
replaced by a picture of a Kaffir kraal in the following year. 

For the three values most commonly used Waterlow engraved en 
épargne three fussy designs showing a springbok for the Halfpenny, Van 
Riebeek’s ship approaching the Cape for the Penny, and an orange tree 
for the Sixpence—a reminder of the pleasant, simple design which de la 
Rue designed for the Oranje Vrij Staat in 1868. These engravings were 
presumably made from designs sent direct from South Africa, for they 
bear no resemblance to the work which Waterlow was designing and 
printing at this time: the values printed by Bradbury Wilkinson are, 
however, well in the tradition of the straightforward British Pictorial. 
Whoever may have been responsible, neither printer had produced sub- 
jects suitable for the training of printers in the most elusive craft of 
printing postage stamps by rotary photogravure. Steel-engraved dies, 
or the imitation of them, are quite unsuitable, for the essence of photo- 
gravure is its exploitation of the half-tone, and its need for solid colour 
to play about with. The South African printings fail accordingly. 

South Africa nearly stumbled on the secret in their One Halfpenny 
value for the Voortrekker Monument series of 1933, an admirable sub- 
ject for the new process, but they were blinded by their struggle to get 
similar results for the other three values, which seem to have been en- 
graved on steel as a preliminary to photogravure printing, (xxxiii, 411). 

They got a little warmer when they printed the Jubilee issue of 1935, 
particularly in their photographic treatment of the ‘Formal’ head, but 
the design, excellent though it would have proved for recess printing, 
fell away, and the cactus design in the top left-hand corners becomes 
sadly weak. Even more ineffective is the springbok; evidently he lacks 
the prick of the burin, for he is as ineffective as the stylish batsman who 
never makes any runs, (xxxiii, 412). South Africa did make runs, but 
in the second innings, and we must wait patiently until the next reign. 
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Plate xxiii 
LATER DOMINIONS ISSUES 


401. In 1919 Newfoundland started its huge post-war output with a 
commemorative seties printed by Whitehead Morris. 

402. The Four Cents of the 1932 Newfoundland issue showed the best 
of the portraits of the Prince of Wales: it was designed by Perkins 
Bacon. 

403. The Humphrey Gilbert issue of 1933 introduced a new style of 
intaglio engraving, with the white paper taking the place of the 
old engine-turned background. 

404. The austerity of Australian design goes back to the first Common- 
wealth issue of 1913, and suggests the ordinary line block of the 
letterpress printer. 

405. The design for the One Penny was originally engraved for intaglio 
printing, but new plates were made for typography. 

406. The Sturt Centenary issue of 1930 is a rare instance of ornamenta- 
tion on a stamp designed and engraved in Australia. 

407, 408. Typical stamps from the many issues which appeared in Aus- 
tralia during the last ten years of the reign. 

409, 410. The Australian designers ‘let themselves go’ when they pre- 
pared the stamps for the Papuan issue of 1932. These are the most 
Striking examples yet seen of how commercial art may affect Stamp 
Design. 

411. The South African designers failed to realise that their method of 
printing by rotary photogravure called for a special technique of 
design, and was at its worst when attempting to imitate the results 
from other processes. A typical example of the South African 
commemorative. 

412. The South African Jubilee of 1935 showed some good progress, 
but it is still hampered by recess or typographical conventions. 

413. Bradbury Wilkinson produced the best of all the Jubilee stamps 
for New Zealand. The intrusion of the words sILVER JUBILEE 
looks like an afterthought and detracts from an otherwise perfect 
design. They surmounted this in the Coronation issue, (xxxvi, 
429), but fell down over the King’s likeness. 
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Plate XX XIII: Later Dominion Issues 


PART FIVE 


THE DAWN OF A NEW AGE 
1935-1940 


Chapter I'wenty-Eight 
THE BIRTH OF PHOTOGRAVURE 


e can best understand the great change which overtook 

stamp production at the end of the Georgian era if we take 

stock of the position in Great Britain at the beginning of 
1929. 

At that time the typographed issues, undisturbed by influences 
peaceful or hostile, had been jogging along steadily for seventeen years; 
the recess-printed high values were as grand as ever, and had enjoyed 
the privilege of being printed by Waterlow, de la Rue, and Bradbury 
Wilkinson in turn. 


WEMBLEY EXHIBITION, 1924 (xxxiv, 415) 

The public, the majority of whom were unaware of the existence of 
high values printed by the recess process, could not help noticing the 
excellent stamps which had been designed by H. Nelson and printed by 
Waterlow for the Wembley Exhibition in 1924, a bold design in the 
poster style. Even if many regarded them as yet another wonder 
from that scene of marvels, the idea that the low values of a country, 
however large the circulation, can be printed by recess had been 
re-established; but just too late. In the same year the contract for 
printing the general issues had expired, and the new contract was 
secured by Waterlow at Harrison’s expense. The public was com- 
mitted to another ten years of the same designs printed from the 
same plates. 


With the example of the United States and Canada before them, 
whose huge issues had invariably been printed by the recess process, it 
is surprising that the Post Office authorities could not be tempted from 
the paths to which they had held so determinedly, and often so vilely, 
since 1855. But they stood fast, and anybody whose heart had stirred at 
the thought of what those Wembley One Penny and Three Halfpence 
issues might portend had to sit back again, and he was given ten years 
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in which to recover his breath. Harrison, on the other hand, looked 
steadfastly at the new issue which they had printed the year before for 
Egypt, and pondered (xli, 50z). 


POSTAL UNION CONGRESS, 1929 

In 1929 the Congress of the Postal Union was held in London, and 
contrary to all their principles the Post Office found themselves com- 
mitted to issuing a Commemorative Series for Great Britain. 

At first all seemed well; the design was thrown open to competition; 
pulses beat more rapidly. And then that day in May arrived when the 
results were made available. It is enough to say that from thencefor- 
ward, right up to the end of the reign, many people who had the design 
of our postage stamps at heart were reluctant to suggest any change for 
fear of what such a step might produce. 

The design of the One Pound, by Mr. H. Nelson of Wembley fame, 
was printed by recess by Bradbury Wilkinson, (xxxiv, 418). They used 
the King’s head from the general values which they were then printing, 
and the result was wholly admirable, but it was to all intents and pur- 
poses only used as a souvenir for the delegates to the Conference and by 
philatelists. For the public there remained a commonplace design of the 
magazine-cover variety for the One Penny and Three Halfpence, (xxxiv, 
416), and Mr. John Farlegh’s designs for the Halfpenny and Twopence 
Halfpenny, (xxxiv, 414, 417). 

Mr. Farlegh enjoys such a high reputation nowadays as a book- 
illustrator, particularly in recognition of the delicacy and skill which he 
revealed in the woodcuts which he engraved for The Littl Black Girl, 
that one can only wish that inspiration comparable to that which he 
received from Mr. Bernard Shaw had coloured his designs for the 
Ninth Postal Union Congress. Nevertheless he seems to regard these 
designs as an important part of his work, for in his Autobiography he 
refers to them with paternal affection and reproduces the page of 
‘doodles’ with which he committed his first ideas to paper. Many will 
feel that they never got beyond the ‘doodles’ stage, and Waterlow, who 
wete provided with a set of plates engraved at the Mint, could not 
improve them. . 

The opportunity for resuscitating the recess process, which this Com- 
memorative issue might have provided, was lost. When the next chance 
occurred in 1940, on an occasion which, more than any other, demanded 
the use of recess, it found itself faced by a far more formidable opponent 
than the typographed designs of 1912 and 1913, and failed to secure 
recognition. 

Harrison had printed that Egyptian issue of 1923 by rotary photo- 
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gravure, a process which had already established itself on the continent, 
and had produced a fine series of stamps for Bavaria in 1914. It is an off- 
shoot, a grandson in fact, of intaglio engraving; an application of the 
methods of photogravure to mass production. 

In photogtravure the image to be reproduced is transferred to the 
printing-plate by the camera, instead of by the burin of the engraver on 
steel or copper. Through the intermediary of a glass positive a negative 
print is obtained on a paper coated with gelatine. The thickness of this 
gelatine film varies in accordance with the amount of light that has been 
thrown on to the paper during the printing process; it is thinnest in the 
shadows, where little light comes through, and thickest where there are 
high lights. This print is now pressed down on to the copper plate, and, 
as it has been wetted beforehand, the paper can be peeled away, leaving 
a copper plate coated with gelatine of varying thickness. This is etched, 
and the acid will eat deeply into the plate where the coating is thin, but 
will not reach the plate where the gelatine is thick. In this way troughs 
of varying depth are bitten into the plate, corresponding to the troughs 
cut by the burin in intaglio engraving, but the high lights are left 
smooth, so that all the colour is cleaned off when the plate is wiped after 
printing. The grain on the plate, which is a feature of photogravure, 
was obtained by powdering the plate with resin, or some similar sub- 
stance, before the print was transferred to it. 

In rotary photogravure the gelatine is transferred to a cylinder in- 
stead of a plate, and the variations of depth of colour are obtained by 
photographing through a screen, just as the half-tone block is prepared 
for letterpress printing. Where little light has penetrated the screen the 
effect will be a solid patch of colour, while the flood of light through 
the screen at the high lights will be so great that the effects of the 
screen, viewed as dots on the plate, will be barely visible. In this way 
the gradations of light and shade which are a feature of photography 
are reproduced faithfully on the copper plate. 

The size of the cylinder corresponds to the size of the sheet to be 
printed, plus an extra margin for the white space separating one sheet 
from another. The paper is wound on a reel, and passes through the 
machine on a continuous web, which enables the machine to be run 
at a very high speed so as to produce several thousand impressions an 
hour. 

Such a process clearly must affect the whole trend of Stamp Design; 
faithfulness of reproduction becomes the keynote, and the choice 
passes to subjects which can be faithfully reproduced. The gradation of 
light and shade is a new advantage clamouring for exploitation, and the 
pitfall of ‘artiness’ looms ahead of the stamp designer as surely as it 
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threatens the photographer; the problem of lettering assumes a new 
aspect and must be reconsidered. 

To these new forces must be added the trend towards the pictorial 
stamp which we have just examined. The photograph from which the 
engravers cut their miniature vignettes can now be reproduced in its 
original form; the King’s head has passed from the achievement of the 
artist engraver to the mere reproduction of a good photograph. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 1934 

These essentials were not at first realised, for the first issue printed by 
the new process seemed to be aimed at proving that it was possible to 
print by ‘rotogravure’ stamps which resemble those printed by typo- 
graphy or recess. The German printers of the Bavarian issue had already 
shown the kind of design which could be expected from the use of roto- 
gravure, and in the same way Harrison had shown their paces in their 
design of the Egyptian issue of 1923. But we are slow to realise the full 
significance of work that is being carried out abroad and not under our 
very noses, and it was not until 1936 that Harrison, in the solitary 
design for Edward VIII, were able even to hint at the scope of this 
process in stamps printed to the order of the authorities in London. In 
the meantime we had to endure the issue of 1934 before those autho- 
rites could be made to realise that rotogravure is a process in itself, 
and not merely a cheap substitute for typography. 

One thing was demonstrated quite clearly; the introduction of roto- 
gravure had sounded the death knell of ‘fussiness’. The scroll and the 
shaped letter have been laid in their graves, and we must hope that their 
ghosts will not walk. 

The Sixpence was not included in the new rotogravure issue, so that 
the Fivepence is the only value to show Eve’s first design for the frame- 
work as it appears when reproduced by the new process. With the 
exception of the One Penny and Twopence Halfpenny the originals 
seem to have been large wash drawings worked over a background 
formed by a photographic enlargement of the typographed stamp, 
faintly printed. Gradation of solid colour has taken the place of graded 
lines, the details of the head have been carefully touched up so as to 
accentuate the features, and the head itself has been thrown into relief 
by the introduction of a solid background. 

MacKennal’s coinage head, as it appeared in the typographed One 
Halfpenny, has been used as a model of the series, and was slightly 
reduced for the three higher values associated with Eve’s second frame- 
work, MacKennal’s design of the One Penny and Twopence Halfpenny, 
which included his first medal head, was redrawn so as to make way for 
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the smaller coinage head. This involved a number of minor alterations, 
the principal of which are the introduction of the larger crown from the 
Twopence and the rearrangement of POSTAGE AND REVENUE in order 
to accommodate it. This resulted in a great improvement both on the 
original design for these values and in the general appearance of the 
series when viewed as a whole. 


SILVER JUBILEE, 1935 (xxxiv, 420) 

Mr. Barnett Freedman is pre-eminent among the book illustrators of 
this generation; and his work is not only highly imaginative, but also 
supported by a deep knowledge of the processes for which he works, 
and in which he has revealed superb craftsmanship, particularly in litho- 
graphy. His coloured illustrations for Memoirs of an Infantry Officer, 
Lavengro and War and Peace reveal a great interest in the use of graded 
colour for the introduction of light and shade; it is not surprising there- 
fore that he immediately grasped and exploited the opportunities that 
rotogravure provides for this use of graded colouring. Some may con- 
sider that he went to extremes in that he let the lettering reflect in anti- 
thesis the grading of colour which is the essential feature of the main 
design: it certainly gives the stamps a ‘shot silk’ appearance which 
brings them perilously close to being ‘arty’: on the other hand solid 
letters were ruled out of court, as some of them would have vanished 
against a solid background, and white letters would undoubtedly have 
been glaring. If we are prepared to welcome Mr. Freedman’s treatment 
we must therefore accept his lettering as essential companions to it— 
you cannot invite Dr. Johnson to dinner without Boswell. 

The design itself shows Mr. Freedman’s clearly developed style. The 
amount of lettering demanded a large oblong shape, and sILVER 
JUBILEE is given pride of place across the top in well-shaped modern 
lettering with serifs. In the centre, in an oblate oval, an enlargement of 
the MacKennal head as used in the new 1934 series is panelled off by a 
neat and simple border with a laurel leaf as its unit. Both this border, 
and the four spandrels which it forms with the oval, are graded. The 
King’s head is centred mathematically, but the designer has cleverly 
forestalled top-heaviness by fortifying the panel containing the value— 
which otherwise balances SILVER JUBILEE—by increasing the depth of 
the figures of value in the lower corners. 

Mr. Freedman’s sensitiveness of the necessity of balance, an instinc- 
tive recognition which so many designers have lacked in the past, is 
fully revealed in his treatment of the major problem offered by THREE- 
HALFPENCE and TWOPENCEHALFPENNY in those two values. He over- 
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came it by reducing his letters progressively, so that their shape re- 
mains uniform and only their size is diminished; and as the lettering 
diminishes so does he strengthen his base by the simple expedient of 
adding an extra line. 

So courageous an artist would not be perturbed by the bogies 
POSTAGE and REVENUE. He puts them in their place by using lower case 
lettering, but he made no attempt to hide them from the public, and 
they form an integral part of the design of the two side panels, which 
also contain the dates, the crown, and a typical ‘Barnett Freedman tail- 
piece’ decoration which serves as a worthy signature to an admirable 
piece of work. This stamp came as a shock to many of us, but it has 
already matured and will endure as an achievement. 


EDWARD VIII, 1936 (xxxiv, 419) 

The design of the new stamps was a well-kept secret. On August 26, 
without warning, the Press were invited to a preview of three of the 
four values, and were told that they would be put on sale on September 1 
for five days. Evidently the Post Office authorities were nervous as to 
the reception the stamps would receive from the public; for they were 
conscious of having departed from all tradition, even to the length of 
omitting REVENUE in the interests of the design. But the public was very 
kind; criticism rarely fell below the level of politeness, and in some 
quarters the welcome was ecstatic. 

It is clear from the outset that the printers were given a free hand to 
produce a design which should give the fullest scope to the new pro- 
cess. The Post Office authorities were accommodating, and when they 
received a suggestion in April from a certain Mr. H. J. Brown of Tor- 
quay they sent it on to Harrison in case it might be helpful. Whether 
this suggestion was accompanied by a strong recommendation for 
acceptance is not known, but there is no doubt that it was adopted as 
the basis for the new design. 

In an issue bearing the King’s head which is produced by rotary 
photogravure the selection of portrait is of great importance, not only 
because the process ensures an exact likeness, but because it may well 
affect all, or nearly all, the British issues that will follow, even if printed 
by typography or recess. Nobody will quarrel with the selection of the 
photograph by Hugh Cecil Portraits Ltd. The next point, the treatment 
of the portrait, is open to criticism, for it has been converted into a bust, 
in the ‘Formal’ style, by the severing of the neck, which has been 
effected so abruptly that it savours of the work of the guillotine; an 
exact reproduction of a photograph can only be treated in the ‘Proper’ 
style. 
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The strength of the design lies in the bold decision to dispense with 
all panelling and ornament in the background, and to rely on the shad- 
ing of an otherwise plain solid for bringing out the details. The features 
are brought out by the full-tone of the background on the left-hand side, 
and the hair has been given extra life by the half-tone of the back- 
ground on the right. This is a fine development of the principles which 
had guided Barnett Freedman in his Jubilee design. 

In the interests of simplification Harrison had gained the concession 
for which Perkins Bacon and de la Rue had fought so long and so un- 
successfully. POSTAGE was allowed to be the only lettering required; 
not only REVENUE but the words of value could be supplied ‘by 
implication’. This was a rare advantage, and a great tribute to the new 
spirit which had entered the Post Office. Harrison seized upon it boldly; 
it enabled them to drop the principal weakness in Mr. Brown’s sugges- 
tion, and in doing so to settle upon PposTAGE once and for all the 
ptivilege of playing an essential part in the design, instead of being 
consigned to the kitchen when the front-door bell is rung by the guest. 
It appears in full glory, in the block letters of the new style which had 
come from the German typefounders and had inspired Eric Gill to cut 
for the Monotype Company the famous fount that bears his name. By 
outlining the letters Harrison avoided the trouble which Barnett Freed- 
man had experienced when he was faced with the problem of inserting 
uncoloured lettering against a graded coloured background. 

" The principal weakness of the stamp, the small crown floating in the 
top right-hand corner, was inherited by Harrison from Mr. Brown. In 
view of subsequent history the superstitious may see in it an omen: 
those who are more practically minded will recognise that the problem 
is merely a reflection of the difficulty that at once arises when a designer 
tries to mix the ‘Formal’ and ‘Proper’ styles. He may plead as an excuse 
that the crown stands as a symbol of sovereignty, such as may be found 
on a pillar-box, or on the cap of a commissionaire in a Government 
Office, and that as such it bears no direct connection with the actual 
sovereign depicted on any particular stamp, but this is too far-fetched; 
we ate examining an issue of the reigning King, and the crown can only 
apply to him. It is required therefore only in such circumstances as one 
might expect to find him wearing the crown; on his head in full robes 
or above his head when his image is represented formally. As a small 
and quite insignificant piece of ornament inserted in the top right-hand 
corner to balance the figure of value in the left-hand corner, it appears 
almost ridiculous. 

It is true that any other treatment of the crown would involve a com- 
plete redrafting of the design, but that is the reason why this design in 
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spite of its courage and practicability must be judged a failure in itself. 
On the other hand it laid emphasis, in the most timely way, on the 
points to be avoided by those designing for the new process, and these 


lessons were to bear fruit immediately. We owe far more to this solitary 
issue of Edward VIII than is usually realised. 


GEORGE VI CORONATION, 1937 (xxxiv, 423) 

In less than nine months after that preview of the new stamps the 
public were buying the special Coronation stamp for the Threehalf- 
pence value, and the Halfpenny, Penny and T'wopencehalfpenny values 
of the new general series. The designing of these stamps, however, had 
not been left to the printer, although he was consulted both by the 
artists and the Post Office authorities. 

It will be realised that under the rule of rotary photogravure the 
position of the printer has changed. It is assumed that he can accurately 
and faithfully reproduce anything on paper that is set before him; that 
extra touch of genius, or in some cases lack of inspiration, which in the 
past he had been able to bestow upon other people’s designs through 
his skill in engraving intaglio or en épargne has been lost. This is a point 
that must be borne carefully in mind when one examines issues repro- 
duced by rotogravure. 

Edmond Dulac was the artist selected for the design of the new 
Coronation stamp, and there can be no doubt that he has achieved as 
much for the ‘Proper’ style in this modern demonstration of its prin- 
ciples as Barnett Freedman achieved for the ‘Formal’ style in his Jubilee 
designs of 1935. The design is in itself a complete drawing, appropriate 
for photographic reproduction in miniature. It is simple and well- 
balanced and, in spite of its strict accuracy of style, rich in symbolism. 
The centre piece of the design is the crown—the best crown to appear 
on a stamp if we may forget the early Victorian diadems—above a 
special cypher, or monogram, in which the Queen’s initial has been 
incorporated in honour of the occasion. On each side of the cypher, 
which divides the stamp into two halves, appear portraits of the King 
and Queen. These were specially drawn, and are far more appropriate 
for a Stamp Design than many of the portraits, based on actual photo- 
graphs, which were to appear during the next three years. 

So far the work has been admirable, but when we come to examine 
the frame-work we shall find a suspicion of ‘mannerism’ in the lettering, 
which could have afforded to be dead simple and less obtrusive. Pos- 
sibly the great size of the lettering of the date and the corner figures of 
value, which form the main prop of a pedestal that has much to support, 
was considered desirable to maintain that perfect balance which the 
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designer has succeeded in achieving, but it need not have been quite so 
‘ugly’. There is no doubt that lettering is a specialist’s job, and that the 
complete design of a stamp is rarely in the compass of one artist, 
whether he be draughtsman or engraver. This lettering is worked into 
a framework which consists of a simple curved-line motif for a border, 
interrupted by the symbols of orb and ampulla at the sides, and ter- 
minating in end-pieces suggestive of an imperfectly formed Maltese 
Cross. The design is completed by posraGE and REVENUE, which 
balance each other in modest letters, conforming in style to the letter- 
ing used for the date, between the Maltese Cross and the crown. 

One must suppress the inevitable desire to see this design as an en- 
graver would have cut it on steel; it was intended for a ‘cheap’ process 
of reproduction, and it was exceedingly popular. 


GEORGE VI, General Issue, 1937-39 


For the lower values from One Halfpenny to Sixpence there were two 
complementary designs. They were the work of Eric Gill, an able and 
proved sculptor and unparalleled as a designer of lettering, with a head 
drawn by Edmond Dulac. This was a perfect combination of experts, 
and has produced a perfect design; for now that we can view the series 
in the light of experience, we can artive at that conclusion without 
much difficulty. When they first appeared our minds were muddled and 
confused. We had to assimilate in a short space the new process, the 
adaptation of the old stamps, the new Edward VIII issue with its brave 
challenge, its tragic historical sequel, and the speedy preparation of the 
Coronation issué and the lower values of the general issue; and our 
minds and judgment were distracted by the whirl of the Coronation 
festivities, and that uneasiness throughout Europe which was begin- 
ning to strain at the nerves. Now these stamps have become part of our 
daily lives, and they are a part of it which seems essentially right and 
appropriate. Throughout those bleak and anxious days of 1940 and 
1941, when sometimes the whole face of our mental and physical struc- 
ture seemed to be symbolised by the patched framework of a past glory, 
these bright and brilliant stamps shone from our letters, and those four 
symbols at the corners reminded us of the stuff which that patched 
framework still sheltered. There was an inspiration in that design of 
Eric Gill’s, so simple and yet so comprehensive, that would never have 
been imparted to us by any of its predecessors; certainly not by the 
design of 1936, nor even the Wyon Medal. 

The first design for the six lower values appeared on May 10, 1937, 
two days before the Coronation, (xxxiv, 422). It is simple and effective, 
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so simple that one wonders why the design of our stamps should have 
given so much trouble in the past. Against a solid background of colour 
the details have been picked out in reverse. Edmond Dulac’s head has 
been drawn in the ‘Formal’ style, yet with a fidelity of likeness that 
maintains the suggestion of a photographic original. Gill placed this in 
the high centre, surmounted it with a crown, and centred the figures of 
value beneath it. A figute in reverse always loses substance, and the 
designer compensated for this by surrounding it by a thin circle, which 
at once gave it the extra weight. For reasons of space he made his circle 
cut into the bottom of the neck of the head, and for this he has been 
duly criticised; but it is not easy to see how he could have avoided 
doing so without unduly strengthening the figures. To each of the four 
corners he delegated one of the symbols representing the four races that 
comprise the nation, England, Scotland, Wales and Ireland, in that 
order. On each side, in very fine serif lettering which reveals his superb 
mastership, POSTAGE and REVENUE balance each other in the best- 
lettered stamp that we have yet seen. 

The design for the Fourpence, Fivepence and Sixpence values fol- 
lowed in November 1938, (xxxiv, 424). In effect it is the reverse, or 
positive, of the design for the lower values. Certain essential changes 
were necessary, but the head still remains ‘Formal’ in theory, and the 
symbols, though smaller, are even more lively. Best of all is the dis- 
appearance of that offending circle around the figure of value, now no 
longer necessary as the figure is stout enough to hold its own. This 
change enabled a different range of colours to be used; it was no longer 
necessary to fall back on full-blooded colours like those used for the 
solid background of the lower values. The main features of the design 
will print successfully in any of the darker shades suitable for lettering, 
and the backgrounds, when printed in ink of a quarter strength, appear 
in pleasant relief, with a tendency towards the pastel possibly, but with- 
out any trace of ‘artiness’. 

In February 1939 appeared the first of the five higher values, the 
Seven Pence, (xxxiv, 426). It is entirely the work of Edmond Dulac, 
and is reminiscent of the Coronation stamp in its essential features and 
also in the quality of the lettering. The head, showing up splendidly on 
a solid hexagonal background, reveals the very best in Dulac’s work- 
manship; it is surmounted by a crown in the style of that used for the 
Coronation stamp. The octagonal shape is maintained by the treatment 
of the corner-pieces containing the four national symbols. They are 
drawn in a new heraldic manner, and the panels in which they have 
been placed are formed by shading, so placed as to give the impression 
of a series of lines parallel to the hexagon. This is perilously near the 
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‘attiness’ which is the pitfall of the photogravure process, and from 
which these new Georgian issues have so far steered clear. 

The hexagonal band which had been so formed was utilised for the 
wording of value in two lines as a pedestal beneath the head, and for 
POSTAGE aNd REVENUE on the upper bands each side of the crown; 
there were no figures of value. In each of the vacant spaces now remain- 
ing there appears an ornament formed by crosses in pairs, resembling 
if anything an indication, in the ‘layout’ style, of lettering which might 
balance posTAGE and REVENUE. 

This design requires much more elbow room. Its arrangement bursts 
beyond the confines of a single stamp and has to be examined in a sheet 
or large block of stamps before one can get a glimpse of its real signi- 
ficance. It is not suited for a single unit, and as it must be judged as a 
single unit it fails accordingly. 


It is a matter of congratulation that the artists employed for the pro- 
duction of these first Georgian stamps have given the twist of ‘For- 
mality’ to the development of the rotogravure process, an orientation 
from which it is to be hoped that it will not depart. 

The Two Shillings and Six Pence, Five Shillings and Ten Shillings 
values, which appeared later in 1939, were engraved for recess and 
printed by Waterlow. Edmond Dulac designed the two lower values, a 
magnificently simple design to which Waterlow gave their best work, 
(xxxiv, 425). The principal feature is the royal arms with supporters, 
covering three-quarters of the stamp. PposTAGE in serif letters is en- 
graved neatly beneath it, while the King’s head, facing left, is carefully 
cut as a miniature of Dulac’s design for the lower values. The figures of 
value appear in the top corners. 

This is the best stamp issued for Great Britain since 1840, and takes 
us back to that Golden Age when Perkins Bacon set out to conquer the 
stamp world; against Dulac’s Five Shillings they could set their classics 
of 1862. It is sad to think that eighty years of needless trudging sepa- 
rated these milestones, with only the St. Vincent Five Shillings of 1880, 
(iv, 40), to support the traveller after the twentieth mile. 

The respite at the end of that long journey was short enough, for 
when the Ten Shillings appeared a month later it was plain that we were 
slipping back in mind and memory to some of the make-believe master- 
pieces, (xxxiv, 427). The King’s head is in its oval again, surmounted 
by a crown: the figures of value are in the lower corners: POSTAGE, 
small and insignificant, crouches beneath a canopy of herbage: laurels 
ate mixed with the emblems which, in turn, cluster about the shield 
which supports the oval. de la Rue were doing this sort of thing when 
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DESIGNS FOR GREAT BRITAIN 


414, 417. John Farlegh’s designs for the Postal Union Congress issue 
of 1929 went back to the dullest period of Victorian typography, 
(xiii, 142, 143). 

416. E. Linzell’s design for the Postal Union Congress issue is of the 
kind that one associates with a magazine cover rather than a 
postage stamp. 

415. H. Nelson designed the bold stamps which were on sale at the 
Wembley Exhibition in 1924 and 1925. 

418. Nelson also designed the magnificent One Pound stamp which 
saved the Postal Union Congress series, but was so rarely seen by 
the public. 

419. The Edward VIII issue opened out an entirely new vista to Stamp 
Design, dependent on the use of the rotary photogravure process. 
Previously this process has only been seen on British stamps as a 
substitute for typography or recess. 

420. Barnett Freedman’s design for the Silver Jubilee issue has met with 
much criticism: it reveals a remarkable grip by the artist of the 
possibilities of the process for which he was compelled to work. 

421. The Colonial Jubilee issue was engraved and printed by all the 
three regular printers for the Crown Agents. It is the apotheosis of 
all that has distinguished Stamp Design during the period it com- 
memorates. 

422, 424. Eric Gill designed the lower issues in the new George VI 
issue, and used a head drawn by Edmond Dulac. 

423. Edmond Dulac was entirely responsible for the Coronation issue 
of 1937. 

426. The lettering for the Sevenpence and similar values was the work 
of Edmond Dulac, who designed the whole stamp. 

425. Waterlow’s engraving of Edmond Dulac’s design for the Two 
Shillings and Sixpence produced one of the finest stamps of all 
times. 

427. The Ten Shillings stamp was designed by the Hon. G. R. Bellew. 
In general conception it slips back to the style of the Edwardian 
standard issues. 
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414, 417. John Farlegh’s designs for the Postal Union Congress issue 
of 1929 went back to the dullest period of Victorian typography, 
(xiii, 142, 143). 

416. E. Linzell’s design for the Postal Union Congress issue is of the 
kind that one associates with a magazine cover rather than a 
postage stamp. 

415. H. Nelson designed the bold stamps which were on sale at the 
Wembley Exhibition in 1924 and 1925. 

418, Nelson also designed the magnificent One Pound stamp which 
saved the Postal Union Congress series, but was so rarely seen by 
the public. 

419. The Edward VIII issue opened out an entirely new vista to Stamp 
Design, dependent on the use of the rotary photogravure process. 
Previously this process has only been seen on British stamps as a 
substitute for typography or recess. 

420. Barnett Freedman’s design for the Silver Jubilee issue has met with 
much criticism: it reveals a remarkable grip by the artist of the 
possibilities of the process for which he was compelled to work. 

421. The Colonial Jubilee issue was engraved and printed by all the 
three regular printers for the Crown Agents. It is the apotheosis of 
all that has distinguished Stamp Design during the period it com- 
memorates. 

422, 424. Eric Gill designed the lower issues in the new George VI 
issue, and used a head drawn by Edmond Dulac. 

423. Edmond Dulac was entirely responsible for the Coronation issue 
of 1937. 

426. The lettering for the Sevenpence and similar values was the work 
of Edmond Dulac, who designed the whole stamp. 

425. Waterlow’s engraving of Edmond Dulac’s design for the Two 
Shillings and Sixpence produced one of the finest stamps of all 
times. : 

427. The Ten Shillings stamp was designed by the Hon. G. R. Bellew. 
In general conception it slips back to the style of the Edwardian 
standard issues. 
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THE BIRTH OF PHOTOGRAVURE 
they designed the high values of the new standard colonial issues of 
1903, (XX, 242). 


What a strange, restless medley do we find in this picture of Stamp 
Design for Great Britain during the last fifteen years of our period. 
The designers have touched every phase of a hundred years’ develop- 
ment; they have used all processes and tried most of the tricks, whether 
amateur or professional. Will this be reflected in the new colonial 
issues, or can they continue to forge ahead as before, without paying 
the slightest heed to what is happening in the Mother Country? At any 
rate, the hastiest glance at the new Georgian issues at home will have 
showed the colonial authorities that the weathervane is pointing to 
‘Formal’, and they have more or less reached the same conclusion them- 
selves after their exciting excursions into the jungles of the pictorial 
issues, 
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|e philatelists the short reign of Edward VIII provided a certain 
nervousness and unquiet. Rotary photogravure had ousted typo- 
graphy for at least ten years, and to those who knew of the 
immense development in buildings and plant that the change had 
demanded of the printers it seemed unlikely that the period would not 
be much longer. While the improvement shown by those Edwardian 
experiments of 1936 was as obvious as it was surprising, not everybody 
was catried off his feet by them: they were recognised as the fruits of 
reaction, but there were some disquieting features about them. Over 
and above this there were rumours of a new standard issue, to be 
printed by the rotogravure process, which should embrace every colony 
in one single uniform design. It was not as if the thing had not been 
done recently: we had just seen a uniform colonial design for the Silver 
Jubilee of King George V. 

The abdication did not allay fears, for another uniform colonial de- 
sign appeared for the Coronation, and when on July 12, 1937, the first 
colonial issue appeared—the Grenada One Farthing—it was hinted 
that this had been the design approved for the Edwardian uniform 
issues. But we had not to wait long before the flood of new Georgians 
made it quite clear that we need have no fears; never has there been 
such a spate of variety. Before we are swept away in the vortex we 
might well examine the uniform design for the Coronation. Like the 
Jubilee issue it was printed by the recess process, and the contract was 
divided among the three regular printers. 


CORONATION ISSUE, May 12, 1937 (xxxvi, 428) 


There is a homeliness about the general colonial Coronation issue, a 
hint that behind the pomp and circumstance of the great ceremony were 
two human people who would be in complete sympathy with their sub- 
jects in joy and suffering; and in the light of the hard years that were so 
close at hand there may be an omen in this also. 

The weakness in the stamp lies in its execution rather than design— 
in the likenesses of the King and Queen. This is a herald of a point 
which we shall have to face continually in our examination of the stamps 
of the new reign. So far we have been accustomed to a standard likeness. 
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The Wyon Medal and the Chalon Head, with von Angeli intervening 
during the closing years of the reign, established the likeness of Queen 
Victoria except for a few Primitives. Emil Fuchs provided our concep- 
tion of the likeness of King Edward VII, and Bertram MacKennal’s 
heads of King George V held good for fifteen years. But from the out- 
set we shall find the most conflicting representations of King George 
VI’s head, in spite of the fact that selected photographs were available 
as models. This Coronation stamp is no exception, and we can only feel 
relieved that the likeness of the King was not adopted as a standard for 
subsequent general issues throughout the Colonies. The head of the 
Queen seems to have been copied from the Newfoundland Seven Cents 
of 1932, itself based on a photograph. 

Apart from this matter of likeness the design is both simple and 
effective. It is divided into two sections by a grouping of St. Edward’s 
Crown, which is the crown used in the Coronation ceremony, above 
crossed sceptres straddling the orb. As there was a certain bareness in 
this arrangement the remaining three angles of the crossed sceptres were 
filled by bay-leaf ornaments. The crown cuts into the top of the frame, 
and has the date of the ceremony engraved on each side of it. This 
unfortunately has been done mhost untidily. While it is admitted that 
MAY 12 1937 may not be too simple to divide into two parts, in spite of 
the month having three letters only, 12TH MAY 1937 . is unforgivable, 
especially when the unwanted full point is spread out to occupy the 
space of a full figure and the redundant TH is so cramped that it is almost 
illegible. The treatment of the shading behind the heads is interesting, 
for it deepens centrifugally and at its edges forms a background dark 
enough to be panelled at each side by a lighter background in the form 
of two perpendicular strips bearing the Queen’s sceptre and the Sword 
of State respectively. 

The figures of value were placed in shaped tablets in the lower 
corners, and a horizontal panel was cleared across the bottom on which 
the names of the colonies were engraved very neatly. 


There were other Coronation issues, produced by the Dominions 
and Territories not subject to the control of the Colonial Office. 

The Canadian design was typical of all their work, bold and logical in 
conception, and with a very high standard of execution; the King’s 
head was reproduced from a photograph by Peter North, (xxxix, 470). 

The New Zealand design, (xxxvi, 429), profited from the mistakes 
in its Jubilee issue, (xxxiii, 413), but it is hard to find any trace of like- 
ness in the portrait of the King, though the brilliance of Bradbury Wil- 
kinson’s engraving saves it from any comparison with the desperate 
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venture of Newfoundland. No excuse, either of time, money, politics, 
of experience of craftsmanship, however, can justify the terrible por- 
trait that appeared on the ‘unofficial’ Coronation series of Newfound- 
land associated with the name of John Dickinson, (xxxix, 474). 

For those who like railway-engines and waterfalls on their stamps 
Waterlow’s Southern Rhodesia series will hold pride of place, but few will 
see much merit in the Coronation issues of New Guinea, Papua, Nauru, 
South Africa, or South West Africa, which we shall examine later. 


King George VI had appeared twice on postage stamps before his 
accession to the throne; on the Four Cents of the Newfoundland Coro- 
nation issue of 1911 as a boy in an Eton suit, and on the Two Cents of 
the Canadian Jubilee issue of 1935, (xxxii, 398). The problem that con- 
fronted the designers of the new colonial stamps was the same as that 
in 1901, when Edward VII ascended the throne, but they did not wait 
for any lead from the Mother Country. Two portraits had been 
selected, both by Bertram Park, which served as the models for the 
King’s head in the ‘Formal’ and ‘Proper’ styles respectively. The por- 
trait chosen for the ‘Forma!’ head showed the King in profile in civilian 
dress. This was adapted by the simple expedient of taking the head and 
shaping the neck so that it conformed to the style already determined by 
the medallists and sculptors of the past. In consequence there is no sug- 
gestion of a formalised or idealised portrait in the ‘Formal’ stamps of 
the reign: they attain at once that quality of likeness which George V 
had been so anxious to secure for his own stamp portrait, and which 
had led to the failure of the Mint designs for the first 1911-1912 issues 
printed by Harrison. It is interesting to see therefore how faithfully de 
la Rue have recaptured, in their en épargne engraving of the King’s head 
for the typographed issues, the likeness of the original portrait. 


THE ‘FORMAL’ PORTRAIT (Plate xxxv) 

Harrison reproduced the ‘Formal’ portrait by rotary photogravure in 
their new issues for Seychelles and the Virgin Islands, (Px); it follows 
the original portrait so closely that we can use it as the model when 
comparing the results obtained by the three printing firms who en- 
graved it for the colonial issues. 

The use of a sculptured model, such as a medal, obviously makes the 
engraver’s task easier, for there are certain conventions which are com- 
mon to the sculptor in bas relief and the engraver on steel. The two 
most important are the treatment of the hair and the eyes. In a photo- 
graph, however, these are equally important factors in the achievement 
of a likeness, and Bertram Park’s portrait reveals considerable sharpness 
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in each case; the arrangement of the hair shows not only much deta; 1, 
but many variations in shade due to the vivid high lights. The eyes al so 
are full of expression. 

These contrasts were accentuated by printing the photograph on a 
solid background, as a result of which the variations in tone remain as 
the camera caught them. But a steel-engraver cannot indulge in solids. 
He must print from lines of ink, sucked up from the ‘troughs’ he has 
engraved on the surface of a steel. To him a large solid would involve 
the cutting of a lake, rather than a trough, and the pool of ink drawn 
up from the lake would involve his work in widespread ruin. 

de la Rue introduced a freedom of treatment in their steel engraving, 
(DPx), which is quite new to them, using bold sweeps which were 
carried from the peak of the hair right back to the nape of the neck. The 
result is that the hair appears to be much longer than in the photograph, 
where the King’s hair is definitely short both over the ears and at the 
back. The peak also rises steeply from the forehead and there is a flatten- 
ing at the crown of the head. This gives the whole head a narrowness 
missing from the portrait, which is accentuated by a lengthening of the 
upper lip, coupled with a protruding chin and a single line of jaw which 
extends almost from the ear to the point of the chin. These variations 
have combined to give the whole face the fineness that one would ex- 
pect from a highly trained athlete, and a hollowness of eye and feature. 
It is an excellent example of engraving, but it has retained little that is 
characteristic of the original portrait. The treatment of the background 
shows Canadian influence. The darker portion behind the features, 
which throws them into prominence, is cross-hatched, fading into 
fairly close straight lines at the back of the head. 

In their en épargne engraving for the typographed issues, (DPra), de la 
Rue showed that they had lost none of the cunning that they had in- 
herited from Joubert; they remain the supreme masters of this difficult 
art. The shape of the head is exact, and the treatment of the hair has 
been faithfully copied. The features are essentially firmer, but the eye 
has retained the warm expression of the original. That the ‘Proper’ 
features of the photograph could be reproduced in so ‘Formal’ a repre- 
sentation is a considerable triumph. The careful use of ‘white’ for the 
high lights, coupled with a well-defined outline and sweeping curves of 
shading, is a further tribute to the engraver’s skill. 

Of the three dies for the recess-printed stamps Waterlow’s head, 
(WPx), will be the choice of most of us. Its treatment differs entirely 
from de la Rue’s, and is more purely mechanical; the engraver has done 
his work faithfully without any attempt at creating a style of his own. 
Th e shape of the head and features in the original portrait has been care- 
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fully preserved, and the treatment of the hair is particularly successful. 
While the hair is swept back from the peak it is engraved with a pre- 
cision and accuracy which result in the avoidance of the impression of 
undue length. The eye, nose, lips and chin are an exact reproduction of 
the original, and the general expression has been accurately recaptured. 
While the background retains the standard British style of horizontal 
graded shading, the shape and fullness of the features have been 
achieved by cross-hatching. The comparison of DPx and WPr is an 
interesting revelation of the theories of two entirely different schools of 
engraving. The artist may plunge for de la Rue’s die, but to the ordinary 
observer Waterlow’s head is a good piece of work which has rarely been 
surpassed. 

Bradbury Wilkinson had an off-day when they engraved their die for 
the ‘Formal’ head, (BPr). In their anxiety to avoid converting the King 
into a poet they introduced a soft ‘fluffiness’ into the hair which gives it 
a curious, undefined appearance; and the eye is too small for the head. 
They also seem to have been in two minds about the shading of the face, 
and in attempting to avoid the pitfall of hardness, to which de la Rue 
had pointed the way, they produced a certain ‘smugness’ of expression 
for which the original portrait provides no justification. The forehead, 
upper cheek, nose and chin are entirely devoid of shading, and the en- 
graving of the shadows on the lower cheek and neck is half-hearted. 
This lack of definition is increased by the heavy cross-hatching of the 
entire background. The miniature heads, engraved by all three printers 
for certain pictorial issues, reproduce exactly the characteristics of the 
larger heads. 


THE FIRST ‘PROPER’ PORTRAIT (Plate xxxv) 

Bertram Park’s three-quarter face portrait of the King in the uniform 
of an Admiral of the Fleet, which was adopted for the ‘Proper’ heads, 
proved to be most illusive for the engravers. In its original form it was 
reproduced photographically by Harrison in the Grenada One Farthing, 
(P2). 

de la Rue were not given the opportunity of showing their paces en 
épargne, and their first attempt produced the best engraving of a head, 
but the worst likeness, (DP2). It is not easy, when examining the 
original portrait, to put one’s finger on any point likely to cause diffi- 
culty, unless it is the fact that in a three-quarter head the more distant 
features, such as the right eye and the right corner of the mouth, are 
bound to be out of perspective. In correcting these two points the en- 
graver has given a fullness of face which has broadened the shape of the 
head. The alteration of the line of the mouth and the angle of the nose 
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have contributed to the illusion, and as a result the likeness fails to such 
an extent that one is forgiven for identifying at first glance the subject 
of the portrait as the Duke of Windsor. 

A second die, (DP2a), was cut by de la Rue later, which completely 
removed any such suggestion. The face has been lengthened and the 
shape of the head has been restored, but the eyes lack expression and 
are slightly too large, so that the likeness still remains elusive. The 
quality of the engraving in each case is excellent. 

Waterlow’s head, (WP2), is also a fine piece of engraving, but it 
strays even further from the likeness of the original. The fullness of the 
forehead and the general shape of the head, particularly the spacing of 
the eyes and the shortening of the nose, have produced a strong, fine 
head which might be taken as a ‘type’ for a British naval officer, but it is 
not the King. In the smaller head, engraved for British Somaliland, 
much of the hardness of WP2 has vanished, but the likeness remains as 
fugitive as ever. 

By far the best in this case is Bradbury Wilkinson’s die, (BP2). It 
fails only in an undue emphasis of the size of the left eye and the full- 
ness of the lips, due doubtless to the endeavour to reproduce the altera- 
tion in perspective. The quality and treatment of the engraving shows 
great improvement on BPr. 


THE SECOND ‘PROPER’ PORTRAIT (Plate xxxv) 

The full-face portrait by Dorothy Wilding of the King as an Admiral 
of the Fleet has proved a far easier task for the engravers. Again Har- 
rison have given us a faithful reproduction of the original in their One 
Farthing printed in 1940 for Dominica, (W). 

Bradbury Wilkinson have made two dies, both of which are excel- 
lent. The first, (BW), was engraved for New Zealand, and shows the 
head and shoulders of the King. There is a slight fullness in the treate 
ment of the eyes which changes the expression a little, but it is a good 
reproduction. A second die, (BWa), was cut for the Hong Kong Cen- 
tenary issue of 1941. 

de la Rue used the same model for the Barbados Tercentenary issue 
of 1939, (DW), which is a gentler version of BWa. 

Waterlow also engraved this portrait for their re-issue of the British 
Somaliland stamps in 1942, (WW). It is smaller and rather sharper 
in detail than BW or DW. 

It looks as if this portrait may eventually replace P2 for ‘Proper’ 
issues, if we are ever again subjected to a spate of new issues. 

The Wilding portrait was also used by the Canadian printers in the 
special stamp commemorating the royal visit to Canada in 1939, (xxxix, 
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ENGRAVED PORTRAITS OF GEORGE VI 


Px. Bertram Park’s portrait in profile was reproduced by Harrison 
in the new issues for Seychelles and Virgin Islands. 

DPr. dela Rue, recess printed. DPra. dela Rue, typographed. 

WP:. Waterlow, recess printed. BPx. Bradbury Wilkinson, recess 


printed. 
P2. Bertram Park’s portrait in uniform was reproduced by Harrison 
for the Grenada One Farthing. 
DPz. dela Rue, recess, first die. DP2a. de la Rue, recess, second die. 
WP2. Waterlow, recess. BP2. Bradbury Wilkinson, recess. 


W. Dorothy Wilding’s full-face portrait was reproduced by Har- 
rison for the Dominica One Farthing. 
BW. Bradbury Wilkinson, for BWa. Bradbury Wilkinson, 


New Zealand. colonial issues. 
DW. dela Rue, recess. WW. Waterlow, recess. 
Heads engraved after the Great Britain coinage (c): 
(a) Newfoundland. (d) South African Coronation. 
(b) Papua Coronation. (e) South West Africa Coronation. 


(f) Waterlow’s splendid head for the Southern Rhodesia issue. 

(g) Bradbury Wilkinson’s version of (f), engraved for the New Zealand 
Coronation issue. 

(h) Peter North’s portrait, for the Canadian Coronation issue. 

(i) Peter North’s portrait, John Ash’s version for Australia. 

(¢) Waterlow re-engraved WP2 as a half-length portrait for the Cyprus 
high values, and greatly improved the likeness. 
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472). It is not as faithful a reproduction as BW, for the eyes are even 
bigger, and a thinning of the face gives the King a stern air which is 
wholly lacking in the original portrait. The quality of the engraving, 
however, as one would expect of a Canadian issue of such importance, 
is superb. 


THE PETER NORTH PORTRAIT (Plate xxxv, h, i) 


It will not be easy for future generations to believe that this portrait 
and the Dorothy Wilding portrait represent the same person in the 
same year of his life. The results achieved both by the Canadian 
printers, (h), and by John Ash at the second attempt, (i), who used it 
for the Australian issues, resemble each other so closely that it is safe 
to assume that they are an accurate copy of the original. John Ash re- 
engraved two of the values, the Twopence and the Threepence, before 
he was fully satisfied, and his second Threepence must be regarded as a 
fine piece of work, which compares most favourably with the head in 
the Canadian Coronation Three Cents. 


One wishes that the three London printers had followed John Ash’s 
example, for we could certainly have had better dies from them, but 
when one remembers the terrible rush that governed the production of 
the new colonial issues of King George VI; how they were tumbled 
out one after another in endless spate; how, to increase the flood, a 
single issue would be divided among two, and even three, printers in 
order to get it out the quicker; then one is no longer surprised. But now 
that the mad rush is over, and the need for it, if it ever existed, entirely 
forgotten, one can only regard those portraits with a tinge of sadness, 
with the feeling that all the beautiful stamps, and many which have 
little claim to beauty, could have been infinitely finer if there had been 
a steadier control of the clamour that set the whole of the stamp- 
printing machines spinning so madly in the years 1937 and 19 38. There 
was no time to engrave the portraits properly! 
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eight British colonies published new issues of postage stamps. 

The real significance of this achievement by the three firms of 
printers becomes clearer when one remembers that even when the issue 
had a uniform design, which involved the engraving of only one steel 
die in the first instance, masters had to be prepared for each value. But 
the number of colonies who were content with a single design is few: 
the majority preferred a gallery of all the arts and crafts, not to mention 
the places of historical or scenic interest for the tourist. That the quality 
of the engraving and printing of these maintained without exception 
the standard of the best work in the leisurely days of the previous reign 
shows a degree of patience and resolution on the part of the printers 
which falls little short of a miracle; they had made the most of the prac- 
tice that the production of the Jubilee and Coronation issues under rush 
conditions had given them. 

In examining the results of these furious fourteen months of produc- 
tion we must show equal patience and resolution. As the majority, if 
not all, of the issues were in simultaneous production, it is obvious that 
we shall not be able to see any gradual development of an idea, or trend 
of design, such as was visible in the later recess issues of the last reign. 
The exploratory work has been completed, and the trend has been esta- 
blished; these new stamps must sink or swim according to the effect of 
those earlier experiments; and to us, who examine them calmly and 
deliberately after the spate has exhausted itself and the river, though 
swollen, is flowing placidly towards the ocean, there can be no doubt 
that they are swimming. Some of them had adventures when they first 
tumbled inté the water; there was a little scrambling, particularly in the 
case of those seven colonies who in the urgency of the crisis divided 
their designs among two printers. Towards the end two colonies em- 
ployed all three printers for one issue, and it would have served them 
right if no friendly boat-hook had hoisted them to safety. 

As we have no developments to look out for it is simplest to take all 
these issues, one by one, in order of their appearance in the world, 
remembering that this does not necessarily reflect the order of thei, 

desig n or production. And before we examine the first of the thirty. 
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eight we might look at an issue which was obviously put in hand dur- 
ing the reign of Edward VIII, and in normal circumstances would have 
been the first recess issue of a new reign. 


ADEN, April 1, 1937 (xxxvi, 430) 

The decision to remove the Aden Dependency from the Indian 
political sphere and to make it a separate colony with a Governor of its 
own was made in an Order-in-Council published on July 7, 1936, al- 
though the change of administration did not take place until April 1, 
1937, when the new stamps appeared. 

For the first issue de la Rue designed a splendid stamp in the for- 
malised pictorial model of the Trinidad issue of 1935. The vignette 
shows the Arab dhow familiar to the Red Sea; the engraving covers the 
whole of the segment. The design for the framework is far more boldly 
conceived and highly effective. ADEN, in the best graded lettering that 
we have so far seen, is cut above the vignette in the centre; the figures of 
value are set in hoop-shaped tablets at each bottom corner; and the 
sides are composed of two large curved Arab daggers, or djambias. 
These are cut with great precision, and are most workmanlike-looking 
knives, adding great strength to the frame. In the top corners there is a 
weakness, for the spreading foliation used as an ornament is out of 
place in the company of djambia and dhow. Arabic wording of value, 
in a white panel in the centre of the bottom of the framework, adds that 
touch of mystery which seems to be inseparable from stamps issued for 
Moslem countries, and the ornamentation used to join these panels to 
the tablets of value is in harmony with the shape of the Arabic letters. 
We shall see this design again later, for it formed the basis of the 
Waterlow issue of 1939. 


It might have been expected that designs which were largely adapta- 
tions of the existing George V issues would be the first to appear, as 
they could be produced rapidly. In general this was so, but the first in 
the field was an entirely new design, and it was so excellent that an un- 
avoidable feeling of disappointment arose when the new Georgians 
began to appear, and stood revealed as old Georgians in a new suit of 
clothes. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA, November 25, 1937 (xxxvi, 431) 

The new issue contained thirteen values. The eight lower values were 
printed in a single colour, and a composite plate was engraved by 
Waterlow; for the higher values, which were printed in two colours, a 
separate die was engraved for the King’s portrait, slightly smaller than 
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the portrait in the lower values. As this is the best of all engraved 
‘Proper’ portraits of the King, and is also the central subject of the 
design, it is worth examining closely. 

There can be no doubt that it is the best piece of work for this reign 
executed so far by any of the printers. It is a full-faced portrait, showing 
the King’s head and shoulders, in uniform. It is neatly and firmly en- 
graved, showing every sign of the care that is not stimulated by 
urgency. The success of the likeness is due to the firm engraving of the 
features and a new, and most delicate, method of engraving the whole 
of the face with very fine lines, so shaped and curved as to give the half- 
tone values of a screen. The details of the uniform are engraved with a 
precision which, hitherto, we have only associated with the Canadian 
engravers. That the head of this engraving was not standardised, and 
used as a master-die by all three printers, instead of the small ‘Proper’ 
portraits which we have already examined under group P2, is one of 
the minor tragedies of the new issues. Such a course would also in- 
evitably have saved much time in view of the decision that each colony 
should have its new issue at the earliest possible moment. 

The framework for this notable portrait is also wholly admirable. It 
captures for steel engraving that merging of tone and shade in the solid 
masses of colour which Barnett Freedman had exploited so boldly in his 
design for the Great Britain Jubilee issue, and it introduces a rational 
treatment of block lettering and figures which has so far been absent 
from our colonial issues. Finally ‘fuss’ and ‘ornament’ would appear to 
have gone for ever, dispersed not by the crude methods of Harrison’s 
design for the Edward VIII issue of Great Britain, but by a skilful and 
well-balanced use of every essential feature that goes to make a postage 
stamp. Even POSTAGE & REVENUE pull an even oar in this excellent 
crew; no wonder the hearts of those on the tow-path beat high as they 
watched the boat draw away from the barge. 


CEYLON, January 1, 1938 

Except for the omission of POSTAGE & REVENUE and the substitu- 
tion of the new P2 portraits, the new issue of Ceylon showed little 
change. Bradbury Wilkinson designed a fresh Ten Cents value, in 
which they threw more emphasis on the framework than usual by 
modelling it on the de la Rue oblong issue, and a handsome new stamp 
for the Two Rupees, (xxxvi, 434). The subject selected, the Ancient 
Guard-Stone at Anuradhu Pura, called for finer engraving even than 
the archaeological problems of the Cyprus issue of 1928 which estab- 
lished their reputation, but the work was in safe hands. The lattice- 
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work, which is used as a panel to balance the vignette and provide a 
tablet for the figures of value, is also excellently cut. 


NYASALAND, January 1, 1938 

Of all the converted George V designs Waterlow were able to show 
most improvement in the adjustment of this stamp. The removal of 
POSTAGE and REVENUE enabled them to enlarge the head, and they 
made it still larger by widening the tablet of value and reducing its 
height. The design, therefore, which was amateurish in the George V 
issues, becomes strong and workmanlike for George VI. Moreover, the 
increase in the size of the head—an excellent miniature of Waterlow’s 
wholly satisfactory WP1—lowers the level of the King’s eyes, so that 
the leopard is now proudly surveying the world from a high peak, and 
no longer stares its sovereign rudely in the face. 


FALKLAND ISLANDS, January 3, 1938 (xxxvi, 433) 

Like the Centenary issue of 1933 these splendid stamps were also 
designed by Mr. G. Roberts, a naval constructor, who has spent many 
years of service in the Falkland Islands. It is interesting to see how much 
in line with the general trend of Stamp Design towards the formalised 
pictorial are his new designs, especially when we compare them with 
the Centenary issue. That he was influenced also by the new note set by 
Harrison in the Edward VIII issue is clear, for we see the large plain 
lettering and, above all, the separation of the crown, which is relegated 
to the position of an ornamental corner-piece, placed in the top right- 
hand corner in a small, cleared circle. Each of the twelve designs is also 
given a special badge in the shape of a small square or oblong of orna- 
ment, which is apparently without significance and is placed in a side 
panel underneath the crown and above the figures of value. These are the 
only unimpressive features in Bradbury Wilkinson’s splendid series. 

It is possible that they have some significance, for when in 1941 the 
Penny, Twopence and Threepence values were issued in new colours 
the printers did not take the old frameworks for these values and insert 
a different vignette, which would seem to be the easier way: they took 
the frameworks of the stamps which had previously been printed in the 
colours now to be given to other values and re-engraved the figures of 
value on them. It would appear, therefore, that this curious ornament 
has some connection with colour. The colonial authorities were kind 
to Mr. Roberts and allowed him to drop the wording of value where it 
suited his design to do so; a concession that would have turned the hair 
of the old boys who used to control Humphrys and Joubert. 
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BARBADOS, January 3, 1938 

The changes required to adapt the existing design were very slight: a 
change of the King’s head and the omission of POSTAGE & REVENUE. 
For once one is led to wonder whether those offending words were 
not better left in. They were an essential factor in the George V design, 
which showed admirably how they could be treated successfully; with- 
out them the scroll ornaments in the top corner seem to be the sup- 
porters of a kind of picture rail, from which the medallion containing 
the colony badge is suspended by a fancy hanger. It is true that the 
original designer was working with the express purpose of accom- 
modating POSTAGE & REVENUE, but more imagination might have been 
used, nevertheless, in adapting his work. Is this the first portent of what 
may happen when the spate begins to gather strength? 


Bermuda lost her pretty pictures and was given two good formalised 
designs in their place; British Guiana merely changed heads and was 
given a new design for the Four Cents showing the position of the 
colony on the continent of South America, a point often ignored by 
those who should know better. These two issues appeared on January 
20 and February 1 respectively, but the next issue was entirely new, and 
saw the first conversion from typography to recess. 


BRITISH HONDURAS, February 14, 1938 


Bradbury Wilkinson’s designs for the twelve values of this first pic- 
torial issue are full of interest; they represent a very full picture of the 
little-known colony. There is the inevitable historical link in the One 
Cent value, which shows relics of the Mayan civilisation which fell to 
the early Spanish conquerors. The colony badge and a view of the 
Court House at Belize, together with pictures of scenic interest to 
stimulate those archaeologists who might want to study Maya civilisa- 
tion in Central America on the spot, and a very complete revelation of 
the. colony’s commercial importance and possibilities, complete the 
exhibition. 

The commerce of the colony is revealed in three composite designs, 
which are new and most attractive. They have been constructed in the 
formalised pictorial style which has gradually been imposed upon Brad- 
bury Wilkinson’s designers, although they always show signs of being 
ready to break free from such restraint at the first opportunity. In these 
three designs the King’s head appears as the central and predominant 
motive on a large oblong stamp. In the Four Cents the oval is sup- 
-ported most cunningly by palm trees, at whose feet lurk a cay—a sort 
of small oasis of palm trees growing out of the sea—and a tiny schooner. 
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The eight principal products are ranged on each side in two groups, 
indicated both by name and symbol. The placing of the figures of value 
in the upper corners, with a finely-lettered BRITISH HONDURAS against 
the background between them, completes a well-balanced design. 
Clearly the abolition of PosTAGE & REVENUE has removed a load from 
the mind of the designers of our colonial postage stamps. 

The Five Cents follows a similar line of treatment, except that the 
background is confined to depicting the grape-fruit industry in its vari- 
ous phases, including two enormous grape-fruit plucked from the tree 
and floating in the air. So much honour was bestowed upon them that 
the figure of value was confined to the top left-hand corner, without 
any compensating prisoner on the right, and although BRITISH 
HONDURAS is taken down to the bottom the balance of the design is 
not recovered. 

- But the boldest, and most striking, achievement is the Fifty Cents, 
(xxxvi, 435). Here is the formalised pictorial with a vengeance. The 
King’s head, still centralised, nestles on a fine sweeping scroll bearing 
the name of the colony, and supported by two small Union Jacks. Such 
a conception might well have produced a most flamboyant result, and 
yet the design is as austere in treatment as any pictorial issue that we 
have yet examined. The two vignettes of the chicle industry which form 
the background are cut with restraint, and the figures of value at the 
top corner, though large, are in the right proportions to balance the 
structure below. CENTS in a panel to itself, each letter beneath its pre- 
decessor, brings back a treatment which has always been successful. A 
most interesting stamp. 

The One Dollar, a soundly constructed upright stamp with a vignette 
of the Court House, contains a mystery. What is the significance of the 
letter tT which has been engraved in the pendant which hangs down each 
side from the panel containing the name of the colony, and also serves 
as the central beam from which the oval containing the King’s head 
in turn depends? Is it the signature of the designer? 


MALTA, February 15, 1938 

Strangely enough, just when Bradbury Wilkinson wete showing 
signs of being forced into the formalised pictorial school of de la Rue, 
Waterlow swung over to the purely pictorial school which was founded 
by Bradbury Wilkinson. Clearly Malta has indicated in her previous 
stamp history that she would be only too ready to indulge in a violent 
pictorial issue if given the necessary encouragement, and this came with 
the abolition of posTAGE & REVENUE. 

Each design contains the King’s head in an oval, surmounted by a 
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crown; there seems to have been some doubt about the crown for, 
ignoring minor variations, there are at least six different versions of it 
in the series. In five of the fourteen values the vignettes might be said 
to be subsidiary, but in the other nine values it ceases to be a vignette 
and becomes the mainspring of the design; in the Threepence and Two 
Shillings values it even goes to the length of floodlighting itself, (xxxvi, 
437). Will these two designs seem as incongruous to a later generation, 
who will no doubt regard floodlighting as a puerile if not debased form 
of advertising, as the humble advertisements on the back of the New 
Zealand issues of 1882-97 seem to us to-day? There is no doubt that 
they make a fine picture; nor can it be denied that Waterlow have pro- 
duced a superb series of pictorials which exactly accomplish the task 
which they set out to perform. The Twopence Halfpenny is one of the 
best historical designs of all time, in its simplicity, in its dignity, in its 
balance, and in its execution; and as a design showing the contrast 
between power and peasantry the One Shilling is superb, (xxxvi, 436). 


The Northern Rhodesia issue appeared on Match 1, 1938. It was an 
adaptation of Fairweather’s design for the George V issue, greatly im- 
proved by the omission of posTAGE & REVENUE and Waterlow’s excel- 
lent WPx, both in full size for the higher values and miniature for the 
lower. In the spate of issues now appearing it did not attract the notice 
it deserved. 


ST. VINCENT, March 11, 1938 


To what extent a designer may be handicapped by the colours in 
which his designs are printed is not a problem that we have been called 
upon to answer so far. In some of the typographed uniform designs 
which have been used for many values, each of which demanded a dif- 
ferent shade, there have been occasions when the shade selected has not 
been strong enough to bring out the full value of the design, but in two- 
coloured issues any danger of clashing colours has been usually averted 
by printing either the vignette or the King’s head in black and the 
framework in the second colour. Towards the end of the pictorial 
period of George V two bright, conflicting colours were used with 
startling effect, particularly in the case of Ceylon, but these early intru- 
sions on our peace were nothing when compared with the visual shock 
that is suffered by a contemplation of the colours of the new St. Vincent 
series when examined as a complete unit; they clash horribly, if not 
vulgarly. Were they selected by Bradbury Wilkinson? 

The designs for the eleven values are divided into two groups: a 
uniform and excellent ‘Formal’ stamp for seven values, showing the 
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‘badge of the colony, which has long revealed itself as a most favourable 

subject for recess printing, with the King’s head in the top right-hand 
corner; and a series of views for the remaining four values, none of 
which is displayed to advantage. 

The uniform design is splendid, (xxxvi, 439). St VINCENT, with a 
point under a superior T, surmounts a sprig of arrowroot—the island’s 
staple industry—and forms a combined left-hand corner-piece and panel 
for the name of the colony. The figures of value occupy square tablets 
at the bottom corners, while the rest of the framework is made up of an 
ornament delicate in detail but strong in combination. It is a great 
relief to see the departure of the shaped tablet for the figures of value 
as well as those villains postrAGE and REVENUE: the designs have 
assumed a new dignity and strength. 

The four pictorial views fail largely because of their shape. The size 
of stamp selected for the ‘Formal’ designs was exactly right, but when 
turned oblong it is too small to hold the head, title of colony and figures 
of value as well as the vignette. The designer made things more diffi- 
cult for the One Penny, Twopence Halfpenny and One Shilling by 
experimenting in various styles of lettering, all of which were too large 
and accentuated the overwhelming character of the head and frame- 
work. The grouping of these details at the top of the designs also des- 
troyed the balance even more. In the Threehalfpence design the letter- 
ing is only slightly larger than that in the ‘Formal’ design, and the 
introduction of an ornamented framework of even width, and the plac- 
ing of the figure of value in the bottom right-hand corner, restored the 
balance, and produced a frame for the vignettes which, if it had been 
adopted for all four pictorial designs, would have made out of this 
series a fine set of designs which even garish colouring could not have 
entirely spoiled. 


GIBRALTAR, March 16, 1938 


de Ja Rue returned to the fray with a new Gibraltar series of eleven 
values, and as they vied with Bradbury Wilkinson in the choice of ill- 
assorted colours for the Sixpence it would appear that the person re- 
sponsible for this strange innovation was to be found either at the 
Colonial Office or the Crown Agents, and not in the designing depart- 
ments of the printers. 

For the One Halfpenny and the One Pound a simple King’s head 
design of normal size was adopted, (xxxvii, 442). It showed the 
‘Formal’ King’s head in an oval, placed on a shaped shield and sur- 
mounted by a crown. The figures of value are placed at the top corners 
in square tablets broken by the folds >f the shield; the name of the 
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colony, in shadow letters, is emblazoned on a scroll panel across the 
bottom; the frame was completed by a simple ornament. It is a well- 
balanced design, but it suggests a return to the old ‘fussy’ style of the 
bank-note printer. Thirty years ago it would have been a superb 
design for a uniform series in the ‘Formal’ style. 

The remaining nine designs, large, oblong stamps with a view, strike 
an even balance between the ‘Formal’ and ‘Proper’ styles; it would be 
hard to say which is predominant. The One Penny and Three nce 
are adaptations of Captain Garrood’s design: the King’s head and 
colony badge have changed places at the head, and postaGz and 
REVENUE have deserted the Corinthian columns. 

For the remaining values these columns, and the panel which held 
the wording of value across the bottom, give way to a simple orna- 
mental framework in the most subdued bank-note style, with a centre- 
piece to give additional strength to the bottom of the frame. The 
figures of value are imposed on the vignetted picture in the best Brad- 
bury Wilkinson manner. This is a pleasant series, and shows a tendency 
on de la Rue’s part to make a compensating move from the formalised 
pictorial towards tke purely pictorial, just as Bradbury Wilkinson have 
moved slightly in the other direction. The balance is just about even. 


For Grenada, whose new series appeared on March 16, 1938, Water- 
low merely inserted the new head in the existing designs, but de la Rue 
added a grand design for the new Ten Shillings value, a simple but 
most effective presentation of the colony badge on a large scale, (xxxvi, 
440). GRENADA occupies the full width of the top, and spandrels are 
formed beneath it by introducing the crown above the cipher G.R.1. 
The figures of value are again given square tablets at the bottom 
corners, and posTAGE joins them neatly to complete the pedestal. 


British Bechuanaland and Basutoland both produced their new issues 
on April 1, also by Waterlow. In each case there was no change in the 
design apart from the King’s head, except that the Basutoland design 
was cut slightly wider to fit a larger head. 


GAMBIA, April 1, 1938 (xxxvi, 432) 

The passing of the contract from de la Rue to Bradbury Wilkinson 
saw the remodelling of the King’s head and colony badge which has 
produced one of the finest designs of the reign, and completes the task 
which was so nearly achieved for St. Vincent. Once more the balance is 
evenly displayed, for the name of the colony is engraved across the top 
of the vignette of the badge; that charming elephant trumpeting in 
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solitary splendour in front of his lonely palm, a loneliness accentuated 
by the mountains in the distance. The King’s head, surmounted by a 
crown and supported by the tablet of value, a conjunction so happy 
that one wonders that it is not employed more frequently, occupies the 
left half of the stamp. The words of value, in good sans serif letters, 
add the weight necessary to preserve the balance, while two corner- 
pieces complete the bottom panel. A very fine ornamental border fills 
the framework on the left-hand side and at the top. 

One or two colour schemes are garish, but the set is a fine one. It has 
one interesting innovation, for the lettering is divided into two groups. 
GAMBIA in serif letters is most becoming to the vignette of which it 
forms part: ONE PENNY in sans serif letters is equally becoming to the 
border; for the first time we see these two conflicting styles engraved on 
the same stamp without clashing with each other. To Bradbury Wilkin- 
son falls the honour of printing the second classic of the reign. 


GOLD COAST, April 1, 1938 (xxxvi, 438) 

One could hardly expect to have two classics on the same day, and 
though Bradbury Wilkinson’s severe design for the new Gold Coast 
lower values, and rather nondescript design for the higher values, are 
both of them considerable gains on the photogravures of Harrison, they 
are not to be compared either with Gambia or St. Vincent as examples 
of the King’s head and colony badge motif. The lower values show a 
long upright stamp the upper half of which, on the lines of Basutoland 
or the Fairweather group, has the King’s head, name of colony and 
figures of value. The vignette, in this case the castle at Accra and not 
the badge which is similar to Gambia, appears in the lower half of the 
design. 

For the higher values the designer started out to emulate the Gambia 
issue, but somehow he does not seem to get going with that castle. 
Gradually his design assimilates the character of the formalised pic- 
torial, and by the time he has placed his King’s head under the shadow 
of an unusually fertile cocoa-tree he is perilously close to a purely 
pictorial design: the figures of value in their corner tablets saved him. 


Swaziland also changed on April 1, 1938. de la Rue maintained the 
Tugman design of 1933, but they altered it in two particulars, and much 
of its character has been lost. The head selected by de la Rue is too 
small for the crown and shields, and is swamped. In view of the altering 
of the lettering by the deletion of PROTECTORATE and the engraving of 
the title in one word to take its place it was essential to have great 
strength to balance the gap caused by the removal of the upper bank of 
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COLONIAL ISSUES OF GEORGE VI, 1937-1938 


428. The printing of the Colonial Coronation issue was divided among 
the three printers normally employed by the Crown Agents. 

429. Bradbury Wilkinson improved on their Jubilee design with the 
New Zealand Coronation issue, but they failed to get a good like- 
ness of the King. 

430. The first issue of Aden, 1937, links the two reigns. It is a for- 
malised pictorial in the grand manner, printed by de la Rue. 

431. Thirty-eight British colonies produced new stamps within a period 
of fourteen months. For the first of them—Southern Rhodesia— 
Waterlow produced a masterpiece. 

432. Bradbury Wilkinson’s Gambia design is a splendid example of the 
formalised pictorial as finally evolved from the Georgian experi- 
ments. 

433. G. Roberts again prepared the designs for the new Falkland 
Islands issue. 

434. The Two Rupees of the new Ceylon issue shows Bradbury Wilkin- 
son’s engraving at its best. 

435. British Honduras produced a courageous, but successful, design 
for the Fifty Cents from Bradbury Wilkinson. 

436, 437. Waterlow’s new series for Malta is full of exciting stamps, but 
maintains the new tradition. 

438. Bradbury Wilkinson’s Gold Coast design recalls the development 
of the Fairweather idea. 

439. For the formalised design of St. Vincent Bradbury Wilkinson pro- 
duced another classic on the Gambia lines. 

440. de la Rue started quietly, but their Ten Shillings for Grenada 
makes up for lost time; it is the best purely ‘Formal’ design in the 
new style. 
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lettering. By reducing the head de la Rue emphasised this gap, and have 
introduced a weakness which was entirely lacking in the George V 
issue. 


FIJI ISLANDS, April 5, 1938 

It is perhaps understandable that a colony who had used.keyplate 
issues for nearly forty years and had finally decided to go in for a 
pictorial issue, prompted no doubt by their development as a holiday 
resort for people in Australia and New Zealand, should want delivery 
of their new stamps as soon as possible. They might even be excused 
a show of impatience at seeing other colonies produce bright new series 
while theirs were still in production: but that delivery should be ‘ex- 
pedited’ by the employment of two firms strikes at the whole system of 
Stamp Design. So great were the repercussions that perhaps the auth- 
otities have learnt their lesson, for what might have been a grand series 
has become that subtle type of nightmare which keeps the craftsman 
awake just because he is a craftsman. 

Of all the various heads which were used by the three printers for 
these recess issues the two which clash most badly are DP2 and WP2; 
both appear in these series. DP2 is designed for a gentle, delicate type 
of picture, or map; we have them on the Halfpenny, Threehalfpence, 
Twopence and Sixpence values printed by de la Rue, engraved on the 
long oblong which the maps required. WPz2 is designed for a bold, 
swashbuckling sort of stamp, (xxxvii, 444), of great force and vigour 
such as we have just seen in Malta; Waterlow used it in seven of the 
values in this series, including the One Shilling, where the sea is flood- 
lit in the best Malta style, but this time by'a gentleman with a torch 
who is spearing fish by night. The remaining value, the One and Five- 
pence, is a splendid example by de la Rue of the really grand effect that 
can be made of the King’s head and coat-of-arms when treated simply 
and without an extraneous collection of lettering; once more they im- 
posed the figures of value on the background of the design, (xxxvii, 
446). But this design appeared nearly two years later, and was carefully 
planned after the spate had subsided. About the same time also certain 
slips in the designs had to be corrected, and among these the omission 
of any human being to steer the native canoe which is reaching so 
bravely across the bay on its own initiative in the Threehalfpence; that 
kind of thing is only overlooked under the stress and emotion caused 
by an unreasonable demand upon one’s capacity to work to a high 
standard. We can only wonder at the excellence of both printers’ work 
in the circumstances. 
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When Kenya produced a new issue six days later on April 11, there 
were no changes in design other than the alteration of the King’s head, 
except that de la Rue, profiting perhaps by their Swaziland experience, 
cut a new and larger die for the ‘Proper’ Park portrait, (DP2a), which 
was an improvement on DP2 as far as likeness is concerned. 


NIGERIA, May 1, 1938 (xxxvii, 445) 

For some reason the contract for the lower values passed from de la 
Rue to Bradbury Wilkinson, who submitted a design for a ‘Formal’ 
stamp of normal size. This is our first introduction to BP1, and it comes 
as a shock, especially after the grand Bradbury Wilkinson issues we 
have been examining. de la Rue were allowed to supply their old designs 
for the Two Shillings and Sixpence and Five Shillings values with a new 
head, and why they could not have retained their excellent designs for 
the lower values, which were scarcely two years old, is a mystery. 

The Bradbury Wilkinson design does not only fail because of its 
indifferent likeness; it is badly balanced. The head is pitched below the 
mathematical centre, a fatal failing, and the wording of value is en- 
graved beneath it in puny block letters which recall the efforts of the 
early Victorians to hide posraGE. The engraving of the figures of value 
in a bold style on a white shaped panel fails to restore the situation, 
while the squat extended white letters of NIGERIA make things worse. 
Coming at such a moment, in the middle of such outstandingly good 
work, one likes to think that the printers in the midst of great pressure 
employed somebody who would not normally have been given such 
responsible work. But it is the authorities who are to blame; they should 
never have allowed things to get so out of hand, nor the colonies’ 
clamour to become so insistent, that any issue should be sacrificed on 
the altar to a god of speed that doesn’t matter. They, rather than Brad- 
bury Wilkinson, are responsible for BPr. 


SIERRA LEONE, May 2, 1938 


Waterlow engraved two designs in different styles for the thirteen 
values. The first entailed a double printing, and was used as a coloured 
framework with a black vignette, except in the One Pound value where 
both framework and vignette were printed in dark blue. This design is 
clearly of the formalised pictorial type, and it is a grand example, 
(xxxvii, 441). For the first time the King’s head is shown in a diamond, 
and is not surmounted by a crown. The lettering is a little mannered, 
with a modern trend in it which has rarely influenced the stamp de- 
signers, and Waterlow have joined hands with de la Rue and Bradbury 
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Wilkinson in imposing the figures of value on the background of the 
vignette. 

The second design, for a single vignette, is purely pictorial. The 
wide sweep of the scene is badly broken by the head, still in the dia- 
mond, and the lettering, which is confined to horizontal narrow panels 
at the top and bottom. Not even the introduction of corner tablets of 
value at the bottom add any touch of formality; the lettering used is far 
too squat for the purpose if any such result were intended. This again is 
a fine specimen of the kind of design it portrays. 


TRINIDAD, May 2, 1938 

We have seen how the Trinidad pictorials of 1935 were the culmina- 
tion of the effort to keep a purely pictorial representation within the 
bounds of reason by confining it within a common border which in 
itself had a suggestion of ‘Formal’ treatment. In the new issues Brad- 
bury Wilkinson were instructed to maintain the old pictures, but to 
introduce the King’s head. The stamps were widened accordingly and 
the King’s head inserted in an oval surmounted by a crown. Where the 
oval was carried up to the top of the frame the crown went adrift, and 
was placed as an ornament in the opposite corner. Now whether or not 
the crown should be allowed to go adrift is a matter of opinion, and 
clearly the size of it when adrift is not a point of grave concern, but its 
size when placed above the sovereign’s head is important. It need not 
be of such a size that it will undoubtedly fit the sovereign, although in 
many cases this has been achieved most successfully, but it must not be 
so small in relation to the sovereign’s head, and so high withal, that it 
looks like a clown’s miniature top-hat held to the head with elastic; and 
this undoubtedly is the relation borne by the crown on certain of these 
Trinidad stamps to the oval on which it is perched and, by assurnption, 
to the head within that oval. 

The frames to the nine values represent nine different ways of saying 
the same thing; you can pay your money and take your choice. Most 
tastes are catered for and many will consider the little man digging 
pitch out of the pitch-lake at La Brea, which most appropriately accom- 
panies Sir Walter Raleigh’s first discovery of the lake on the Six Cents 
value, the most cunning, (xxxvii, 443); but none of them is first rate. 


CAYMAN ISLANDS, May 5, 1938 


All that we have felt or said about the Fiji Islands holds good for this 
new Cayman Islands issue, only more so. For while the Fiji Islands had 
never had a pictorial issue the Cayman Islands had had a very fine one 
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only three years earlier, not to mention a Centenary three years before 
that. So impatient were they, however, that de la Rue had to give 
Waterlow a hand. Once more we have the fatal mixture of sizes, and of 
DP2 and WP2. In the struggle, if any there was, Waterlow win hands 
down, and their design for the Twopence Halfpenny and Five Shillings 
can claim to be the best pictorial so far produced for the colonies, 
(xxxvii, 448). It is another example of the success of putting the King’s 
head in an oval, surmounted by the crown and resting on the tablet of 
value; in this case the adoption of the rope as a frame for the oval, so 
excellent in the George V issue, has made success doubly sure. 


SOMALILAND, May 10, 1938 

Waterlow produced three designs for the twelve values of Somali- 
land’s first pictorial issue, and the first two will undoubtedly be 
reparded for many years as classics in the style of the formalised 
pictorial. 

The second design for the Four, Six, Eight and Ten Annas shows as 
its central motive the head of the King in an oval, fitting beneath a 
panel carrying SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE in two lines. The words 
are engraved in extended bold serif letters, so arranged that PROTEC- 
TORATE in small letters ranges with oMALILAN; the initial s and final p 
overlap, and bind the lettering together. The oval rests on the horns of 
a Greater Koodoo Antelope, engraved ‘Proper’ and full face: the most 
convincing and lively beast that we have yet seen on a postage stamp. 
The background is left plain, with shading working upwards so as to 
throw the King’s head into relief. The figures of value, in bold clear 
type, occupy plain oblong tablets in the bottom corners, while the 
words of value, in very neat reversed block lettering, join the tablets 
and add a little weight to the bottom of the design exactly where it is 
needed. The sideframes consist of a single white rule on a reversed 
background, of the same strength as the rules which form the border 
for the panels and tablets, (xxxvii, 449). 

One can only say that this design seems to be the logical, perfect 
result of the development of the formalised pictorial into a thing of 
dignity and balance, devoid of fuss and essentially a postage stamp first 
and foremost. 

The design for the four lower values, if not so well balanced, is rather 
more exciting, (xxxvii, 447). The head is placed towards the right, 
about three-quarters of the way, and SOMALILAND is engraved through- 
out with the larger type: PROTECTORATE is still placed underneath it, 
though it only ranges with soma. The side panels in this instance are 
filled by a spear and small buckler, and the animal selected is a black- 
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headed sheep. This is treated purely in a pictorial style, roaming over a 
plain with mountains in the background, and imports a stronger atmo- 
sphere of the ‘Proper’ treatment to the design. The wording of value 
plays a greater part in preserving the balance, for there is a danger of 
top-heaviness owing to the unusual position assigned to the oval, a 
feeling which is accentuated by the imposition of the figures of value 
on the sky, in very large, shaded figures. 

The design for the higher values is competent and straightforward, 
but it does not bear comparison with its fellows, nor by reason of its 
subject, a map, could it very well hope to do so. 


For the new Ascension stamps, issued on May 12, 1938, de la Rue 
took certain of the George V designs, replaced POSTAGE & REVENUE 
with a simple border ornament and changed the heads. The designs 
gain by the alterations, for the smaller head is more suited to the circle 
available and the frame is improved by the absence of the lettering. The 
purely pictorial design of the Wideawake bird, which appeared on the 
One Shilling in the George V issue, was abandoned. 


CYPRUS, May 12, 1938 


The new issue follows closely on the George V issue, except that the 
King’s head, in keeping with the now accepted trend, has been inserted 
in all issues, and four new designs were cut where this could not be 
done conveniently. Unfortunately the designer managed to insert the 
head in the right-hand corner of the Forty-five Piastres, though he 
removed a large chunk of the distant scenery in doing so, and a good 
chance for improvement was lost. Waterlow also showed in the new 
map design for the Four and a Half Piastres what they might have done 
for the higher values of Somaliland if that colony had had a more 
obliging shape than a mere tract of land hewed out of a continent. The 
cross-hatching of the background is particularly fine, and the three 
emblems in the sea, if redundant, are attractively arranged, (xxxvii, 
450). 

Two high values were added, the Ninety Piastres and the One 
Pound, for which a new design was cut, showing the Bertram Park 
portrait with the additicn of the shoulders, (xxxvii, 451). The likeness 
is an improvement on WP2a, even in miniature, but it does not compare 
with Waterlow’s earlier achievement for Southern Rhodesia. The rest 
of the design is quite simple. The King appears within an arch so cut as 
to harmonise with the special lettering for Cyprus which Bradbury 
Wilkinson engraved for the Jubilee issue of 1928. 
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ST. HELENA, May 12, 1938 (xxxvii, 453) 

Waterlow’s new design for a uniform series is another instance of the 
King’s head and colony badge, but it is drawn on very broad lines and 
is somewhat overpowering. A neater lettering and a less obtrusive 
tablet for the figure of value in the bottom left-hand corner would have 
provided a first-class design in the new, straightforward manner. If we 
had examined it before the Somaliland issues we should have regarded 
it with greater interest. 


TURKS ISLANDS, June 18, 1938 (xxxvii, 454, 455) 


Two designs were engraved by Waterlow for the twelve new issues, 
for this was a contract of long standing lost by de la Rue. Both designs 
are beautifully proportioned, and may be regarded as a compromise 
between the best of the ‘Formal’ pictorials of George V, such as 
Antigua or British Guiana, and the less imaginative of the new George 
VI formalised stamps, such as the Gold Coast. There is, therefore, as one 
might expect a suggestion of a return to fussiness, shown in the shield- 
shaped tablets of value in both designs, in the ornament under the oval 
on the oblong design for the lower values, and the exaggerated 
streamets to the crown in the upright design. The lettering in the first 
design is over-elaborate, while it is inclined to be modernistic in the 
second. But they are both fine designs in spite of these tendencies, and 
are beautifully engraved. 


BAHAMAS, July 1, 1938 

The Bahamas were one of those who remained loyal to de la Rue and 
typography, but when the time came to change the Eightpence air-mail 
stamp, which showed flamingoes in flight near San Salvador, with the 
lighthouse marking Columbus’s landfall in the background, they also 
procured a new Fourpence and Sixpence from Waterlow, engraved and 
printed by the recess process. These were intended to be pictorial and 
largely succeed in being so, although they are rare instances of the 
inclusion of POSTAGE on the new stamps. 


MONTSERRAT, August 2, 1938 


Yet another convert from typography, although there had it is true 
been a Tercentenary issue in 1932; de la Rue engraved three very 
pleasant pictorials, which remain pictorials even with the King’s head 
in one top corner, the badge of the colony in the other, and the figures 
of value in tablets in the bottom corners. In all of the designs we note 
traces of the new severity, but it would appear that the designer’s heart 
melted at the sight of such pleasant scenery and the inevitable ornament 
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creeps in, howbeit unobtrusively; the upper half of each design may 
suggest the modern young woman of fashion, but the toes that peep 
from the long skirts are gathered in her grandmother’s slippers—and 
they are very pretty slippers. 


DOMINICA, August 15, 1938 

Montserrat won the race by thirteen days, but when that other con- 
vert to recess, and close rival, appeared it was found that she had four 
designs instead of three. Waterlow had served her well, and the colour 
fiend at the Colonial Office, or Crown Agents, had looked out some of 
his more startling finery. 

The designs are based generally on that for the Turks Islands, with a 
picture of scenery in place of those stolid salt-rakers: only in the letter- 
ing does something seem to have gone wrong; it is all experimental, 
and in the case of the Twopence and One Shilling value it is almost 
alarming, (xxxvii, 452). On the other hand the subject of the pictorial 
is so alarming that much may be forgiven DOMINICA: we see it as a 
quaint conceit of the engraver, and when this has been realised we can 
easily place the design first of the four, whether we are right or wrong 
in our surmise. With a very slight improvement in the lettering, and a 
more interesting subject for the vignette than three shapeless females 
picking limes, the design for the Threehalfpence would have ranked 
very high, but it comes three years after its time. 


ST. LUCIA, September 22, 1938 


St. Lucia has provided problems before, or rather her stamp de- 
signers have, but why at this stage we should suddenly be presented 
with such a curious bundle of unrelated specimens of the engravers’ art 
it is impossible to say: and even when we find that all three printers have 
been engaged in their production we are none the wiser, for no pressure 
nor urgency could have compelled three such eminent sens to produce 
such a hotch-potch. 

For the six lower values Waterlow designed a small Formal’ stamp, 
showing a small version of WP1, surrounded by eight links of the 
Garter chain, ornamented alternately with Tudor roses and fleurs-de- 
lys, and surmounted by a crown, (xxxviii, 456). In the top corners are 
the figures of value, and across the bottom sr. tucra. Both figures and 
letters are engraved in reverse against a clean cross-hatched back- 
ground, and the stamp is a model of simplicity. But the design, alas, 
stopped at the Threepence. It was as if three music-hall artistes, each 
with a new song under his arm, were fretting in the wings and, able to 
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441. For Sierra Leone Waterlow revived the ‘Formal’ head, and de- 
signed a grand frame. | 

442. The Halfpenny and Pound of Gibraltar showed de la Rue’s 
pleasant reminder of the old days of King’s head uniform designs. 

443. Bradbury Wilkinson’s Trinidad pictorials were given the King’s 
head and a new frame suitable to each subject. 

444, 446. Both Waterlow and de Ja Rue incorporated the colony’s 
arms into their best designs for the Fiji Islands. 

445. Bradbury Wilkinson produced a design for Nigeria which is the 
most elaborate of the King’s head issues containing the idea of 
supporting palm trees, but it sadly lacks balance. 

447, 449. The Somaliland issue saw the engraving by Waterlow of the 
finest examples of the Formalised Pictorial School. 

448. Waterlow also produced for the Cayman Islands the handsomest 
of all the large pictorial designs. 

450, 451. When Waterlow formalised the Cyprus stamps they retained 
the charm of the first Bradbury Wilkinson issue of 1928. They 
engraved a splendid portrait based on Bertram Park’s ‘Proper’ 
photograph. 

452. The small ‘Formal’ head appeared successfully in Waterlow’s 
Dominica issue, although the vignette suggests that a ‘Proper’ 
head might be more appropriate. 

453. Bradbury Wilkinson’s fine badge design for St. Helena was 
marred by the mannered character of the lettering and the position 
of the King’s head, which destroys the balance. 

454. The two designs by Waterlow for Turks and Caicos Islands 
treated the picture as if it were a badge, and the ‘Formal’ head is 
not out of place. The Two Shillings shows further development of 
the Fairweather idea. 
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bear it no longer, rushed on to the stage and ousted the master who was 
playing the Grieg Concerto to an enthralled audience. The orchestra 
whipped up a new tune and the artistes sang their new songs simultan- 
eously. - 

de la Rue brought an essay in their George V style for the Sixpence, 
with DP2; and a less fussy view of Government House, looking not 
unlike a villa in the Surrey hills, with head DP2a for a change, for the 
Shilling. 

Bradbury Wilkinson, for the Two Shillings, brought one of their 
worst efforts of the purely pictorial school, with an outrageous speci- 
men of lettering in the corner for st. LucIA, which spread over half the 
width of the stamp. ° 

Waterlow were not to be outdone in the purely pictorial line, and 
produced for the Five Shillings an excellent reproduction of a photo- 
graph of one of the famous ‘Lady boats’ of the Canadian National Rail- 
way and Steamship Company being loaded with bananas. To this they 
coupled a large version of WP2 and sr. Lucra in letters so hideous that 
in comparison Bradbury Wilkinson’s work on the Two Shillings almost 
assumes nonentity, (xxxviii, 457). 

Finally Bradbury Wilkinson, inspired within or goaded from with- 
out by a desire to eclipse de la Rue’s Grenada Ten Shillings, produced 
a similar design in black on yellow paper, showing the St. Lucia coat- 
of-arms with motto, surmounted by a crown, with the name of the 
colony above it and the motto beneath it; the figures of value appear in 
the lower corners, separated by the Royal Cypher. All of these have 
been imposed direct upon a background composed of small Royal 
Cyphers, and the whole design is enclosed in a simple double-line 
border, (xxxviii, 460). This design is a fine one, failing only in the style 
of the lettering of sr. LucrIA, and lettering never has been Bradbury 
Wilkinson’s strong poiht, but its merits are lost inthe manner of its 
printing. One would like to see it on white paper, with the background 
in a separate colour. In this form it might well have served for the high 
values of a series composed entirely of Waterlow’s design for the low 
values, and as such its place in the history of British Stamp Design 
would be high—but those four jokers are as disturbing as the porter in 
Macbeth. 


JAMAICA, October 10, 1938 

Waterlow had been insinuating themselves into the Jamaicans’ favour 
fot some years now, and they received the bulk of the new contract. 
de la Rue adapted their admirable design for the Ten Shillings, added 
a King’s head to Miss Cundall’s allegorical Five Shillings and replaced 
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the ‘Formal’ lower values by three new stamps, which were themselves 
adaptations of the George V One Penny, with postaGE and REVENUE 
removed from the side frames, (xxxviii, 458). 

Waterlow’s work was more enterprising for, apart from adding the 
King’s head to the three values they were already printing, they en- 
graved five very fine new stamps of the formalised pictorial type, tak- 
ing advantage of the omission of PosrAGE and REVENUE. There is a 
clearness, and firmness of handling, which gives them a distinction 
lacking in the Montserrat and Dominica issues; the Two Shillings can 
hardly be bettered, while the Ninepence, with its aerial view of King- 
ston, is a remarkable specimen of engraving, (xxxviii, 459). 


ANTIGUA, November 15, 1938 


Waterlow produced a mixed bag: two designs in the style of the 
higher values of the Turks Islands issue and two on the model of 
the less successful of Dominica; indeed, the lettering suggests that the 
pictorials of St. Vincent would provide a further comparison. 

Of the more ‘Formal’ designs the one used for the One Halfpenny 
and Twopence values is the better balanced, (xxxviii, 463). The omis- 
sion of the crown from above the oval of the King’s head undoubtedly 
helped to avoid awkward corners, and provided a solid if prominent 
spandrel for the figures of value in each upper corner. This severity, for 
the figures used were severe, was softened by giving the oval a beaded 
framework. ANTIGUA in a horizontal panel across the bottom, cut in 
bold extended letters, provides the necessary pedestal, and an excellent 
view of English Harbour fills up the rest of the stamp. The second 
‘Formal’ design for the Sixpence, One Shilling and Five Shillings, pro- 
vides an interesting comparison. Primarily intended for air-mail, and 
endowed with an aeroplane for that purpose, it might have been 
expected that as much space, if not more, would be provided for the 
vignette than in the One Halfpenny value. Actually there is less space, 
owing to the transferring of ANTIGUA to a curved panel at the head of 
the design. The slight reduction of the depth of the lettering panel 
across the bottom does little more than weaken the balance, and the 
half-hearted way in which the figures of value intrude on to the 
vignette suggest that this design was not as carefully designed as it 
might have been. But the One Halfpenny design is a good one. 


With the turn of the year we sit back exhausted, and not a little 
astonished, like the young elephant: but the crocodile has not let go yet, 
the trunk can still stretch a little further. The new year of 1939 opened 
with the issue on January 1 of the first of a typical series of designs for 
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British North Borneo, as usual printed by Waterlow, which entirely 
satisfy any craving of those who like their stamps to be interesting; 
British North Borneo remains the Mecca of these devotees’ dreams. 


GILBERT AND ELLICE ISLANDS, January 14, 1939 


It is very trying at this stage to have to examine another issue spread’ 
over all three printers; it would seem that the minor archipelagoes are 
peculiarly susceptible to the need of speed and urgency. The fashion 
was set by the Fiji, followed by the Cayman, and it will not close until 
the Solomons have been satisfied. The Gilbert and Ellice issue provides 
even greater contrasts than its forerunners in that it used the ‘Formal’ 
portrait based on Px, and the differences between the three versions 
are so great that they obtrude at every stage of the examination. 

From the pictorial point of view the prize goes to de la Rue; they 
were given four interesting photographs over which they spent much 
care, and their Three Halfpence must satisfy any demand that postage 
stamps should be interesting, if not exciting, (xxxviii, 462). 

Bradbury Wilkinson were in an impish mood, for though they en- 
graved the vignettes superlatively well they used the Nigerian head 
again, in spite of the fact that they had to re-engrave it in miniature, 
and embarked on one of their strange excursions in lettering, especially 
in the Twopence value, (xxxviii, 464). 

The five Waterlow designs are uniformly good; it is not easy to 
choose between them. They have the austerity of the new age, but they 
lack the formality that one associates with it. The Five Shillings stamp, 
showing the colony badge, is a splendid piece of work, but the Two 
Shillings is even better, (xxxviii, 461). This is one of the best of the 
ship designs, but it lacks the imagination that colours de la Rue’s Three 
halfpence; in that design de la Rue had recaptured the imaginative 
treatment of the Cayman Islands Five Shillings, whereas Waterlow 
now rivalled its execution. In the Cayman Islands, (xxxvii, 448), we 
saw both imagination and execution. 


ADEN, January 19, 1939 

To have a second issue from a colony before all the others have pro- 
duced their first issues is a little trying, but we can steel ourselves for 
anything, and when we come to look at that second issue we are gener- 
ously repaid for our resolution. 

Waterlow elaborated a splendid frame for a formalised pictorial issue 
based on de la Rue’s design of 1937. The King’s head, doubtless the 
reason for the change, was inserted in the top left-hand corner, and the 
figures of value were set in large tablets to balance it on the right-hand 
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THE COLONIAL ISSUES OF GEORGE VI, 
1938-1939 


456. For the lower values of St. Lucia Waterlow designed an excellent 
stamp on the lines of a uniform King’s head issue. 

457. All three printers made strange contributions to the high values of 
St. Lucia; the lettering of the Five Shillings is curiously unlike 
Waterlow’s style. 

458. Another good King’s head design was engraved by de la Rue for 
the lower values of Jamaica. 

459. Waterlow produced the higher Jamaica values: they included a 
splendid aerial view for the Ninepence. The crown has now practi- 
cally disappeared from the pictorial designs. 

460. Bradbury Wilkinson’s Ten Shillings design for St. Lucia would 
compare with de la Rue’s Grenada Ten Shillings were it not for 
the startling modernity of the lettering st. LUCIA. 

461, 462, 464. All three printers shared the Gilbert and Ellice Islands 
contract. Waterlow’s Two Shillings proves that few stamps go 
wrong with a sailing-ship as subject; de la Rue’s Threehalfpence is 
full of vigour and imagination; but Bradbury Wilkinson’s Two- 
pence is another instance of the failure of Stamp Design to do 
justice to an unusual style of lettering. 

463. Waterlow struck a severer note with the new series for Antigua. 

465, 466. When Aden was given a new series, incorporating the King’s 
head which is now the rule, Waterlow adapted de la Rue’s frame : 
but they were given most attractive subjects for the vignettes. The 
engraving of the Three Annas is magnificent. 

467-469. The spate of issues closed with British Solomon Islands. In 
their contributions Waterlow summed up the whole trend of 
modern development with three ‘Formal’ designs. They were 
amply ornamented yet devoid of fuss; simply lettered; and while 
their vignettes were as attractive as any yet seen they were definitely 
treated as subordinate to the design. This was achieved by the use 
of a large ‘Formal’ head. 
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side. The lettering remained as before, both in English and Arabic, 
but the omission of the tablets of the values from the bottom corners 
enabled the daggers to shake clear of clustering ornament and assume 
an overwhelming influence for good on the strength of the design, 
(xxxvili, 465). Six subjects were used for the vignettes of the twelve 
values, including a reproduction of an engraving showing the capture 
of Aden in 1839, the centenary of which coincided with the new issue, 
thus giving the series that historical link to which we are now so accus- 
tomed, (xxxviii, 466). 

This is a very fine series of stamps; there is no doubt now that the 
brake of ‘Formalisation’ has raised the so-called pictorial to a height 
from which it is not likely to be tumbled down. British North Borneo 
will always provide an outlet for the purely pictorial design, and we 
may breathe more freely. While such stamps can be produced in such 
glorious quality, it is unlikely that the recess process can ever be ousted 
by rotary photogravure, a speculation from which many of us will 
derive much comfort. 


BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS, February 1, 1939 


This series originally consisted of twelve values, to which a Ten 
Shillings was added later. At first de la Rue contributed four long 
pictorial designs, while Waterlow contributed five oblong designs and 
three upright of a smaller size. With all the practice that both these 
firms have had during the last fifteen months one is not surprised at the 
uniform excellence of the work. As usual de la Rue’s are more elabo- 
rate, and more flamboyant in treatment: their designer was not pre- 
pared to swallow the complete dose of austerity. But Waterlow in their 
turn have indulged in ornament as a relief from an austerity which obvi- 
ously can develop into uttlitarianism with little encouragement, and 
reveal imaginative treatment of their problem, (xxxviii, 467-469). As a 
result we have three most attractive designs incorporating the three 
vittues which have gone to the evolution of the Formalised Pictorial: 
disciplined ornament, simple lettering, and an attractive vignette sub- 
ordinated to the main principle of the design. And it is clear that this 
subordination is best achieved by using a large Formal King’s head. 

On the other hand we must not forget that the path has been made 
easier for designer and engraver alike by the concessions which have 
ended in the disappearance of the crown and our old friends posraGE 
and REVENUE. The Victorian age suffered from the last two; the 
Edwardian and Georgian ages had to endure all three. It is idle to 
speculate what their designers might have done if these bugbears had 
been removed, but we have seen many good stamps marred, if not 
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tuined, by them. The question we must face is whether the omission of 
at any rate the crown and posTAGE is fair. Is that beautiful specimen of 
engraving a postage stamp, a token of the service provided by His 
Majesty’s mails, without them? It is not a question easy to answer to 
the complete satisfaction of one’s conscience. 


After feasting on the delights of the British Solomon Islands vig- 
nettes we close this long examination with the conviction that, by the 
time the last series appeared, the expressed purpose of making British 
colonial stamps as attractive as any that the world has yet seen has been 
completely achieved. There are two commemorative issues still to come 
before our period closes, the Tercentenary of Barbados and the Jubilee 
of Samoa. Robert Louis Stevenson collects the honour of being the 
first British author to appear on a British stamp, an honour passed on to 
administrators shortly after the close of our period in the inclusion of 
Cecil Rhodes in the Jubilee issue of Southern Rhodesia. 

Whither are we tending now? It is better to wait and see. Nobody 
writing during the War of 1914-1918 could have guessed at the change 
that would come in a world at peace once more; it is no easier for us to 
guess at the shape of stamps to come when the second Great War has 
become a memory. But this much we can guess: the superb quality of 
workmanship possessed by our engravers on steel and our printers by 
the intaglio process is not likely to be sacrificed to economical con- 
siderations; rotary photogravure will not become the medium for all 
colonial issues, as it threatened to be when it first burst on a public 
only too ready to pursue any new hare to the ends of the earth. 
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CANADA 
GENERAL ISSUE, 1937 (xxxix, 471) 


here was no flourish of trumpets to announce the first Canadian 

issue of King George VI; three values quietly came into being 

at the beginning of April and three more in the middle of May, 
two days before the Coronation. Canada was first in the field. 

At first sight it is inevitable that one should associate this design with 
the accepted traditional method of treating a similar idea which had 
been introduced by the United States in 1890, and maintained ever 
since with occasional modifications. But the resemblance, particularly 
to the United States issue of 1922, is superficial; there is present an 
entirely different spirit. The new design for King George VI does not 
suggest an addition to a portrait gallery of civilians who have risen to 
eminence: it is in direct succession to the Canadian issues of George V, 
modified by an austerity of treatment which alone could preserve the 
atmosphere created by the presentation of the Sovereign in formal 
civil dress. 

The King’s head, a magnificent specimen of engraving in the Can- 
adian tradition after a full-face portrait by Bertram Park, is placed in an 
oval. The high lights of the features are obtained by the thin dotted 
line, but the hair has been reproduced by cutting away the high lights 
from a solid background, and it is more tealistic than the results 
achieved by the London engravers who engraved the actual hair. The 
rest of the design is marked by a simplicity which may not compare 
with the simplicity of Harrison’s stamps for Edward VIII, but never- 
theless eschews any hint of ornament for ornament’s sake. 

There has been nothing so simple in Canadian issues since the One 
Halfpenny of 1857; the maple-leaf has gone, and only the barest flip- 
pancy is suggested by a slight dentation at the bottom, and a tiny floral 
ornamentation at the top, of the tablets showing the figures of value at 
the lower corners. The crown in the upper spandrels, like that of the 
1935 issue but better shaped, is symbolic, but it serves to throw further 
emphasis on the personality of the King, and of the position he holds 
as the corner-stone of the British Commonwealth. The lettering shows 
the normal style of the Canadian engraver at the top of his form. 
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The higher pictorial values did not appear until a year later. As usual 
the engraving is superb and the subjects most interesting; they reveal, 
however, a readiness to experiment in styles of lettering which is un- 
usual and not entirely successful. This was no doubt due to the fact that 
the austerity already noted in the lower values has spread to the pic- 
torials. The Thirteen Cents has a small trident ornament growing out of 
the corner-pieces, and the Twenty Cents has a panel of maple-leaves at 
each side; otherwise there is little adornment save the ‘precious’ letter- 
ing; even the usual description of the views is lacking and we are left to 
identify them as best we can. The Air-Mail Six Cents is the best balanced 
of the designs and the lettering preserves the Georgian tradition, even 
to the shadowed posrEs and posTaGE of 1932. The picture, showing a 
large seaplane flying over a stern-wheel lake-steamer, is as fine a piece 
of craftsmanship as we have seen from the Canadian engravers. 


CORONATION ISSUE, 1937 (xxxix, 470) 

When we compare the Coronation and Jubilee issues of Canada we 
see at once where the new simplification noticed in the high values of 
1938 had its origin. All the ornaments, and ribbons, and overloaded 
tablets have gone; the maple-leaf is used as a corner-piece, but every- 
thing else has been renewed. The heads of the King and Queen, in 
separate oval frames engraved against a plain line background, are com- 
bined by two spandrels of solid colour. These fill the gap between the 
ovals at top and bottom, and in turn are used as the panels to hold the 
crown at the top and the value both in figures and words at the bottom; 
the panels are linked by a further thin upright solid panel, which sepa- 
rates the ovals and in its turn contains the date. This has been contrived 
so cleverly that barely anything of the three solid panels is left, although 
the imagination at once supplies their outline and fulfils their function 
for them. POSTES and POSTAGE, one letter below another, in the shadow 
type that we have just seen on the Six Cents Air-Mail, fill comfortably 
the space on each side between the ovals and the side frames, while 
CANADA, in that broad serif type which is peculiar to this country, 
spreads above the oval and completes a finely balanced design. 


ROYAL VISIT ISSUE, 1939 (xxxix, 472) 

To celebrate the Royal Visit of May 15, 1939, the Canadian Post 
Office, for the first time in its history, produced a series of stamps 
printed in two colours, although in 1898 it had commemorated the 
Imperial Penny Postage with a single stamp showing the outline of a map 
of the world in black with the British Empire in red and the sea in blue. 

For the issue commemorating the first visit to Canada of the reigning 
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Sovereign there were three values. The One Cent showed vignettes of 
the two Princesses, set in two ovals on a framework rather more 
elaborate in tendency than those of the designs we have just examined. 
The Two Cents, an upright stamp, with a view of the National War 
Memorial at Ottawa as the vignette, is a well-balanced design treated 
more austerely. For the Three Cents, showing the King and Queen, the 
Wilding portrait, as we have already seen, was used as a model. In this 
case the ovals in the framework are joined, and the need for ornamenta- 
tion has been reduced accordingly. One may perhaps criticise the some- 
what awkward device of engraving POSTES and POSTAGE on two 
vertical panels which are connected to the crowns which serve as upper 
corner-pieces; they suggest the tipstaffs of pantomime. 

Is the Canadian method of engraving suitable for vignettes which are 
not to have the natural modifications afforded by colour-printing? 
There is no doubt that it is. Few faces in Stamp Design are gentler than 
that of Princess Margaret in the One Cent; but we need not have had 
any anxiety on this subject, for the suitability of the method for black 
printing had been demonstrated by its illustrious prototype, the Half 
Cent of the Jubilee issue of 1897. It is pleasant to bid Canada farewell 
on such a high note. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


CORONATION ISSUES, 1937 


The change in the status of Newfoundland was reflected in the fact 
that in 1935 they were given a set of stamps of the normal design of the 
Colonial Jubilee issues, differing only in that the plates were re- 
engraved for a single-colour printing. When the time came for cele- 
brating the Coronation of 1937 the Crown Agents prepared and issued 
a set of three values based on the uniform colonial design, but differing 
in the neater arrangement of the tablets of value in the lower corners, 
and the engraving of a special panel for NEWFOUNDLAND which is cut 
in bold extended serif letters, in reverse on a solid background. There 
is no doubt that this specialised handling of the lettering has led to a 
better-balanced and stronger form of the design than that which 
appears in a normal issue. 

But the Newfoundland authorities were not paying much heed to 
what the Crown Agents might be issuing on their behalf. They issued 
a parallel set of their own, bearing the imprint of John Dickinson and 
containing no less than eleven values. 

They are large, oblong stamps, containing the title, the value and 
POSTAGE. Worked into the background are scenes linking them with 
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the subject of the pictorials in the general issue of 1932, which was still 
current. In an oval, surmounted by a flattened crown and a date in 
lettering so small as to escape notice, are the head and shoulders of a 
personage who is the King by implication rather than by likeness, 
(xxxix, 474). 

Nothing but a desperate rush to produce this series on the same day 
as the Crown Agent’s issue can have caused this strange lapse from 
grace, not only by the inheritors of the tradition of Perkins Bacon, 
but by the colony or dominion that has done so much—one might 
almost say too much—to make postage stamps attractive. One can only 
forgive and hope for better when the first general issue shall appear. 


GENERAL ISSUE, 1938 


These hopes are not realised, for on January 1, 1938, the Coronation 
stamps gave way to a reappearance of the general issue of 1932, except 
that the four values showing portraits—the Two Cents, Three Cents, 
Four Cents and Seven Cents—were replaced by new designs. Although 
these show no signs of hasty preparation they are not even second 
cousins in quality to the designs they replaced. The frameworks are 
simple but ponderous; they are engraved on a common plan, although 
the beading comprising the inner frame to the portrait differs in each 
case, and there is a natural difference in the crown or coronet that forms 
the centre piece of the top inner frame. The portraits are not convincing. 

Perkins Bacon have engraved a new ‘Formal’ head, (xxxix, 473), 
facing left instead of right, which is ‘Formal’ only in shape, for it is 
closely modelled on the same photograph as John Ash used for the 
Coronation issues of the Australian mandated territories, (xxxix, 480). 
Was this a real photograph? Is it an attempt to reproduce the head on 
the new coinage? Or is it the Bertram Park original Px, reversed and 
altered to bring in the parting of the King’s hair. If so, this will explain 
why in the Newfoundland there is a strange lock running at right angles 
over the ear, and in the John Ash designs a curling wave to the hair 
and a certain dishevelment, all of which give the King a ‘perkish’ air 
not visible in any of his photographs. Of the remaining three portraits 
the best is that of Queen Mary in the Seven Cents, (xxxix, 475), where 
the engraver has followed closely the design of the Three Cents in the 
1932 issue. 


ROYAL VISIT ISSUE, 1939 
Newfoundland also produced a stamp to celebrate the Royal visit of 
1939. It was engraved and printed by Bradbury Wilkinson, and is in 
direct line with their Coronation issue for New Zealand, except that the 
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King and Queen ate placed in separate ovals. Wilding photographs 
form the models in each case, and the introduction of the complicated 
coat-of-arms of Newfoundland with supporters, a task which had never 
been attempted before except in the shadowy outline of a watermark, 
was as courageous as it proved to be creditable. In the new values of 
the general issue the figures of value in the lower corners had not been 
panelled, or engraved on a tablet. This system is repeated, and CENTS, 
also engraved beneath the figure in reverse block letters, is allowed to 
roam loose. The result is a little untidy, for the letters find that the 
ornamental border encroaches on their elbow-room. In execution and 
quality this stamp does much to set Newfoundland back on the path 
from which she had shown signs of wandering. 


AUSTRALIA 


Australia did not produce a special Coronation issue, but she had the 
first two values of the General issue ready by May 12, 1937. The One 
Penny shows a portrait of the Queen based on a Wilding photograph 
and the Twopence the King, engraved after the Peter North portrait, 
also adopted for the Canadian Coronation design. 

The designs of these stamps could not be simpler, for the portraits 
cover the whole of the stamp. AUSTRALIA, in small outlined white 
letters, is engraved against the background across the top; POSTAGE, 
in similar but smaller letters, begins at the bottom left-hand corner and 
runs halfway across; the figures of value are inserted as a corner-piece 
on the right, (xxxix, 476, 478). 

The series was gradually built up on this model, and eventually in- 
cluded four values for the King’s head and six charming stamps showing 
animals and birds. There is little indulgence in ornament. A neat, orna- 
mental border to the koala on the Fourpence; the confinement of the 
King’s head to an oval, supported by two bunches of grapes, in 
the Threepence; a reversion to the scroll of the bank-note printer in 
the One Shilling; these are the limits of the designer’s fancy. 

The three high values are immense, and fulfil the functions of a 
Coronation series on the grand scale, although they did not appear 
until a year later. They had the advantage of being prepared from actual 
portraits of their Majesties in their Coronation robes, (xxxix, 477). 

John Ash’s workmanship, which has now developed a clear original 
style, shows hardly any sign of having been influenced by the work of 
the London and Canadian engravers. It depends more on an evenness 
of line, as a result of which there are fewer contrasts in tone. This at 
times presents a certain ‘nakedness’ of colour, as we shall see in some of 
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470. The Canadian Coronation design reverts to the simpler treatment 
that characterised the pictorial stamps of the later Georgian issues; 
it shows Peter North’s portrait of the King. 

471. The first portrait of the King as a civilian appeared on the lower 
values of the Canada general issue. Although at first sight the 
design is reminiscent of the normal United States President series 
it is found to be in the direct Canadian tradition. 

472. The Royal Visit to Canada in 1939 produced another fine design, 
with the Dorothy Wilding portrait. 

473, 475. Newfoundland general issue was confined to four values only. 
They mark a change over to that severity of design which reflects 
the influence of the single issue of Edward VIII. 

474. Newfoundland’s private Coronation series shows every sign of 
haste in preparation, especially in the engraving of the King’s head. 

476-478. Austerity—or commonplace construction, as some may call it 
—has always distinguished the Australian designs. The new issues 
are no exception to this rule. 

479. John Ash’s design for the Papuan Jubilee of 1938 is strangely out 
of keeping with the modern trend, particularly in the arrangement 
and choice of lettering; and the King’s head is feeble in execution. 

480. The Coronation issues of the Australian dependencies reflect all the 
faults of Harrison’s Edward VIII design and reproduce none of its 
virtues. Recess is not a suitable process for imitating rotary photo- 
gravure. 

481. The new Papuan Air Mail issue of 1939 overcame most of the 
faults noticed in the Jubilee issue (479), and shows more apprecia- 
tion of the possibilities of the recess process. 
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the new designs for the Mandated Territories, Pe it provides very clear 
outline and sharp detail. 


For the issue commemorating the one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of New South Wales, John Ash produced a design for three values 
which resembled closely in conception the later Australian commemo- 
rative issues of the previous reign. 


PAPUA 


For this territory, and also for New Guinea and Nauru, John Ash 
produced a special Coronation issue of four values. As already noticed, 
the design shows the special engraving of the ‘Formal’ portrait facing 
left, engraved against a line background covering the whole of the 
stamp; there is a certain amount of shading immediately behind the 
King’s features to give them life and perspective, but on the whole 
the effect is exceedingly bare, (xxxix, 480). 

Evidently the designers were considerably impressed by the Harrison 
Edward VIII, and tried to produce by intaglio those subtle distinctions 
of shade which can be retained by the rotary photogravure process. 
POSTAGE is a minute replica of Harrison’s posTAGE, but it is raised to 
the level of the King’s throat and brought over to the left, where it 
looks decidedly out of place; not even the attempt to balance it with a 
solid figure of value in the right can make things better. CORONATION 
OF KING GEORGE VI. is a mouthful, even without the full stop, and 
is none the more tasty for being engraved in minute letters beneath the 
King’s head. 

After all these curious groupings it comes as no surprise to find 
PAPUA floating about unnoticed in small white block letters in the 
wastes above the King’s head. The design is no better when adapted 
for New Guinea or Nauru; the combination of the recess process and 
chalk-surfaced paper may have contributed to their ‘transparency’. 

The situation was not retrieved by the Jubilee issue of 1938, which 
was celebrated by five Airmail values of a uniform design, (xxxix, 
479). The engraving is so shallow that at first sight one might think 
the stamps were typographed, or even lithographed. The view of Port 
Moresby is spoiled by the nature of the lettering of the description, and 
the style of the dates. These are obviously reflections of the typo- 
graphical standards of 1888 rather than 1938, and one cannot say much 
more for PAPUA AIRMAIL POSTAGE and the figures of value at the top. 
Again, the miniature of the Coronation portrait, although placed in an 
oval surmounted by a crown, is far from impressive. 
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In September 1939 a new Airmail issue was substituted for the 
Jubilee stamps, and the situation was largely restored, (xxxix, 481). 
The engraving of the vignette shows a great improvement on that of 
Port Moresby, and the lettering at the foot has been tidied; AIRMAIL 
POSTAGE in a long horizontal panel provides a real pedestal to the 
design. PAPUA in shaped letters suits the general trend of the Papuan 
design which is used as the background to the lettering, and the inclu- 
sion of the Peter North portrait, based on the Australian Threepence, 
completes a strong design. But in spite of this it is still not John Ash at 
his best. 


NEW ZEALAND 


The study of these issues ought to be made parallel with those of 
Great Britain, for they show up out own London engravers in their 
happiest mood. The designs, however, are provided by the dominion, 
who is now reaping the benefit of having encouraged a number of 
artists to study the design of stamps. While they have so far produced 
nothing to compare with Richardson’s masterpiece of 1915, they have 
between them accounted for a lot of attractive stamps. 


CORONATION ISSUE, 1937 (xxxvi, 429) 


The Coronation stamp, engraved by Bradbury Wilkinson, would 
have been the finest of all if it had contained a better likeness of the 
King. If only Bradbury Wilkinson had borrowed, or anticipated, 
Waterlow’s portrait for the first Southern Rhodesian issue, which by 
this time was probably in existence, it would have been magnificent. 
But even with this blemish it remains a grand stamp for its purpose, 
and shows that the mistakes of the yopuee design were easily remedied, 
(XxXxill, 413). 


GENERAL ISSUE, 1938 (x1, 483) 


New Zealand maintained the pictorials of the general issue of 1935, 
but now printed them in the colony from de la Rue’s plates. For the 
three lowest values, however, Bradbury Wilkinson engraved and 
printed new stamps showing the King’s head, based on the design of 
W. J. Cooch, who had been partly responsible for the Fivepence in the 
pictorial issue. 

The Halfpenny appeared on March 1, 1938. It shows the first engrav- 
ing of the Wilding portrait, BW, a portrait which judging from the 
most recent issues seems to be on the way to supplanting P2 for 
‘Proper’ portraits. It is engraved in a rectangular frame, and is a neat 
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and effective job, but it does not reach the standard of Waterlow’s por- 
trait for Southern Rhodesia, either in detail or in likeness. Cooch’s 
frame is remarkably good, for it achieves simplicity through a multi- 
plicity of intricate detail. The lettering is arranged logically, but it is 
questionable whether it has not been reduced to too small a size to 
achieve the necessary strength: it has to be disentangled. The arrange- 
ment of the lettering suited both the Halfpenny and One Penny, but 
when the Threehalfpence value was added it was found that there was 
insufficient room to insert the figures of value on each side of the letter- 
ing panels. The figures were placed on the right and posTAGE & 
REVENUE was drawn over to the left, and the balance of the original 
design was upset. 


COOK CENTENARY ISSUE, 1940 


On January 2, 1940, a commemorative issue appeared in celebration 
of the centenary of the re-discovery of New Zealand in 1740 by Captain 
Cook, called for some reason the ‘Centennial’. The work was entrusted 
to Bradbury Wilkinson, and they produced one of those periodical 
exhibitions of superlatively fine engraving with which we have now 
become familiar. Not even in that Cyprus Jubilee issue of 1928 is there 
better craftsmanship. 

The twelve designs can be divided into two groups: six composite 
pictures commemorating generally the historical facts and the colonial 
developments to be celebrated; and six subsidiary pictures of specific 
incidents. In the latter there is included one design showing the giant 
Kauri tree, which seems somewhat out of place, and suggests the im- 
position of some outside will who was keen that this particular botanical 
curiosity, considered by many to be the oldest tree in the world, should 
be commemorated. It was only a mere two hundred years younger when 
Captain Cook arrived. 

In the first group the One Penny is a model design for the com- 
memoration of a Centenary, (xl, 482). It shows Captain Cook, his ship 
and a map of the country discovered. It contains exactly the right 
amount of historical atmosphere, and emphasises the emotion that 
adventure of this kind has always excited in the British peoples. The 
Twopence provides a similar representation for Tasman’s original 
voyage of 1642. The progress of transport is shown in the Fourpence, 
of the gold industry in the Ninepence, and of the all-important export 
of frozen mutton in the Sixpence. The imaginative treatment of these 
designs marks down this series as the most original contribution that 
we have made to the pictorial stamps of the world. 

The Threehalfpence value, in its conception, places a seal on the 
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work; it is simple and exactly correct in its significance, for it shows the 
King asa living sovereign in a ‘Proper’ portrait in full-dress uniform in 
an oval surmounted by a crown, whereas his four predecessors are 
represented by ‘Formal’ heads on plaques. The group of heads is sup- 
potted by banners showing the flags of Great Britain and New Zealand, 
(xl, 484). 

Only in the likenesses does this stamp fail. When, therefore, we con- 
sider the perfection of engraving that has been reached at the end of the 
hundred years of Stamp Design that we have examined in such detail, 
we can only conclude that in developing the pictorial side of the work 
we have sacrificed the ability to engrave good portraits. Is it that one 
engraver cannot achieve both types of engraving: that a portrait is as 
elusive for the engraver of pictures as lettering is baffling for the artist? 
Or is it that we are on the wrong tack in providing engravers with 
photographic models? 

That the studio-camera rarely catches a likeness is common know- 
ledge to us all, if the ‘polyphotograph’ did not preach the sermon daily. 
Out of fifty ‘polyphotographs’ there are often only two or three which 
reflect the character and physical attributes that we associate with our 
friends. We clearly need an expert in engraving heads, another Joubert, 
or a Frederick Heath, and if we succeed in discovering one before we 
enter on the epoch of Stamp Design that will inevitably follow the con- 
clusion of this War we may well find that he will seek his inspiration 
from the work of a Wyon, a Fuchs or a MacKennal, and not from a 
studio photograph; he may even seo on the head of our coinage for 
his ‘Formal’ portraits. 

In the meantime in the Phecshalevencs of this issue Bradbury Wil- 
kinson missed an opportunity. They had the chance of showing that 
the engraver who cut the detail on the Sevenpenice could also reproduce 
for this Threehalfpence exquisite miniatures of the Wyon, Fuchs and 
MacKennal heads, with a fourth head for Edward VIII to show us the 
“‘might-have-been’! 

For the Cook Islands and Niue, the mandatory territories of New 
Zealand, Bradbury Wilkinson prepared new designs for the high values. 
The new portrait for the One Shilling does not take us much further, 
but the designs harmonise with the other values which Perkins Bacon 
had engraved in 1932. The plates were printed at Wellington. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


South Africa has concentrated on the development of the rotary 
photogravure process. Her greatest achievement, which may prove to 
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have considerable influence, for better or worse, on the whole trend of 
British Stamp Design, does notcome withinthe scope of this examination. 


CORONATION ISSUE, 1937 (x1, 485) 


The design for the Coronation issue of five values compares only with 
the general issue of Great Britain; it shows again how successful can 
be the reproduction of a head that has been specially prepared for that 
purpose. The designer of these South African stamps seems to have 
taken the British coinage as his model, and has answered in rotary 
photogravure the question that we have already put to the steel- 
engravers. The head is imposed on a rectangle with a solid background 
behind the features and a rather abrupt grading of colour towards the 
upper right portion of the rectangle. This rectangle is broken at the 
right upper corner by a large Imperial crown, which forms the corner- 
piece, and at the lower left corner by a tablet containing the value. Two 
panels of ornament, in the style of a printer’s fleuron, but actually show- 
ing the South African wind-flower, complete the sides, while the top 
panels contain the lettering. 

The general tone of the design, particularly the lettering, is quite 
unconventional, and reflects the trend of these stamps towards some- 
thing entirely new. They are striking and successful, although their 
workmanship does not reflect the standard to which Harrison have 
already attained. 

These Coronation stamps, together with the three Commemorative 
issues we are about to examine, reflect, as we now know, the shape of 
things to come. 


VOORTREKKER ISSUES 


The first issue of December 14, 1938, commemorating the start of the 
famous migration from the Cape to the North of those hardy Boers 
who founded the Orange Free State and Transvaal, with little Paul 
Kruger in the company, consisted of two values of One Penny and 
Threehalfpence, intended for normal postage and revenue purposes. 
They showed the nature of the track followed by those fearless men, 
and the first glimpse of the promised country, (xl, 488). The vignettes 
ate indefinite in detail and suggest that, like typography, the rotary 
photogravure process is not going to be a happy medium for the pic- 
torial design unless the workmanship is superlatively good, and that 
the photograph rather than the wash-drawing will be required in order 
to conquer the half-tone screen. The frames, which have all the bold- 
ness of a reverse line block, reproduce photographically the exact tones 
of a black-and-white pen-drawing. The softening influence of the burin 
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or screen is wanting, but its departure leaves plenty of room for bold if 
not startling achievement. 

The parallel issue of December 14, 1938—half the proceeds of which 
were devoted to the memorial fund already established by the 1933 
issue, so that each value was doubled—reveal a designer who was more 
intent on harnessing to the new process the traditions of the old. The 
borders might well have been designed for recess, for they reveal the 
most delicate use of symbolic ornament and a regard for tradition. The 
three lowest values were printed in two colours and are a very fine 
imitation of a recess-printed issue. More originality of treatment is 
visible in the Threepence, (xl, 489). It is printed in a pastel shade of 
cobalt blue which tends to rob it of much of its significance, but it is 
worth examining as a portent of the future. We may forgive it the 
cramped appearance which the unusual ration of lettering bestows upon 
it, pausing only to admire the deftness of the designer in dealing with it 
so successfully. If in our imagination we substitute normal figures of 
value in the corners we are faced with a stamp which tells much in the 
simplest possible form; the memorial itself, in a circle, rises to the top 
of the stamp, and on each side there is a pictorial witness to that deter- 
mined resolution which led to its erection. It is a magnificent tribute to 
a redoubtable people. 


HUGUENOT SERIES, 1939 

The Huguenot Commemoratives which appeared on July 17, 1939, 
celebrating the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the arrival at the 
Cape of that all-important leaven in the formation of the Boer people, 
speak a different language. 

Again we have the modernist tendency, but we miss any guiding or 
controlling plan in their design. The Halfpenny value, or values, for this 
series also has a surcharge, harks back to the old tradition; the Three- 
halfpence looks forward to the new, and fulfils our fears about the in- 
ability of the new process to reproduce a photograph of scenery. The 
Penny value is a failure; it reflects the worst of the old in its attempt to 
go forward, and the allegory of its subject is no more successful than 
other, and far more ambitious, allegories that we have examined, (xl, 
486). But these conflicting forces in the evolution of the South African 
designs will soon crystallise. 


SOUTH WEST AFRICA 


South West Africa, after her pictorial issue of 1931, reverted to 
her old custom of overprinting the issues of her elder sister. But she 
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placed an order for a Coronation series with Bradbury Wilkinson, who 
engraved and printed it by the recess process, (xl, 487). 

There were eight values to a uniform design showing a ‘Formal’ 
King’s head, vignetted, and surmounted by a crown, and used as a 
centre-piece without any surrounding frame or shaped background. 
Once more, as for Newfoundland, Papua and South Africa, we 
speculate as to its origin. 

The frame itself is unusual and entirely lacks the formality of treat- 
ment which one might expect for such a commemorative; it is therefore 
out of keeping with the ‘Formal’ head. It consists largely of two huge 
specimens of one of the rare cactus-like shrubs of the country, at any 
rate not the Welwitschia mirabilis, which form a sort of loophole through 
which one sees the King’s head. The crown, far too small for that great 
head, floats above it and beyond it; the four figures of the date, split by 
the crown, float even higher still. The only substantial part of the de- 
sign is the panel of lettering at the bottom of the stamp, with the figures 
of value in corner tablets. Here again we may be faced with another 
symptom of development, and what may now cause us a certain amount 
of pain may be heralded by the future critic of Stamp Design as a neces- 
sary factor in progress away from our old traditions. But do we, who 
have dallied with the Grenada and St. Vincent designs of 1862, burn 
too passionately for the arrival of the cart that is to consign them to the 
bonfire of enlightenment? 
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the hedgehogs of resistance that we have seen in this War. 

These strongholds have been by-passed in the mighty rush of 
‘blitz Krieg’, and while one or two may capitulate others stand firm as a 
permanent witness to the methods of warfare which are now so rapidly 
being superseded. In this turmoil of Stamp Design we can only pray 
that they will at any rate stand firm until the force of the spate is spent, 
for they have played an important part in the Old Order, and it is not 
easy to visualise a New Order without them. 

Obviously these isolated points of resistance can only stand firm if 
they are intrinsically strong and adequately equipped, and fortunately 
both de la Rue in the West and the Nasik Press in the East have shown 
no signs of not being able to hold their own, not only against all new- 
comers, but even in comparison with the giants of the past. 

India, which was only equipped for typography, or its deputy litho- 
graphy, a creature of doubtful staying power, led the way, and we will 
examine the work of her printers first. 


| Ihe part played by typography during the spate is analogous to 


INDIA, August 23, 1937 

The new Indian stamps consist of three designs: a stamp of normal 
size for the four low values: an oblong uniform frame with eight dif- 
ferent sketches, for vignette is hardly the word for them, showing the 
various methods of postal communication, for the middle values: and 
an adaptation of the George V design for the high values. 

The design for the lower values, (xl, 490), shows the new King Em- 
peror, crowned and in his robes of State, engraved rather coarsely and 
severely against a solid background, set within an arched frame bearing 
INDIA POSTAGE, the two words being divided by a small ornament. The 
outer border-line of the frame is extended to the full width of the 
design, so that two spandrels are formed for the upper corners in which 
the engraver cut lotus leaves. The figures of value occupy shaped 
tablets at the bottom corners, and the words of value are engraved in 
simple block letters on the solid horizontal panel connecting the tablets. 
It is essentially simple and impressive, and is only marred by the coarse- 
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ness of the engraving of the King’s features. We know already that suc- 
cessful engraving en épargne calls for a master, and here the task was 
made more difficult by the large amount of ink carried by the back- 
ground to the head, which would tend to fill up the lines of the engrav- 
ing. This same coarseness is seen in the detail of the King’s robes, which 
lose badly in a comparison with the design of the previous reign. 

For the middle values, (xl, 491), the same head was used, but it is 
confined in a shaped upright panel, again with a solid background. This 
is set with an ornamented border and placed on a scroll bearing the 
value. To the left, occupying the greater part of the rest of the design, 
a wide rectangle has been cleared for the picture, a reproduction en 
épargne of a black-and-white drawing. The maintenance of a white back- 
ground has done much to remove that impression of hazy indecision 
that we have already noticed in the typographed views of Dominica, St. 
Helena and St. Kitts, and provides the keynote of the success of the 
series. While it can never have the same fineness of intaglio, the pro- 
cess of engraving en épargne can for the first time hold up its head as far 
as pictorial designs are concerned. The framework is simple and un- 
obtrusive; a simple ornamented border on a solid background surrounds 
the stamp, and a lined panel is left at the head for INDIA POSTAGE to be 
engraved in reverse in neat extended serif letters. This is a design that 
grows in stature under the test of prolonged examination. At first one 
may be given an impression of nakedness when one contemplates those 
large expanses of ‘white’, but this passes off quickly as one realises the 
important part those patches play in the success of the whole. 

The failings of the original design for the King’s head are if anything 
accentuated in the high values. The large amount of solid colour 
throws the all-important background into the shade; it is a background 
that requires careful printing coupled with a careful selection of colour. 
The delicate shades chosen for the George V One Rupee and Two 
Rupee values, which are those most in common use, defined the back- 
ground in all its charm. The drab, dark inks used for the backgrounds 
of these values in the new series produced a muddy effect, and it must 


be admitted that the machining does not show the same care. 


BURMA, November 15, 1938 

The Nasik printers had a second chance with the first definitive issue 
for Burma, and they took it with both hands. The issue comprises 
fifteen values divided over four designs of superlative excellence, with 
four large and interesting pictorials for those who like them. 

The King’s head has been re-engraved, and it is larger, gentler, and an 
improved likeness. It is still engraved against a solid background, but 
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482, 484. Bradbury Wilkinson’s Centenary issue of 1940 for New Zea- 
land produced some fine designs, and the One Penny is a model for 
the historical stamp. A little more care in the likenesses of the 
sovereigns would have raised the Threehalfpence to a much higher 
level. 

483. Bradbury Wilkinson used Dorothy Wilding’s portrait for the half- 
length of the King on the lower New Zealand values; it was 
designed locally by W. J. Cooch, who upset the balance when he 
came to deal with the figures of value in the Three Halfpence. 

485. The rotogravure Coronation issue of South Africa emphasises the 
fine results obtainable by this process when a head is specially 
drawn for it. 

486. The design of the One Penny in the Huguenot Commemoration 
series shows once more that an allegorical subject is not suitable for 
a Postage Stamp. 

487. Bradbury Wilkinson printed the South West African Coronation 
series by the recess process. The design lacks the decision which 
we have hitherto associated with their work. 

488, 489. The South African designers are now working on lines 
directly suitable for the process employed: they have still some- 
thing to learn about the selection and treatment of lettering. 

490, 491. The Nasik Press, with occasional support from de la Rue, are 
now alone in the typographical field. Their first Indian general 
series is a very fine one, only failing in a lack of decision where the 
engraving of the King’s head is concerned. 

492. The new Indian Service stamps bore the head engraved for Burma. 

493-495. The Burmese stamps reveal Nasik as outstanding in the design 
and printing of postage stamps engraved en épargne. They can 
challenge comparison with any of the typographical series of the 
past, although in fact they were printed by offset lithography. 
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this has been curtailed, and the design provides wider scope for strong 
inking. The stamps were printed by offset lithography from transfers. 

The four formalised designs are based on that formality to be found 
in the presentation of an age-old religion; devil-dogs, devil-worms, the 
royal peacock and the pagoda of pagodas, if we may give such a title to 
the goddess who graces the Five Rupee, fulfil their function of provid- 
ing the kind of background to a stamp that William Humphrys might 
have produced for India some ninety years earlier if he had been given 
the information and the means. 

The person who designed these four stamps had a knowledge of the 
technique of en épargne engraving, combined with a sense of the appro- 
priate, which we have rarely seen before. For the strength of the designs 
lies in the fact that, except for the head, the engraver can cut his lines 
into the steel, instead of cutting away the steel to leave the lines as 
ridges. With this advantage he can produce a fineness of detail, and a 
richness of decoration, which hitherto we have only been able to 
associate with intaglio engraving. Here then is ample evidence as to 
why the Burma ‘hedgehog’ can stand firm in the midst of the spate. 

These stamps will bear the closest examination and it is not easy to 
choose between them. On the whole the verdict may go to the second 
design for the One Anna, (xl, 495), although there is a suspicion of top- 
heaviness through the two lines of BURMA POSTAGE not quite being 
compensated by the twists of the devil-worm’s tail. The use made of the 
happy chance that ANNA is a short word easily divisible into two equal 
parts is but one example of that spirit that dominated those entrusted 
with the preparation of this issue. But the designs for the Three Pies, 
(xl, 493), and the One Rupee, (x1, 494), run it very close. 

Quite a different spirit urged the four pictorial designs, and they 
never attain the lively sharpness of the other stamps. There is a flatness 
about them, relieved by the cunning use of the white patch in the 
pictures, which are even superior in detail and execution to their Indian 
prototypes. 

We may leave the East safely at this point, but when we turn our eyes 
back there on the issue of the India Service stamps of June 1, 1939, we 
find that all is still well with our citadel. The lesson of the advantages of 
a reversed design for intricate detail has not been learnt, but there is a 
step forward in quality from the first issue of the reign, and the new 
King Emperor’s head has clearly come to stay, (xl, 492). 


As might be expected, the Western typographical fortress is being 
held by de la Rue. All the issues, however, are adaptations, so that we 
have no new essay to stir the imagination as it has been stirred in the 
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East. Straits Settlements came first with a simple substitution of the 
King’s head, that en épargne engraving of Px which we have already 
examined, followed by the high values of Bermuda, which carried on 
the original Nyasaland tradition. 

These were followed by our old friend Keyplate II, (xli, 497), with- 
out which no fortress could be properly supplied, for Mauritius, and 
subsequently for the general Leeward Islands issue, who have now 
maintained their allegiance unbroken, save for the Coronation and 
Jubilee issues, for fifty years; clearly a Jubilee Keyplate Commemora- 
tive is due to them. DPra in miniature is as successful as its larger 
brother. 


The remaining four issues required more than a substitution of the 
new head. 


BAHAMAS, March 11, 1938 (xli, 496) 


The omission of POSTAGE of REVENUE led to a simplification, for the 
upper panel only held the single word BAHAMAS. The crown, therefore, 
which broke the panel into two parts and led to the condensed and over- 
crowded letters of BAHAMAS POSTAGE, was temoved. This is a rare 
instance of a purely ‘Formal’ design not containing a crown. 


HONG KONG, April 5, 1938 (xli, 498) 

The decision to revert to Joubert’s grand design of 1861, including 
his neat lettering, was a mark of genius, and in the welter of highly 
decorative colonial issues that now confront us the Hong Kong stamps 
stand out like the memory of a quiet anchorage on the evening after a 
turbulent regatta. It is pleasant to see that the crown has not been 
dropped; it is used as an upper corner-piece, and in this respect only 
does the design differ from its original. This is obviously the solution 
of the difficulty which has confronted all designers of ‘Formal’ stamps 
since the beginning of the century, and has caused the King’s head to 


occupy so rarely the rectangle in which it is displayed so much to its. 
advantage. 


ST. KITTS-NEVIS, August 15, 1938 


This is the last of the typographed issues. It contains an entirely new 
design for the low values most commonly in use for normal letter post, 
and an adaptation of the larger George V designs for the other values. 
In each case the result is curiously unbalanced. 

For the lower values de la Rue displayed the same technique as the 
engraver of Burma, for the ornamentation and lettering are all cut in 
reverse; the design only fails in that the oval is dropped even below the 
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mathematical centre of the stamp, and no attempt is made to raise it; 
otherwise it shows considerable merit, (xli, 500). It is a reversion to the 
old style of ‘Formal’ design, with a panel of block lettering across the 
top, figures of value in the low corners, and, in accordance with the new 
style, no reference to Postage or Revenue. The small and somewhat 
insignificant crown surmounting the oval is also a sign of the times. As 
an essay of how an old idea may look when clothed in the fashion of a 
new age this design is interesting. 

The balance of the George V design, (xxvii, 329), when adapted for 
the higher values was spoiled by an over-eagerness to take advantage of 
the absence of Postage and Revenue, (xli, 499). The King’s head and 
badge were pushed up far too much towards the top, further room being 
gained by the use of a squat crown, and ornamentation was confined to 
the small spandrels at the corners. The extra space was used for an 
increase in the size of the colony’s name, and the tablets of value at the 
lower corners. Both of these were, however, engraved ona lined back- 
ground, otherwise the balance would have been still more gravely dis- 
turbed. On the other hand the new design gains much through the loss 
of ‘fussiness’, and is enhanced by the delicate shades of the printing, 
which remove any suspicion of harshness. This same delicacy is also to 
be seen in the printing of the two keyplate issues. 

Typography has stripped itself once and for all of the frills that it has 
been steadfastly collecting ever since it was first decided to use the pro- 
cess as an imitation of the work of bank-note engravers; that it is still 
capable of sane and successful development has been shown in these 
new issues of de la Rue as clearly as in the more adventurous efforts of 
the Nasik printers. If de la Rue were not simultaneously engaged in the 
production of excellent ‘attractive’ issues by the recess process there 
might be a stronger hope of a recall of the Joubert dynasty to the king- 
dom of Stamp Design; but as we draw near to the end of our long 
journey through its confines we still have little idea of what will con- 
front us beyond its boundaries. 


Hitherto we have only thought of Harrison as the printers of the 
general issues of Great Britain; but the part that they, or their rivals-to- 
be, may be called upon to fulfil in the future may be as huge as that now 
entrusted to the steel-engravers, and their new process has already 
stamped its influence indelibly on the trend of Stamp Design. More- 
over, they produced the design which brings our examination to a 
close. Our last moments, therefore, must be given over to an 
examination of the development of their work as far as the printing 
of British stamps is affected, and particularly of the two important 
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issues that they have designed for colonies since the beginning of the 
reign. 

On April 16, 1923, Egypt threw over her loyalty to typography and 
produced a new series printed by rotary-photogravure, (xli, sor). It was 
the beginning of Harrison’s reply to the loss of the contract for printing 
the typographed issues of Great Britain. At the time few realised the 
significance of those simple, brightly coloured stamps: certainly not a 
homeward passenger from India who bought them at the Post Office 
in Port Said in October 1923, although he could not forbear from 
commenting on their ‘prettiness’. 

They were simple in design, showing a portrait of King Fuad in 
civilian clothes wearing a tarbush—as ‘Proper’ a portrait as one has yet 
seen—printed on an oval. The rest of the design shows an essay in 
panelling, hinting at the powers of the new process for producing 
apparently four or five distinct shades or solid tints from one printing. 
On certain of these panels there are gentle symbolic ornaments and 
Arabic inscriptions; the figures of value, in English and Arabic, are 
placed in the lower values. Viewed as a specimen of what may be 
expected of the new process they cause the imagination to turn over in 
its sleep; as stamps they are pretty. 

In their second Egypt issue of 1927, which had the title and words 
of value in French, Harrison placed the head in an oval and sur- 
rounded it with a frame. Egypt now possessed a stamp, rather than 
a printer’s specimen, and Harrison had demonstrated to the most 
conservative that there was no bogey behind the new process; it could 
be used for the production of normal stamps and was not tied to the 
excesses that were perpetrated in its name by certain Continental 
printers: and with this assurance they produced their first colonial issue, 
the Gold Coast series of 1928, (xli, 503). 

In the main the design is an offshoot of the Fairweather School of 
Northern Rhodesia, (xxx, 361), and it makes an interesting comparison 
with the Perkins Bacon engraved issue of 1929 for Falkland Islands, 
(xxx, 365). The King’s head, in an oblate circle, is apparently repro- 
duced from a wash drawing, based on the general lines of MacKennal’s 
head except in the shape, for the forehead is carried too high and gives 
a curious ‘peak’ which is accentuated by a high light on the top of the 
hair where it rises from the forehead. The beard also is trimmed to a 
very sharp point, and is separated from the cheek with well-defined 
detail that it seems to be a continuation of the moustache, and suggests 
a pair of Kaiser moustaches of truly Imperial proportions. The use of 
shading in the background, with its suspicion of halo at the back of the 
King’s head, is, to say the least of it, mannered. 
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The rest of the design is attractive. A vignette of the castle at Accra 
in an oblong rectangle is supported by a large cocoa-tree on the right 
and a coconut palm on the left, while posraGE & REVENUE are lettered 
neatly across the bottom. The canopy shows the crown surmounting a 
sweep of ornamentation which, in this instance, fits above the oval and 
does not support it in the true Fairweather style. On each side of the 
crown appear GOLD and coast, in happy balance, and the figures of 
value, in white letters on a tinted background—for rotary-photogravure 
has no need for lined shading—are well-shaped and unobtrusive. 

Apart from the King’s likeness, which is easily remedied, the prin- 
cipal warning given by this stamp is the fact that the greatest care must 
be taken in choosing a subject for the vignette. As we have seen in the 
South African Huguenot series, a view and landscape, reduced to a very 
small scale, is not suitable, for the screen destroys the detail. That this 
was realised by Harrison is clear when we come to examine their first 
important contribution to the colonial issues, for the Gold Coast did 
not create any impression, and passed unnoticed in the midst of the 
change-over to recess which was then in full cry. 

The new series of 1929 for Palestine was typographed by Harrison, 
and would be calculated to allay fears rather than stimulate imagination. 
In many cases the black-and-white sketches did not provide any oppor- 
tunity for the use of the new process and are more interesting as an 
indication of how typography might face the problems of printing 
pictorial issues, an indication which remained unnoticed until Nasik 
designed the middle values of the first King George VI issue. 

A bigger jolt was given to the sleeper when in 1933 Harrison also 
revealed in the new issue for the Maldive Islands, (xli, 502), a depen- 
dency of Ceylon, that their new process had considerable imitative 
value, and was capable of reproducing in a competent manner the work 
of the recess printer, for they copied the design that de la Rue had en- 
graved in 1909. Harrison were lucky in the choice of subject, which 
enabled them to show off all the paces of their new process, pat- 
ticularly its bright colouring, but the sleeper turned over once more, 
although he was now passing into the lighter slumbers that precede the 
dawn. , 

The reproduction of de la Rue’s design for the Maldives linked the 
new process with tradition, for it included a straightforward and 
successful treatment of the panelled frame, with figures of value 
in all corners, the title and words of value in Arabic characters in the 
horizontal panels at the head and foot, and in English at the sides. 
In their reproduction Harrison copied this faithfully and most success- 
fully. 
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496. de la Rue’s adaptation of the Bahamas design was simplified by the 
omission of the crown and POSTAGE. 

497. Keyplate II still survives and has celebrated its Jubilee. It was used 
for Leeward Islands and Mauritius. 

498. The revival of Joubert’s beautiful design of 1861 for Hong Kong 
is one of the most satisfactory events in the stamp history of the 
new reign. 

499, 500. St. Kitts-Nevis saw a new uniform King’s head design for 
the lower values. The omission of posTaGE is clearly a gift to the 
engraver. The high values saw an adaptation of the Georgian 
design, but in his eagerness to take advantage of the absence of 
POSTAGE & REVENUE the designer has upset his balance. 

s01. In 1923, just when they had lost their contract for Great Britain, 
Harrison printed this series for Egypt by the new rotary photo- 
gravure process. 

§02.In 1933 Harrison imitated by photogravure the recess-printed 
Maldives design. 

503. Harrison secured their first colonial order when they designed and 
printed the Gold Coast issue of 1928 by the new process. 

504. It is believed that the design for the Grenada One Farthing was 
originally intended as a standard Edward VIII design for the whole 
of the British Colonial Empire, printed by the new process. 

505, 506. In the new Seychelles stamps Harrison have revealed the great 
possibilities of photogravure for printing a certain type of pic- 
torial stamp. 

507. Harrison, for the Virgin Islands, have also shown the new process 
as applied to the King’s head and badge issue. 

s08. The 1940 Centenary stamp of Great Britain, printed by photo- 
gravure, 
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SEYCHELLES, January 1, 1938 (xli, 505, 506) 

Seychelles, the home of the keyplates, was the first and only colony 
to steer clear of the spate of engraved issues when it decided to issue a 
pictorial series, and its new stamps are of paramount importance. That 
Harrison eagerly grasped the opportunity, and that they have produced 
what will possibly prove to be the most significant of the King George 
VI colonial stamps, is undeniable. How great this significance may be 
we cannot even guess; in the meantime it is a poor heart that is not 
stirred by the new Seychelles stamp; our bygone sleeper has shot clean 
out of his bed! 

Harrison wisely limited the series to three designs, each chosen with 
great care to bring out every advantage that rotary-photogravure pos- 
sesses. Instead of rather vague landscapes we are given three definite 
features, a giant tortoise, a fishing pirogue, and a coco-de-mer palm. 
Three photographs, treated with an air-brush so cunningly and so firmly 
that they will stand great reduction without loss of detail, are in turn 
sited on a plain background with shading graded so that the tones range 
almost from invisibility to full strength. This is the message of the 
Edward VII issue interpreted pictorially. The stamps are large, so as 
to avoid excessive reduction of the vignettes, if they may be given such 
a title. There is therefore plenty of room for the King’s head, un- 
crowned but ‘Formal’ in treatment, and already examined as Pr; 
SEYCHELLES; and the value in figures and words. The white block type 
with a solid edging to bring it clear from the shade variations of the 
background, and thus to avoid glitter, is the direct child of POSTAGE in 
the Edward VIII issue. Who of us, while watching the conflict in the 
mind of the master-engravers when faced by that insignificant word, 
could have dreamt that it would in the end assume the dignity of a 
patriarch. 

This is a very fine series, and if new stamps are to be developed on 
these lines they need never be ashamed of their ancestry, but before that 
happens they will have many a furious conflict with the ‘Assyrians’ in 
the hills. Of the three designs the tortoise, used for five of the values, is 
the best balanced, but the pirogue deserves greater study, for it pro- 
vides the answer to the question whether pictorial views are suitable to 
this process. The answer is ‘yes’, provided that the printer is allowed 
to select them, and is given a free hand to prepare them as he 
will. The days when some official two thousand miles from London 
may decide that it would be nice to see a picture of the savannah on 
the new Five Cents stamp, and sends an indifferent snapshot by a 
local amateur photographer for reproduction, have, we hope, gone for 
ever. 
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VIRGIN ISLANDS, August 1, 1938 (xli, 507) 


The second chance came seven months later. Is the new process suit- 
able for the King’s head and badge type of stamp? Here, again, Har- 
rison have given a very clear answer: yes, provided that, you will dis- 
pense with pomp and circumstance. 

The design itself is splendid, and again exceedingly simple. The 
King’s head, ‘Formal’ Px in an oval surmounted by a crown, occupies 
rather more than the left upper quarter; the badge, picked out in white 
on a solid rectangular background bounded by a plain rule, is placed 
in the lower right quarter. VIRGIN ISLANDS, in white block letters on a 
solid background, forms a band across the bottom of the stamp. The 
figures of value are imposed on the general background in the upper 
right corner. The background itself is in half-tone and does not show 
any extreme variation of shading. It is a most effective design, but it 
remains, as all these rotary-photogravure designs must be, a brilliant 
example of what can be done with photography rather than a symbol of 
sovereign power or government service. 


In spite of these two excellent issues the position remains undecided, 
and we cannot allay our fears completely, for we cannot forget those 
Farthing values of Grenada and Dominica, suggestive of the studio- 
work of an advertising-agent, (xli, 504), nor of the rumoured threat 
that they might have been a sort of ‘keyplate’ issue covering the whole 
of the colonies, a threat that may even yet become effective in a post- 
wat world governed by motives of the strictest economy. 


GREAT BRITAIN, May 6, 1940 (xli, 508) 

Our examination is all but finished. May 6, 1940, centenary of cen- 
tenaries for all who are interested in Stamp Design, is close at hand, and 
already there have been speculations as to what form the celebration 
will take. To many there seemed to be only one answer to that question: 
a single One Penny value, printed in black ink by the line-engraved, or 
recess, process, showing a ‘Formal’ head of the reigning sovereign 
engraved on an engine-turned background, with four Maltese crosses 
as corner-pieces and the words POSTAGE ONE PENNY engraved in neat, 
serif letters across the bottom and May 6, 1940, or perhaps merely 
1840-1940, across the top. There was a good precedent for such a 
stamp, and it would not be out of place if the imprint of Perkins Bacon 
were to appear in the margin. It was true that in the year 1940 one 
penny was the postage rate for a mere ounce of printed matter, but 
that seemed a small point easily surmounted by the use of pairs, strips 
or blocks. 
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But it was not to be! The secret was kept right up to the last mo- 
ment, and the morning of May 6, 1940, saw the appearance of a com- 
plete issue of six values, printed in a process that would have made Sir 
Rowland Hill burst into tears. 

The two heads float side by side, but the lines on Heath’s master- 
piece have worn thin; there is no life, no hint of Wyon’s gentleness; 
there is more shape in that welter of lettering. And so we failed, not 
because the printer had failed, for his work is excellent where it is 
appropriate, but from sheer lack of imagination. And it is this lack of 
imagination, which has at times brought us to the lowest depth but has 
always seen a timely rescuer, that is our greatest cause for fear as to the 
future. The world always will cherish the Penny Black of 1840 as an 
inheritance, but few will pay any heed to the Commemorative issue of 
1940. 

7 that same week Hitler’s armies crossed the Dutch frontier, and the 
wotld had something else to think about. 
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Hope, 107-8, 175-6; Cayman Is- 
lands, 264, 339-40; Ceylon, 71, 73, 
81-2, 93, 178-9, 281-2, 328-9; 
Cyprus, 92, 233; Dominica, 17 

80, 237; East Africa and Uganda, 
171-2; Falkland Islands, 190-1, 
223-4; Federated Malay States, 
109-10; Fiji Islands, 337; Gambia, 
84-5, 94, 265-6; Gibraltar, 1o2. 
180, 268, 333-4; Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands, 223, 347; Gold Coast, 87, 
89, 91, 92-3; Great Britain, 68, 69, 
70, 71, 92, 93, 98, 102, 103, 165; 
Grenada, 92, 192, 218-9, 334; 
Hong Kong, 77-8,169-70,209, 368; 
India, 68, 74, 99, 105, 169, 209-13; 
Jamaica, 74-5, 93, 161, 180-1, 
247-8, 345-6; Kenya, 235-7, 279- 
81, 338; Labuan, 137; Lagos, 87, 
171; Leeward Islands, 368; Mal- 
dive Islands, 370—1; Malta, 75, 152, 
170, 234, 235; Mauritius, 75-6, 
97, 112, 187, 368; Montserrat, 92, 
181-2, 215, 270-71, 342-3; Natal, 
87, 176-7; Nevis, 91; New Zea- 
land, 87, 123, 229-30; Nigeria, 
283-4; Northern Nigeria, 106; 
Nyasaland, 172; Orange River 
Colony, 182; Papua, 189; St. Chris- 
topher, 86; St. Helena, 183, 234; 
St. Kitts-Nevis, 183, 185, 233, 
237-8, 368; St. Lucia, 92, 284-6, 
345; St. Vincent, 193, 225-6; Sey- 
chelles, 92; Sierra Leone, 77, 86-7, 
217-8; South Africa, 221, 302; 
South Australia, 84, 119; Southern 
Nigeria, 105-6, 167, 169; Straits 
Settlements, 82-3, 185-6, 238-9, 
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368; Sudan, 115, 233, 258,- 268; 


Swaziland, 274-5, 335-6; Tas- 
mania, 85, 95. 154-53 Tonge, 150; 
Transvaal, 173; 101, 


114, 233-4 Turks Islands, 92, 155, 
1§7, 198 » 225; Uganda, 151-2; Vir- 
gin Islands, 92, 154, 217; Western 
Australia, 108, 123; Zanzibar, 149- 
$0, 186, 194-5 

rie John, & Co. Ltd., 320, 


Dingii, C., designer, 234 

Dominica, 1903, 179, 180; 1923, 237; 
1938, 343; 1940, 374 

Drummond, G. H., designer, 145 

Dulac, Edmond, designer, 312, 313- 
5 


East Africa and Uganda Protecto- 
rates, 1903, 171-2 
ga VII, portraits of, 159, 160, 


Eeypt 1923, 306, 308, 370; 1927, 370 
Embossed designs, 84-5, 293 
Eve, G. W., designer, 205-8, 308 


Fairweather, W. G., designer, 266, 


332, 371 

Falkland Islands, 1878, 136; 1898, 
137; 1904, 190-1; 1912, 223-4; 
1929, 267-8, 371; 1933, 253-4; 
1938, 329 

Farlegh, John, artist and designer, 
297, 306 

era Malay States, 1891, 110, 


Fiji islands, 1938, 337 

Fleming, Sir Sanford, designer, 53-4 

Forgery, measures of protection 
against, 12, 13 

Freedman, Barnett, artist and de- 
signer, 309-11, 328 

Fuchs, , Austrian sculptor and 
portrait-painter, 160, 319 


Gambia, 1869, 84-5, 94, 293; 1922, 
265-6; 1938, 334-5 

Garrood, H. St. C,, designer, 268, 
334 


George V, portraits of, 200, 202-6, 
eral 293; Jubilee colonial i issue, 
28 

George’ VI, ae of, 320-5; Coro- 
nation colonial issue, 318-9 

Gibraltar, 1886, 102; 1963, 180; 1931, 
268-9; 1938, 3 33-4 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands, 1911, 223; 
1939, 347 
Gill, Etic, designer and sculptor, 

311— 

Gold Coast, 1875, 87-8; 1889, 92-3; 
1928, 370; 1938, 335 

Goodman, G., designer, 191 

Goodwin, Mrs. J., designer, 270 

Gordon, General, 258-9, 268 

Great Britain, 1840, 11-18; 1847-54, 
84-5; 1855, 61-68; 1862, 69; 1865, 
70; 1870, 18; 1872, 71; 1874, 71; 
1880-4, 98, 297; 1887, 71, 92, 95, 
102-3; 1911, 199-208; 1924 (Wem- 
bley), 305; 1929 (Postal Union 
Congress), 297, 306; 1934, 308-9; 
1935, 309-10; 1936, 308, 310-2; 
1937-9, 313-73 1940, 374-5 

saiaer War Commemoration, 229-33, 
29 

Green, Major E., designer, 275 

Grenada, 1861, 50; 1883-7, 92; 1906, 
192; 1913, 218; 1934, 277-8; 1937, 


374; 1938, 354 


Ham, Thomas, designer and en- 
gtaver, 21 

Hamburg, 1866, 84 

Hardinge, Lord, 209 

Harrison & Sons Ltd., printers, 199, 
201, 208, 305-6, 320, 322-3, 369; 
Dominica, 374; Egypt, 306-7, 
370-1; Gold Coast, 370; Great 
Britain, 200, 308-17, 374-5; Gre- 
nada, 374; Maldive Islands, 371; 
Palestine, 370; Seychelles, 373; 
Virgin Islands, 374 

Harrison, T. S., Australian printer, 


298-9 

Heath, Charles and Frederick, en- 
gtavers, 15, 26, 28, 61 

Heligoland, 1867, 84, 293 

Hill, Sir Rowland, 11, 12, 15 
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Holmes, G. Gill, designer, 2 

Hong Kong, 1862, g;. hd 1903, 
169, 170; 1912, 209; 1938, 368 

Humphrys, William, designer and 
engraver, 18, 39, 48; Nova Scotia, 
27; New Brunswick, 27; New South 
Wales, 41; Cape of Good Hope, 
29; Western Australia, 29, 30; New- 
foundland, 31-3; New Zealan 
46; Grenada, 45, 50; St. Helena, 41; 
Tasmania, 47; Queensland, 50; 
U.S.A., 53; Great Britain, Die IT of 
One Penny, 61 


India, 1854, 22-3; 1855, 62, 68; 1860, 
62, 74; 1868, 63; 1882, 99; 1897-8, 
105; 1902, 169; 1911, 209-13; 
1937, 364-5 

Ionian Islands, 1859, 41 


Jamaica, 1860, 63, 74-5; 1889, 93; 
1903, 180, 181; 1905, 161; 1911, 
161; 1920, 247~8; 1932, 253; 1938, 


345-6 

Jeens, Charles Henry, engraver, 34, 
36, 40, 44, 45, 48, 49, 50, 51,57, 58, 
84, 88, 12 

Jervis, H. C., designer and engraver, 


20 

Joubert de la Ferté, Jean Ferdinand, 
designer and engraver, 60-6, 68, 
80, 81, 90, 107, 321 

Jubilee issue (George V), 286-7 


Kenya and Uganda, 1922, 235, 237 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika, 
1935, 279-81; 1938, 338 
Keyplate Designs, 90-5, 109-10, 
167, 171-2, 218, 233, 368 
Labuan, 1879, 137; 1894, 137-8 
Lagos, 1874, 87; 1904, 171 
Lapirot, engraver, 20 
Leeward Islands, 1897, 129; 1938, 568 
Liberian issues, 150, 151 
Line-engraving, method of, 34, 60 
pa 23, 34, 137-9, 162, 366 


Dabesk: 1863, 84 
Luck, R. C., designer, 279-81 


MacDonald, Thomas, designer, 138 
Macdonald & Sons, engravers, 162 
MacKennal, Sir Bertram, sculptor 
and designer, 202-3, 205-8, 242-3, 
293, 306, 308, 319, 371 
on, Wi » 138 
Maclure, Macdonald & Co., printers, 


38 

Malay States (see Federated Malay 
States 

Maldive Islands, 1909, 1923, 371 

Malta, 1860, 75; 1899, 152-4; 1903, 
170; 1922, 234-5; 1926, 217, 249; 
1938, 331-2 

Manning, designer, 20 

Maori designs, 226, 229-30, 259-61, 


301 

Mauritius, 1847, 19; 1848, 19; 1854, 
1859, 28; 1858, 1859, 20; 1860, 67, 
75; 1872, 1879, 97-8; 1895, 112; 
1897, 112, 129; 1910, 187; 1938, 368 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 1864, 84 

Mint, plates engraved at the, 200, 
202, 208, 306 

Mitchell, L. C., designer, 301, 302 

Monotype Corporation, 311 

Montreal, printing in, 126, 129, 131, 


133 
Montserrat, 1880, 92; 1903, 181-2; 
1916, 215; 1932, 270-1; 1938, 342 
Mulready envelope, 17 


Nasik Press, 364-7, 369 

Natal, 1859, 49, 50; 1874, 87; 1887, 
92; ‘1902, 176-7 

Nelson, H., designer, 305-6 

Nevis, 1861, 35-6; 1879, 91 

New Brunswick, 1851, 26; 1853, 27; 
1860, 55,57 

Newfoundland, 1857, 31-3; 1866, 
57-8; 1870, 57; 1880, 131, 133; 
1887, 133; 1897, 135; 1897 (Cabot), 
133, 134; 1910, 162, 221, 295-6; 
1911, 221, 320; 1919, 296; 1923, 
296; 1928, 296; 1932, 296-7; 1933 
(Air), 297; 1933 (Humphrey Gil- 
bert), 298; 1937 (Coronation), 320, 
353-45 ao 354; 1939 (Royal 
Visit), 3 

New Guinea, i921, 1931, 1935, 299 
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New South Wales, 1850, 1851, 20; 
18546, 3 39s 40; 1862-4, 78; 1888, 
Raga ae 18 2, 1213 1897-1902, 121 

d, 1855, 46; 1874, 87; 
ae 1233 ‘te98, 146-7; 1909, 162; 
1915, 226-7; 1919, 229-30; 1925, 
301; 1926, 300; 1931, 301; 1935, 
Scei6t. 301; 1937, 301, 319-20, 
338; 1938, 358-9; 1940, 359-60 

Niger Coast, 1893, 143; 1894, 145 

Nigeria, 1936, 283-4; 1938, 338 

Nissen & Parker, printers, 3 5—8 

North, Peter, photographer, 379, 
325,355 

Northern Nigeria, 1900, 106 

Northern Rhodesia, 1925, 266; 1938, 


$32 
Nova Scotia, 1851, 26; 1860, 57, 84 
Nyasaland, 1908, 172; 1934, 275-6; 
1938, 329 


Oil Rivers Protectorate, 1892, 143 
Orange River Colony, 1903, 182 
Ottawa, printing in, 126 


Palestine, 1929, 370 

Papua, 1901, 189; 1932, 299-300; 
1937, 3573 1938, 357; 1939, 358 

Park, Bertram, photographer, 320-3; 
334,351, 354 

Perkins, Bacon & Co. Ltd., printers, 
12, 15, 17, 26, §3, 90, 107, 118, 
245, 3153 Antigua, 45, 46; Aus 
tralia, 299; Bahamas, 47, 49; Bar. 
bados, 28, 38; Cape of Good Hope, 
28-9; Ceylon, 42-3; Cook Islands, 
301-2; Falkland Islands, 267-8, 
371; Great Britain, 14-18; Gren- 
ada, 50; Ionian Islands, 41; Mauri- 
tius, 28; Natal, 49; New Bruns- 
wick, 26—7; Newfoundland, 31-3, 
296-8, 354; New South Wales, 21, 
39, 40; New Zealand, 46-7, 161, 
226-7, 229; Nova Scotia, 26-7; 
Queensland, 49, 50; Rhodesia, 
141; St. Helena, 41-2; St. Lucia, 
43; St. Vincent, 38, 43, 45; Sara- 
wak, 38; South Australia, 41; Tas- 
mania, 47; Trinidad, 28; Victoria, 
21; Western Australia, 29, 30 


at ers lithographic artist, 24—5 
Phillip, Ca tain Arthur, 120-1 
Photography in design, 360 
Photogravure spenaags 307 

Prepaid postage rates 

Prince Edward Island, 1861, 1872, 79 
Probyn, Sir Leslie, 247 

Prussia, 1867, 84 


Queensland, 1860, 50; 1879, 121; 
1882, 38, 121, 138; 1887-97, 121-2; 
1899, 122 


Rarotonga (see Cook Islands) 

Rawdon, Wright, Hatch & Edson, 
aes rinters, 26, 53-5 (see American 

ank Note Company) 

Rhodes, Cecil, 138, 3.49 

Rhodesia, 1890, 140; 1891, 141; 1896, 
141; 1897, 142; 1898, 142; 1910, 
220-1; 1913, 222 

Richardson, H. L., designer, 226, 
264, 301 

Ridgway, William, designer and en- 
graver, 38, 45, 121 

Roberts, C. J., engraver, 25 

Roberts, G., designer, 25 3-4, 329 

Rotary-photogravure (rotogravure) 
process, 288, 307-8 

Rowe, Kentish & Co., printers, 12 

Royle, W. R. & Co., printers and en- 
gravers, 161 


St. Christopher, 1870, 86 
St. Helena, 1856, 41-2; 1903, 183; 
1922, 234; 1934, 162, 255-7; 1938, 


342 

St. Kitts-Nevis, 1903, 183, 185; 1923, 
237-8; 1924, 233; 1938, 368-9 

St. Lucia, 1860, 43; 1883, 92; 1936, 
284-6; 1938, 343-5 

St. Vincent, 1861, 44, 45; 1880, 38, 
141, 315; 1881, 45; 1907, 193; 1913, 
225-6; 1938, 332-3 

Sakker, Yacoub, designer, 254-5 

Sarawak, 1869, 1871, 1895, 38 

Saxony, 1863, 84 

Seychelles, 1890, 92; 1938, 373 

Sherwin, engraver, 20 

Siam, 1883, 38 

Sierra Leone, 1860, 77; 1872, 83, 86— 
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7; 1912, 217-8; 1932, 271-3; 1933, 


254; 1938, 33 
Sievier, Robert W., designer, 12 
Somaliland, 1938, 340-1 


Somerset House printings, 199, 201 

South Africa, 1910, 221, 302; 1913, 
303; 1926, 303; 1931, 251-2; 1933, 
303; 1935, 303; 1937, 361; 1938, 
361-2; 1939, 362 

South African War Commemora- 
tion, 120, 122 

South Australia, 1855, 41; 1867-8, 
83-4; 1883, 119; 1894-9, 122 

Southern Nigeria, 1901, ro5—6; 1902, 


167-9 

Southern Rhodesia, 1931, 269-70; 
1937 (Coronation), 320; 1937, 
327-8 

South West Africa, 1931, 251-2; 
1937, 362-3 

Stanton, Colonel, designer, 115 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, 349 

Straits Settlements, 1867, 82-3; 1903, 
185-6; 1936, 239 

Sudan, 1898, 115; 1921, 233; 1931, 
268; 1935, 258-9 

Swaziland, 1933, 274-5; 1938, 335-7 


Tanganyika, 1922, 265 

Tapling Collection, 25 

Tasmania, 1853, 21; 1855, 1858, 47; 
1870, 85; 1892, 95; 1899, 154-5 

Tonga, 1897, 150 

Transjordan, 1933, 254-5 

Transvaal, 1878, 137; 1902, 173 

Trinidad, 1851, 1859, 28; 1852-60, 
23; 1883, 101; 1896, 114-5; 1899, 
122; 1922, 233-4; 1935, 261-2; 
1938, 339 

Tugman, Rev. C. C., designer, 274, 


278 

Turks Islands, 1881, 92 

Turks and Caicos Islands, 1900, 155, 
157; 1909, 197-8; 1913, 225; 1938, 


342 
Typography, methods of, 59, 60, 
114, 227-8, 369 
Uganda, 1895, 15 1-2 
United States of America, 5 2—3,133-4, 


Vella, G., designer, 234 

Victoria, 1850, 1852, 21; 1854-63, 
118-9; 1880, 92; 1881-96, 119-20; 
1897, 120; 1900, 120; 1901, 161 

Virgin Islands, 1866-7, 37-8; 1899, 
154; 1922, 217; 1938, 374 

von Angeli, portrait painter, 15, 104, 
129, 148, 151, 169, 319 


Waterlow & Sons, printers and en- 
gtavers, 54, 136, 143, 199, 243-45 
321-5; Aden, 347-9; Antigua, 270, 
346; B , 342; Basutoland, 
275, 334; British Bechuanaland, 
274, 334; British Guiana, 34-5, 
252-3, 257-8; British North Bor- 
neo, 146, 150, 197, 251, 346-7; 
British Solomon Islands, 349; 
Cayman Islands, 271, 278-9, 339- 
40; Cyprus, 258, 341; Dominica, 
343; Fiji Islands, 337; Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands, 347; Great Britain, 
305-6, 315; Grenada, 277-8, 334; 
Jamaica, 253, 345-6; Malta, 217, 
249, 331-2; New Zealand, 146-7, 
229, 259-61; Niger Coast, 143-5; 

Northern Rhodesia, 266, 332; 
Nyasaland, 275-6, 329; Rhodesia, 
142-3, 220-2; St. Helena, 342; 
St. Lucia, 343-4; Siam, 38; Sierra 
Leone, 273, 338-9; So and, 
340-41; South Africa, 303; South- 
ern Rhodesia, 269-70, 320, 327-8 

Welch, Father, designer, 254 

Western Australia, 1854, 29, 30; 
1857, 25; 1872, 108; 1885, 108; 
1902, 122; 1906, 123 

Whitehead, Morris & Co. Ltd., 
printers and engravers, 162, 221, 
295-6 

Whiting, Charles, engraver and 
printer, 79 

Wilding, Dorothy, photographer, 
323-4,355,358 

Wilkinson, H. S., designer, 221 

Wyon, William, designer and en- 
gravef, 12,15, 39, 61, 85, 319 


Zanzibar, 1896, 149-50; 1899, 150 
1904, 186; 1908, 194-5 
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Aden, 1937, xxxvi, 430; 1939, 
XXXVI, 465 6 

Antigua, "1862, v, 52; 1879, xii, 122; 
1903, xxii, 262; 1919, Xxv, 308; 
1932, xxx, 370; 1938, xxxviii, 463 

Ascension, 1935, xxxi, 383-4 

Australia, 1913, xxxiii, 404-53 1930, 
Xxxiii, 406; "1934, xxxiii, 407-8; 
1937-8, xxxix, 476-8 


Bahamas, 1859, vi, 58; 1861, vi, 61; 
1884, xiii, 146-7; 1901, xxiii, 2745 
1902, xxi, 248; 1920, xxvii, 325; 
1929, XXViii, 3.41; 1938, xli, 496 

Barbados, 1852, iv, 29; 1858, IV, 30; 
1873, iv, 42; 1882, xili, 144; 1892, 
xv, 167; 1897, xv, "166; 1905, 
xxiii, 281; 1912, xxv, 304-5; 1916, 
EXvi, 320; 1935, xxx, 364 

Basutoland, 1933, xxxi, 379 

Bechuanaland, 1932, xxxi, 376 

Bermuda, 1865, xi, 106—9; 1902, xxii, 
261; 1910, xxvi, 317; 1920, xxvil, 
328; 1936, xxix, 357-8 

British Central Africa, 1895, xv, 171 

British Columbia and Vancouver’s 
Island, 1860, x, 93 

British East Africa, 1890, xviii, 211, 
213; 1896, xiv, 156 

British Guiana, 1853, iv, 35; 1860, iv, 
36; 1876, xv, 161; 1889, xv, 165; 
1913, xxv, 306; 1931, xxx, 368; 
1934, xxix, 349 

British Honduras, 1866, xi, I10; 
1921, xxvii, 326; 1938, ast 435 

British New Guinea (see Pa apua) 

British North Borneo, 1886, XViil, 
206; 1894, xviii, 207, 209 

British rai Islands, 1939, 
XXXViil, 467 

British South ‘Kérica Co., 1890, xviii, 
214, 217; 1896, xviii, 215; 1896, 
XVili, 216 

Brunei, 1907, xxiii, 272 

Burma, 1938, xl, 493-5 


Canada, 1851, vii, 63, 65-7; 1867, 
xvii, 187-91: 1870, xvii, 192; 
1880, xvii, 193; 1893, Xvii, 195; 
1897 (Jubilee), xiv, 155; 1897, 
xvii, 194; 1898, xvii, 196; 1903, xx, 
2355, 1908, xxiii, 282-3; 1912, 
xxxii, 394; 1918, xxxii, 395; 1930, 
xxxli, 396; 1932, xxxli, 397; 1935, 
XXxii, 398-400; 1937, xxxix, 470-1; 
Pinaett XXXix, 472 

of Good Hope, 1853, iii, 25; 
enn xv, 159; 1902-4, xxi, 251-4 

Cayman Islands, 1921, XXX, 359; 
1932, xxx, 371; 1935, “xxxi, 385-6; 
1938, xxxvii, 448 

Ceylon, 1857, v, 48-9; X, 95; 1866, 
xi, III; 1886, xii, 126; 1903, xxi, 
249-50; 1912, XXV, 295; 1935, 
xxxii, 387-8; 1938, xxxvi, 434 

Coronation of George VI (Colonial 
Issue), 1937, xxxvi, 428 

Cyprus, 1903, XX, 237; 1912, XXxV, 
294; 1924, xxvii, 327; 1928, xxviii, 
339-40; 1934, xxix, 348; 1938, 
XXXVIi, 450-1 


Dominica, 1903, xxii, 265; 1923, 
XXVii, 334; 1938, xxxvii, 452 


East Africa and Uganda, 1903, xx, 
240-1 


Egypt, 1922, xli, 501 


Falkland Islands, 1878, xviil, 203; 
1904, xxiii, 275; 1912, xxvi, 3193 
1929, xxx, 365; 1933, XXVIil, 345-6; 


1938, xxxvl, 433 
Federated Malay States, 1900, xv, 163 
Fiji Islands, 1938, xxxvii, 444, 446 


Gambia, 1869, xi, 121; 1922, xxx, 
362-3; 1938, xxxvi, 432 

Gibraltar, 1886, xiii, 148; 1889, xiii, 
149; 1903, xxi, 260; 1931, xxx, 366; 
1938, xxxvii, 442 
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Gilbert and Ellice Islands, 1911 »xxvi, 

318; 1939, xxxviil, 461-2, 464 

Gold Coast, 1875, xi, 118; 1902, xx, 
239; 1928, xli, 503; 1938, XXxvi, 


438 

Great Britain, 1840, i, 5; 1841, i, 6; 
1855, i, 7; ix, 77-9; 1862, ix, 80-2, 
90-1; 1865, ix, 83-4, 86, 92; 1872, 
ix, 85; 1873, ix, a7 8 1880, xili, 
139; 1881, xiii, 141; 1 83, xili, 140; 
1884, xiii, 142—3; 1887, xii, 128-31; 
xiii, 150-1; 1902, xx, 234; 1911, 
xxiv, 284-7; 1912-3, xxiv, 288-93: 
1924, xxxiv, 415; 1929, xxxiv, 414, 
416-18; 1935, xxxiv, 420; 1936, 
XXXxiv, 4195 1937, xxxiv, 422-7; 
1940, xli, 5 

Grenada, 1861, vi, 62; 1883, xii, 124; 
1887, xii, 125; 1906, xxiii, 276; 
1913, XXV, 296; 1934, XXXxi, 382; 
1937, xli, 504; 1938, xxxvi, 440 


Hong Kong, 1861, x, 105; 1903, xxi, 
244; 1938, xli, 498 


India, 1854, ii, 19, 20; 1855, x, 94; 
1860, x, 101; 1868, x, 96; 1895, xiv, 
153; 1898, xiv, 152; 1911, xxv, 
297-303; 1937, xl, 490-1; 1940, 


xl, 492 
Ionian Islands, 1859, v, 46 


Jamaica, 1860, x, 97-100; 1889, xt, 
127; 1900, xix, 230; 1903, xxii, 263; 
1920, xxviii, 337; 1932, xxvill, 3.42; 
1938, xxxviii, 458-9 

Jubilee of George V (Colonial 
Issue), 1935, xxxiv, 421 


Kenya and Uganda, xxvii, 333 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika, 
1935, xxxi, 380-1 


Labuan, 1879, xviii, 205 

Lagos, 1874, xi, 116; 1904, xxi, 246 
Leeward Islands, 1938, xli, 497 
Malay States (see Federated Malay 


States) 
Maldive Islands, 1933, xli, 502 


Malta, 1860, x, 102; 1899, xix, 222- 
4, 2265 1901, xix, 221; 1903, xxi, 
245; 1922, XXVii, 332; 1926, xxv, 
310; xxviii, 338; 1938, xxxvi, 436-7 

Mauritius, 1848, ii, 8; 1858, ii, 9; 
1859, ii, 10, 11; iv, 31; 1860, x, 103; 
1879, xiii, 135-8; 1895, xv, 168; 
1897, xv, 169; 1903, xxii, 269 

Montserrat, 1903, xxii, 264; 1916, 
xxv, 307; 1932, xxx, 372 


Natal, 1859, vi, 60; 1887, xii, 123; 
1902, xxi, 258-9 

Nauru, 1937, xxxix, 480 

Nevis, 1861, iv, 37-8 

New Brunswick, 1851, iii, 22; 1860, 
Vii, 68—70; Xx, 231 

Newfoundland, 1857, iii, 23-4, 26-8; 
1866, vii, 72, 74, 76; 1868, xx, 233; 
1870, vii, 75; 1897 (Cabot), xvii, 
198-201; 1897, xvii, 202; XX, 232; 
XXVi, 314; 1910, xxvi, 316; 1911, 
XXVi, 311, 3135 1919, xxxili, gor; 
1932, XXXili, 402; 1933, xxxili, 403; 
1937, xxxix, 473-5 

New South Wales, 1850, ii, 12; 1851, 
il, 13; 1853, v, 43-4; 1856, ii, 14; 
1888, xvi, 176-9 

New Zealand, 1855, vi, 55; 1882, xvi, 
180-1; 1909, xx, 236; 1912, xxvi, 
323; 1919, xxvii, 324; 1935, xxix, 
351-4; 1935, xxxiil, 413; 1937, 
xxxvi, 429; 1938, xl, 483; 1940, 
xl, 482, 484 

Niger Coast, 1893, xviii, 210; 1897, 
Xviii, 212 

Nigeria, i. Xxxli, 389-90; 1938, 
XXXVIi 

Northern Rhodesia, 1925, xxx, 361 

Batts ee 1853, iti, 21; 1860, vii, 


Nyasaland, 1908, xx, 242-3; 1934, 
xxxi, 378 


Orange River Colony, 1903, xxii, 271 


' Pahang, 1891, xv, 162 


Papua, 1901, xxili, 273; 1932, xxxiii, 
409-0; 1937 (see Nauru); 1938, 
XXxix, 479; 1939, xxxix, 481 
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Perak, 1895, xv, 164 
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